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| General 50 0 te Lis, Charadter, 
and Writings, of. ere, 


Aubert E12 129. 


ERHAPS the Peryſal of the qlowing Gen mi 6. 
cite the Curioſity of the Reader to with for ſome Gene- 
ral Account concerning the Au rnOoR of them: And it 

is not improbable that He may defire to know, in par- 

ee, Whether the Perſon who compoſed them was 

4.4 112 4a mere Speculative Admirer of VikTus ; or whether 

He was HiMsELF an Example of that Mok AL IT which He has ſo 

ſtrongly recommended to the Practice of Oruxks. If ſuch a Curioſity 


Mall happen to be raiſed in any One who was quite a Stranger to'TH1s 
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_ GeyTLEMAN's Life and Character, This SLIGHT. bg of Both 


men 1. 
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NATURE DELINEATED, Was deſcended from 4 Fatoily," which. 'a 


10 N Wort N "the Ale > che r 0 


pears to have been ancient and conſiderable in the C, of Stafford. 
It was, long fince, divided into 7% Brunches: The former of Which 
continued ſeated in Staffardſhire z. But the latter was in proeſs/of Time 
tranſplanted” into other, Counties.” The Head of the Second Branch, 
flouriſhed formerly at Oncet in the County of SAH; but, of late Years, 
at Sbentan in the County of Leicefter: and was poſſeſſed of a. very con- 


| n Whig Ws Egan jc ung 7 aur From this Second Branch 


was our Author deſcended ; And from a younger Brother of the ſame- 
Branch ſprung Sir Joun WoLLAsFox, Lord Mayor of Landon, well 


| known in that City at the Time of the late Civil War. 


Mr. WorLAs rox was, born upon the 26th,of March 1659. at Caron 


| „ Staffordſhire, | When He was in the roth Yearof his Age, 
Latin 


Schoof was opened at Shenflon in Safer d/bire, where his Fa- 
ther, a private Gentleman, of a ſmall Fortune, then reſided : And: 


Mr. WoLLAasToON was immediately ſent to the Maſter of it for ſuch. 
Inſtruction as he was capable to give Him; and continued near two» 
Years under bjs Cate. A arne He was ſent to Litchfield School: 

in which a great Confufign ſoo nos happepel, and and the” Magiſtrates 
of the City ala de Neher 6 the Schobl-AbUſ e. Many Scho- 
lars ris ivy the Ejected Maſter : And Mr. WoLLAsToN 3 
the Reſt. He remained with him till He d ited his School, Which 
about three Years :. And then, woe Schiſm ing ended, . b. 
the Free-School, and continued there about a Vear. This was All the 


Schooling: Mr. MWorrarzon eyes had: And this Time was paſſed; not 


without Unenſineſs. For, though He was always a' gred Lover-of bis: 


- Book; and defirous. of Improvement. Vet the Rugeneſs of a Great School. 
was particularly diſagreeable to his Nature; and, what was ſtill worſe, 


He . to be much infeſted with the Head-Acv, which ſeems to have. 
been conſtitutional in Him. 

Upon the 18th of June 1674. He was admitted a Penfibner in Hike 

College in Cambridge; being then ſo much upwards of 15 Years of Age 


as from the 26th of the preceding March. But here He laboured under 


various Diſadvantages: to which a Perſon ſo circumſtanced as He then. 


Was, 
s 4 
ST+4 4% 
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W nA „ 
* had n Acgunintunce in the College, 
nor even in the Univerſity (0 Which He: was cnme 4) Country Lad from. | 
a Comnitty*Sckodl j) N Blr or! Marerialt to work with; no. Aſſtance 
or DiretHon' from —— Juffictent: Confidence to ſupply that De- 

fect by from others. Add to this, That lis Stare of Health was 
| — Anus bis Allowance! was by no Means, more than ſuf- 
e t for Bare NectHhries; his ther Situation being that of a Second Son 
Fhird Bom of a Second Sc oH A Seoond Son, (Tho' indeed, notwith- 
funding this'Serics H younger Brothers, lis Grandfather,” who ſtands in 
the middle of it, had had u confiderable Eſtate both Real and Perſonal, 
together with hn "Office" of 7 er A , However; under All 
theſe Diſadyintiges, Mr Wonnksdbo- cg uireid a grrat Degree of . Re- 
 PorAtion im the Univerſity . perhaps tun nuch. For had it been %, 
it might have eſtaped the Tax of rey which probably was the Cauſe 
of His miſfing a Preferment-in 44 dee Aer peer Mun. of his 
Character had Reaſon- toe no: MA 
pom the '2qthi of bag Re left dhe Univerſity y being then 
"Twenty-two Fears and al Har ad, Ee had commenced Maſter of 
| Wirte Sumner before: And ite fee 66 an. Abou thi Time, 
"that He-took"Deacin's Orders 

From Cambridge He'went a his Day to. his Father and Mother, 
'who now lived- at Great-Blocwyche:+having firſt made a Three Weeks Viſit 
to the then Head of this Branch of the Family, his Coufin WoLLasTON 
of Bbenton: And He remained at Bloxwyche, with his Father and Mo- 
ther (whom He had · not ſeen for many Years before) till. May or June 

1682. About which Time, ſeeing no Proſpect of Preferment, He. fo. 
fut conformed Himmſelf to the Circumſtances of his Fortune as ta become 
dam to the Head · maſter ef Birmingham School: Who readily em- 
braced the- Oppottunity of fach a Co- Adjutor, and conſider d Mr. Wor- 
' LASTON as one that prudentially ſtooped to an Employment below. what 
He might have reaſonably. pretended to. And his Couſin, of Shenton Was 
far from being diſpleaſed at this F ; 

In «ſhort Time He 0 


3234 


Leh 


vi AIPREFARCK. 


geber with the Bugnofogſta:Girat Free- Schggel,] for about. four. | 
began to break Nis) Conſtitutiom ; and, if eantinacd, had 1 
cine Kat, though the Sram of it -were.natarally a 4 
**Doring this Space He likbwids ſuffered manyAnxicties and. x 
4 Deal Todo an and Unealinels, in/order W entricate Two of bis Bro- 
there Rea Totti din den eee a, -which. their R Impr MT 
ſtitecbed them And in the g Offices: which, e Ae "a4 this 
Tine, id tene to! gvorratiien doe eddi Ft 4 
His" AB for chem mote than was <anGlient with a due ann 
his een Wette %us'He was'then vircunaſtanced,! . .; >, 1 8 
Second + of the Scheel. La bach. üer wee 11 
| Aﬀiftaiits,” and b ITO ny ay 


that Mat a eb e rong done 
Yor! about % Years. bt was. 


Wu e 07 


e e e e good Old Ro mc far. whom 
Me: 'Wortr {sron of Shenfon had an Eſteem, retited after his Bxpulſion 
to his Brother's Houſe in the Neighbouthood of Shenfan, He. o or 

e waited upon Mr. WoL asTon af Shentonz And undoubtedly . in- 
ae Him of the Character, Learning, Converſation and Conduct pf 
"our Avr non; which He was uery cn, of dung., breauſe they had 

"bved together till the Time of the Old Gentle man's leaving Birminghar:. 
Mr. Wor r Aren of Sbemon having vow: lately loſt hig hg Son, and 
never iitending (as & from his whole Conduct) 40; give his Eſtate to 
His Daughters, purſued his F ather's Deſign of continuing it in the Marx 
Line, and reſolved to ſettle it upon our Author's Uncle and, Father (his 
own. firſt Caifins and his ¹ẽ7 Male Relations), in the: fame Proportions 
and Manner exa®ly'in which it nnn by 


#81 


ä "y bj 


ever to a 1 in el. n 17 c 
"Mr; Worf Aero all n While applied Hinſelf'to his Buſineſs, ko 
never ſo much af'waited-upon his Couſin, or employed any one to ſpeak 
of 482 any wüng in his Behalf; (cho many then blamed Him for not 
ee. He made Him, in the November before his 
u Tal Abſence ſhould be taken for He went 

jen apr the Afternoon; gave Him a Sermon the next Day ; 
rebeived His Heavy Thanks; and the nent Morning told Him that He 
che only to pay thoſe Reſpects which were due from im, and to thank 
Huh for alt his Fivors ;/ and having done that, defired Leave to return 
 toithe Dutzes of his Station : bot Tor one Syllable did He ſpeak, or even 
juſinuate; in relation to his ESTATE. His Couſin diſmiſſed Him with 
great Kindneſs: And by his Looks: and Manner ſeemed to have a Par 
Terran Kren Tor him, but A 
ee ber at 504 

Mr. — of Shawey: was ved to e de privately; 
to obſeive cur Aiithor's Bebovitur's” (ho little ſuſpected any ſuch Mat- 
ter.) And his Behiviour veas found to be ſuch, that the ſtricter the Ob- 
ſervations were upon it, the mote th turned to his Advantage. In 
Fine, Mr. Wort As ron of Shenton' ſatisfied of our 
Author's Merit, eee before wandel, ao 
made a Wir in his Favor. NAS 4) non . 
In Auguft following Mr. woll de os of iShentew fell ficke: * 2 
ſecretly to our Auther to come ever to Him a8 of his Cn Accord with- 
out any Notice of his Ultieſs.' He complied. with the Meſſage 3 and ſtaid 
ſome Days at Shenton. e eee eee again, 12 
Fromiſe of returning. his Couſin died. | 

It was the 19th' of Auguſt 1688. whe: this Gentleman died. His 
WiII. gave a new and eee eee ho 
am Himſelf intitled by it to a very ample Bfate.. 2132 dv. 376 

The Cireumflantes Gig ee e Mews, whey bir, ol. arri 
came to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, and the Steps which led to it, have 

een nden een, en bas tee od bid. <Ddeem 
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fn og up and pts ym. + 41 
our: Author Was aN AD Fg 8A Nox tag the Wave "Bode 
auch his Family, and happened i fall) into hie men by Marrs Ac 
erent at an n. Which is ſor far fron [being aue be 4 
hf Rejtmblante:to- Truth; That they. were, Very ar Relations, and 
very late had been Twice entailed upon Aer, — 6. 
and Father. 10 anes a H gvsy ; do R $0) 4 * > got: 
vESgckrarSud rageous Alteration -of Aﬀairs. would, ay: 
— — — or Mun whi 
ſupported this: Gentleman under the Freſſurgs of bis more Adverſe For- 
tune enabled Him to bear his Preſpericy with Moderation And his Re- 
 _ rc1610x; and PuiLosoPaY) taught, Him to maintain a due Zquanimity 
_ vader either {EXTREME wid bog ted aid wif bak » 
an bender 688 de came to Ln And abaut, a 
after, upon the 264h of Neuember 1689, He married Mirs. CATHARINE 
Cirari ron, Daughter of Mr. NichorAe CHRARLEAON,: an eminent 
Citizen of Londen; à fine Woman; wich a gn Fortune" and a. m er- 
eel (Charatter ©. They, lived - extremely; happy incach; other, till ber 
Death eft.Hich a-maurnful Widower: upon the 22. f Ju 2. By 
Her Head kleben Childrens" Of whow four diad in his Lite: time ; the 
beit e odd infor SH rofl OA nod A 
le may moſt truly be ſaid to have ſertld in London: For He. yery 
ſeldom went out of it. He took no Belight in. unneceflary. Journics : 
And fbr above Thirty Years before his Death had nat been abſent from his 
[Habitation in Charter-Houſe Square, ſo much as ONE whole Night... 
» In this his Settlement in Lende He choſe 2 Private.and (Retired 
Life. His Carriage was nevertheleſ Frs and Open. He acted like one 
'that aimed at-Jalid and ru CONTENT, rather than Suew. and Gran- 
'DEUR:i:and manifeſted his Diſlike of Pp EN and DIGNITY, by refufing 
one of the higheſt Proferments.[in-the Chuxch, vhen it was, offered. to 
Him. Heendeàãvoured to excel in SINCERITY weten Scher, 
Inte, than in FokRMALITIES and TI.... 
Ie had now Books and Leiſure : And it was no ſmell te He "made 
of them. He was perfectly acquainted with the W Parts of 


"On | Learning: | 


nba > ITY a 


* 


0 


an Ae, ) is 


Learning :: And wich the. learned Langusger; Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Ce. He thought it neceſſary to add to Theſe ſuch a Degree 
of Philology and Criticiſm as ſeemed likely to be Uſeful to Him; Mathe- 
matical Sciences, or at leaſt the Fundamentals of them; The General Pbi- 
lofophy of Nature; The Hifory and Antiquities of the more known and 
noted States and Kingdoms; and ſuch like ExvpiTion. And in order 
to attain the Knowledge of Tzxuz RELicion and the Discovery or 
TxvuTH,, (the Points which he always had particularly in View, and to 
which He chiefly directed all his Studies,) He diligentiy inquired into the 
Idolatries of the HeaTHExns: And made Himſelf MAsTER of the Sen- 
timents, Rites, and Learning of the Jaws,; the HreToxy of the. fi 


Settlement of CuRIeTIAMIT v, and the Opinions. and Practices introdu- 


ced into it ſince. In the mean time He exerciſed and improved his Mixp 


by throwing e PREJuUD1CEs; ufing Himſelf to clear I AGES; obſerv- 
ing the Influence. and Extent of AxioMs,. the Nature and Force of Con- 


_ SEQUENCES,” and the Method of inveſtigating Turk. In General, 
He accuſtomed Himſelf to THINK MUCH. 


By this Method indeed He was rather qualified for private Infruttion, 
than accompliſhed for public ConversAT1ON and SnEw. But the latter 
was not his Point. He looked upon that Specrous Sort of KnNowLEDGE 
which often gains a; Man the Reputation of a ScholL Ak at a very cheap 


Rate, to be a Fals LEARNING and of no kind of Service to HiM 
who was in Queſt of Rear KnowLEDGE: 


He was of Opinion too That a man might eaſily read too much: 


| And he conſidered the /HzLLUo-LinRokUM: and the Truz SCHOLAR 


as two very different Characters. 
The Love of TRurnx and 3 REY Him 1 Free 


Tu INKING: and, as far as che World would bear i it, FREE SPEAKING 


too. This tended, He thought, to the Dz/covery of ExROR. Tho' 


He was not inſenſible that This might render Him leſs acceptable to 
many Perſons :, To thoſe. who perhaps have only juſt Senſe enough 
. to. perceive their "own Weakneſs ; or judge of Things by the Vogue 
they bear, or the Reſpect they have to their own Intereſt or Far- 
ty ; or can neither bear the Trouble of an honeſt Inquiry themſelves, 


B nor 


on. In Fine: N oy tr re 


* l aan 
every Prgudicel Perf tn hae, But He wel 925 
Ze and inculcuie the Brin X.PERTrer I- 
0 s PROVfDTN CEN "Both Generel and Hava he OGS 
LIGATION vr ire Under 60 4W6r0-FFfm 7 the Ry sn AUE Erbe aids. 
Vin ru; the IUNMATTRTNATT TE and TvokiPhy TT f te Scott; 
-vrors REwanpy and POT HABE Te; and other High und e 
tial Prints NATURAL. RTS on and the eee 
aach do bers used hee e he 
Mirk He always aim Cindi. bann dan dA ec 
Aud He loved trek nok in. Spe nion vn bus allo HP rarer > 
For he love Ponotv af” eee AA TT Uo nyo, 
He likewiſe delighted in Mr op'and REGULARITY And chbfe 
to have his Labouts and Refreſhments Periodical; and that hie Falhily 
and Friends ſhot! HEV ths prefer Bdaſins" of cheir Rwe. he 
Reverſe of this being the ptebalfing Tenper, of t haſt Pruclecb of Man⸗ 
kind, oftentimes either ene y "OT Converſation or rendered it di 
agreeable to Him. W ep eee e JH rei! FV. res 5 
The GENERAL Aeg :6f His- NAreks "oy That it 'was 
Tzxvzx AND STNST ILE. This: Typrknas diſpoſed Hh el 
and Cimpaſſimat? the Miſeries of others: Inforouch"that' He many times 
ſuffered more perhaps in "another" ith 3" Cafe chan ibe man did im bis 
own, This TzxDERNEss inditced Hun always to endeavour” to ſa- 
tige and convince"iti Caſes where He "might babe commanded moſt deſ- 
peticaly and abſolutth. The“ ir is ndt Unptobable" that in'this Ffe was 
frequently an ander ſteod as if He meant to ch, when He anly intend- 
ed to explain And conviute. To tis TFEMDTNTNZSGU may alſo be #ſtvibed 
that exceſſoe Modefly and Diffidence of Himſelf, which made Him — 
light in Privacy and Retirement ; and 'incapatitated Him in a 
Meaſure from a ippeding in Public ar BR WHAM Ile . 
and even '6ccaftoned Him ſotetities to. ſea inferior to thſe "who 
exceeded Him in nothing but FoWARKDNESS AH Conte Pr Seme- 
thing « of this * indeed de ding 4 the '(Deprefſin 1of bis Spirits 


nE Save Wl 


FT 


. N 2 Nan hi 


bee W b, Few the. ſore Cauſes mi 


did, there. might be a. 


een 1 


t ariſe his ſtrong Ap- 
ee club Vas ata a SN AND IN JosTiCE of. thoſe who 
| 2 ly:the Beginners of Quacrels or Abuſes, or invaded without 
ion Another »Gaod Name. The ſame TEN DERNRESGs rendered 


Him in;6-high Manner afble of the, Deſert, pe or half 


UP 3157 a 3 
n Hurt of a ay One, If in ah 


reſpect He ET >, was not. „% compleat @ ST01C as to have erg 
dicated his Pagine, or. / Ns ect a PHILOSOPHER as neuer to be ſur- 
prized by them, it was in.the Eſcape. of | an haſty Ward or, Expreſſion now 
and chen, when He was gut off of, his Guard by Hurries, Indiſpoſitions, 


or ſuch like Occaſions. Vet He was nat always angry, when the Ur- 


gency of Bulineſs, the. Saite: of Tine, the Importunity of inper tinent 
Peapie, or the like, cauſed Him to talt louder or quicker than ordinary; 
nor often, (if at all), widow ir Reaſon ; nor ever ſo angry wvith any 
One: elſe,; as He would, he With 1 0 having been ſo. . 1 ſhort, 
If exery One uld re S's 9 the Jamie Bounds as He 
147 185 or Expreſion dropped ſometimes upon 
Provacation or Jndiſpefition - B But there ; would never be RESENTMENT, 
WRraTy or QUARREL more in mw World. 1 
He was moſt remar Cbeacſal and. Lively i in Private Chaves 
SI ox, and by his Inclination reach, as well; 2s by his Treaſures of Learn- 


ing abundantly qualified to. be ſerviceable toall WK of Perſons. This render- 


ed his Company agreeable; and Himſelf worthy to be courted by the 
Learned:and Virtuous. But a GENERAL ACQUAINTANCE was what 
He never cultivated: and it, gre; ' more and more his Auerſon. So that 


He aſl bis Ds ee ome, with a, few Friends ; with whom 


He could enjoy an agrerable R 7 RT. ION of > MI * D, and receive All 
the Adyantages of a fincere and ope n Friendſhip. | This Exceſſive Retire- 
ment was however 1 Incomveniencies, His Intimates were 
dropping = and their Places remained goat His own Infirmities 
Werß iner Ihe Fre Study growing more and more 
neceſſary ; and his ebay k and. 2 Plea- 

Jant and agreeable. 
| B 2 What 


k 3 nn E. 
"What Decays ſpever there might be in his" BDI F STN T, He 
nevertheleſs retained to the laſt "the (arne "and Perſpicutty "of his 
TrougnTs. But perceiving his Deſigns fruſtrated by the daily Attacks 
of NAruax, and that it would be ;nnpofſible to finiſh and compleat them 
in the Manner He wiſhed, it ſeems as if He had intended to deſtroy with 
his own Hand the greatef Part of his Worxs: And" that bee. 
Manuſcripts which were found after his Death were indebted" to the. 
| Teac) of bis Miner for their Preſervation. For He had within the 
laſt two or theee Tei of hiv Life aually burnt ſeveral Treatiſes, in the 
Compoſition whereof He had beſtowed no ſmall Qyantity of Time and 
Pains. The following indeed happened to be ſpured: But from the Place in 
which they were depoſited, and from ſome ether Circumſtances, tis probable 
that they owed their Eſcape to mere Porgetfulneſs. They were in Number 
thirteen, (beſides about Fourſcore Sermons) vis. 1. An Hebrew Grammar. 
2. Tyrocinia Arabica & Syriaca. 3. Specimen Yocabularii Biblico- Hebrai- 
ci, literis noſtratibus quantum fert Linguarum Diſſonantia deſcripti. 4. For- 
mulæ quædam Gemarinæ. 5. De variis generibus pedum, metrorum; carmi- 
num, &. Apud Judæos, Gracos & Latinos. 6. De Vocum ni: Monitio 
ad Tyrones. 7. e ad Mathefin & Pbilgepbiam ſpectantia. 8. 
Miſcellanea Philologica., 9. Opinions of the "Ancient Phi, 
10. Leddes: five Religionts & Literature Judaicæ Synopſis. 11. A 
Collection of ſome Antiquities? and Particulars in the Hiſtory of Mankind: 
tending to ſhew that Men bave not been bere upon this Earth from ETER- 
niTY, &c, 12. Some Paſlages relating to the Hiftory of CHRIS TN; col- 
lected out of the Primitive Fathers. 13. A Treatiſe relating to the Jews - 
of their Antiquities, Language, &c. And what renders it the more pro- 
bable, or indeed almoſt beyond Doubt, That He would have 
theſe bhewiſe if He had/remember'd them, is That ſeveral of theſe which 
remain undefiroyed are only Rudiments or rougher Sketches of hat He 
afterwards. reconſidered and carried on much further: and which even 
after ſuch Reviſal He nevertheleſs committed to the Flames, as being till 
(in his Opinion) ſhort of that PERFECTION to which Gord tofired ax ey hit 
intended to bring Oe” a 


260 


\ APN EFA OCE. 


It muſt be owned indeed that He had formerly publiſhed a PAR A- 
er on Part tb Book of EScLESsIAST ES which He had not cor 
refted. But for that very Reaſon He was afterwards earneſtly defiraus to ſup- 
preſs it. And He likewiſe compoſed-and. printed a little LATIN GRAM- 
Mak. But chis was only for the Uſe of his ey The Tamer, was 
printed in the\Year' 1690: The latter in 1703. | . 
Not long before his Death, He publiſhed the EN$UING Tanaris, 
intitle, Taz RIIIG Io or NATURE DELINEATED;” in which 
the Picture of his Lirz is moff Fully drawn. Were you may behold 

Him in his Rear CHARAcrER: in the humble SugMIssIou AND 
RxsrGNAT Ox of Himſelf to the uuerring Will of the DyIxx BIG; 
in his TR U ConJUGAL A PATERNAL AFFECTION; to his Family ; 
in his x1nD REGARD AND BENEVvoLENCE towards his Fellow-Creatures, 
according to their reſpective Stations in Life. For Hz HiMsELe fteadily 
practiſed thoſe DuT1Es AND” OBLIGATIONS which He ſo carneſtly re- 
commended to Orarss. The Publie Honours paid to his MeMozy, and 
the Great Demand for THIS Book (of which more than Ten Thouſand 
were ſold in a very few: Years) are ſufficient Teſtimonies of its Value. 
He had, in the Year 1722, printed off a few Copies of it for private Uſe. 
And as ſoon as he had done ſo, He began to turn his Thoughts to the 
Tump Quksriox: as appeats by a Manuſcript intitled Heads and 
Materials for an Anſwer to Queſtion 3. ſet down\rudely. and ang bow, 
in order to be confidered, &c. after. they are got into ſome Order. 
July 4, 1723. Underneath which He has added. They are writ- 
ten at Length (nat in my Short-hand). that ſo. if | this Anfwer fhould 
never be ' finifhed, | they may bowever | not be | totally loſt. However, 
in this Defgn He had Opportunity to make but a very ſinall Progreſs. 
For it was juſt about this Time that, at the Inſtances and Perſuaſion of 
his Friends, He ſet about reuiing and publiſhing the following Work ; 
wherein he had anſwered: the two firſt of the propoſed Queſtions : Re- 
ſolving, as ſoon-as that ſhould he Rama end faite be hee 
btn Tun ne 1}/ nt e l vd babe 


But 


dent of breaking 
his Death; which: happened upon the 2955. of -Oftober a, and 


of his Works in Print. For it would be 


by laying fo much Streſs upon the 


mg le He Ws Rin rows 1e ee Aden 
pleated the Reviſal and Publication ef the fun wing Trratiſe, an ucci- 
his Arm intreaſed his and accelerdted 


has abſolately put an End to the Expe@ation of 


-epually darin, . . 
uo ahd diſreſpertful'ro te PVL T0 if hi Fm thoyld"eipoſe his 
ore 1xPeRFECT SKETCHES in Print er bis Dearth: when HE Him 


SEK ha defiroyed ſeveral ann. becauſe Hie judged them 


„ tu Aera ag. en e ernennen r opt 

His Body was carried ann Ge Finborough: in Suffalk, One of 
b Vines? atid the Priricipal Reſidence of his now Eldett Son and Suc- 
ceſſor in his Eftate * "whorepreſins a6 0706. Whoſe 
in Parliament. k rt 1 f F< OH, Zn ARNE 2 


From all that has been ſaid'conotening Mr. 1 "I 


 notwithſtandin g his Declining to-accept of ue np lep ment, 
yet his STupres woe deſigned to be of Publir Uſe >: And his SolTTUpE 


was far from being ner a OY gere ns 
i as 5 00 psd 


is lateſt 8 ns als 201 cop, Goch 
bs cloſe a Life ſpent like his: And W e World as He ſojourned in 
it, quietly and refignedly. Boch the Manner of nenen that of his 
Dear were well worthy of Dniraοnm . 
It is ſearce worth while to take any Notice of an 1 or maliciaus Re- 


flection which has been caſt, by ſome over-zealous Perſons, upon this 


Gentleman's Memory, as if He had put a gbr n Caan 
of TRU TA, Reagon, 
and VIxR TE: Or a8 if He cold not have believed axigbt, becauſe; He 
did nbt think" it neceſſary to digreſs from his Subjel? in order to 1ER 
u1s CüEE D. -Surely, a Suſpicion bus founided'can deſerve ub Regard. 
However, it may not be amiſs to obſerve that it has: probably: hegen i- 
creaſed by a Oe miſtake that Mr. WorTAsTron, the uthür of the 
os RELIGION 
0 b. 


ReL1ctow, or ee DRLINDATED. was the * Perſon with 
Mr,WooLsTon who wrote. ſeveral/| Pieces which groisly attacked the 
Literal Truth of the Miracles of Jzsus CuRIsT. And this Miſtake, 
which aroſe originally from the Simulitude of Names, might happen to be 
further confirmed by Mr. WoorsTovw's intitling Himſelf Late Fellow 
of $tDngy CoLLEGE in Cambridge: At which College Mr. Wor- 
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The Religion / Nature de/ineated. 


To A. F. Eſq; 


111 . a rn a * — A 8 


WIE WAS much ſurpriſed, S IR, when (ſome time ago) you 
po importunately deſired my thoughts upon theſe queſtions, 


—_ 1. [:therereally any ſuch thing as natural religion, properly 

aa truly ſo called? 

II. If there is, what is it ? | 

III. How may a man qualify himſelf, fo as tobe able to judge, 
ay for himſelf, of the other religions profeſt in the world; to ſettle 

bis own opinions in diſputable matters; and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, neither 

difturbing others, nor being diſturbed at what paſſes among them? 


| 1 With what view you did this; whether in expectation of ſome little degree of 
ſuisfaktion; or merely to try my abilities; or (which I rather think) out of kind: 
3 B ness 


„ 1 y . 

ons, I ſhall not venture to gueld.” I y ſay, that.could I have foreſeen in que 
time, Wee eee T might have been better pre- 
j paredfor it. I might, have narkedwhar was fuirable tomy pur pol in thoſe 5 
- which I have red, but ſhall ſcarce ever, return to read am mote: many more 1 
; might have red too, Which, not wanting'them for my oyyn conviction, Ie 1 
neglekted, e ee ee 
þ _ ted what the various occurrences and caſet, that happen in life, ſugg , 
. in-general,. — of ve 0.ed pn Sunn, is. - 
——— —ꝛ—ᷣ [ > 
ty . 


 rioully within my ſelf uponithe; ticlesa 
© ny Thoughts which you require, 1 
ons, and conſulting a few ſcatterd papers, in which I had formerly for my own uſe . 
eue eue. (briefly, e ee e 


ing dope 
22 | 
e Delano I have ſaid, in e tories fabjet ſo 
beuten and ex hauſted in all its p its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which To ne | 
ny notions will incyitably.oceud that are nd. one's » and ſo many things 
require to be proved, which can ſcarce be by any other but the old ar- 
guments (or not ſo well), you muſt not expect to-find-much-that-is-new. Vet 


ſomething perhaps you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, 
the nature of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that 


bons thb hen al; I never met with any where.” And even s to thoſe matters, fon 


in which Thave been prevented by others, and Which perhaps may be comman, . 
you have them, not as I took them from any body, but as they uſed th appear to 
me in my walks and ſolitudes. So that they are indeed my # 
been long mine, which I ſend you; without any regard to 9 1 
haye not faid ; as I perſuade my ſelf. you will calily 
diſcern, whether a work of this Ade FEY} piece; e 1 
hand of an author from the falſe l . II — 
ho after all, i. would be madneſs in a man to go but of his right wi, hay A a 
cauſe it has been frequented by others, or perhaps is the high road. | 
Senſible how unfiniſhed this performance is, I call it only x Delineation, or | 
9 Where 1 A of trip e 


bts, ſuch as have . 


13-642 Of: Moral Good n EVIL 5 


who! has now paſſed the threſhold of old age 3 and h, upon chat and other ac- 
coumta, not able to bear much ſtudy or application. And thus I commit to your 
candor what follows: which, wr a: pa ctr, w e I s 
mung if gr oboe 31 aus WEL n Fob 


« 71 n * 8 = 94 een 
neee F +. it + dv. qe 


Sxcr. I. G Moral. Good ad Evil... 


Ac aum uud bow ne ee Walle v: 
SHE fo of religion ben ia che difference berween'the afts of men, 
+ which diſtinguiſhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is ſuch 
a diffctence, there muſt be religion; & contra. Upon this account it is that ſuch 
« long and laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome general idea *, or ſome 
rule b, by comparing the ſoreſaid acts with which it might appear, to which 
kind they reſpe&tive eh belong <. And tho men have not yet agreed upon any one, 
yet one certainly there muſt be. That, which I am going to propoſe, has always 
ſcemdto te not only evidently true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, chat per- 
taps for this very reaſon it hath not merited the notice of authors: and the uſe 
and application of it is ſo ca) chat if things are but fairly permitted to ſpeak for 
themſelves their o naru al lioguage, they will, with a moderate attention, be 
found themſelves to proclaim their on rectitude or obliquity; bat is, whether 
n or not. o 
meaning, 


» 
2 


kd Pe HL wi GC eG hed jou N W 
being capable of diftinguiſhing, chooſing, and aging for himſelf *: or more briefly, of 


anintelligent and free agent. Becauſe in proper ſpeaking no a at all ean be aſcribed 
to that, which is not indued with theſe capacitics. For that, which cannot di- 


1 \Sveraves requires of Exebyphro not b y.: d A . an dne n 
0, 5 rwre 14. Kurt ys, er. And again, l. e pa abr N- r M 7h wori bow 
bs bis . diner, e airy gere ere n, Gvar nov nE Tpcrly, OG 
ae d n Poſce exemplar houeſti. Luc. | oi rhea F 
by which pralilimintocae nity eopertiond, crimes mail be diftinguiſhd among themſelves; and there- 
fore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes from good actions. So that it is at bottom a rule 
which can do this, that is required. © Formula quadam confitmenda oft : quam ſi ſequemar in compa- 
yatione rerum, ab officio nus recedemws. Cic. 4 nã d a . Y deeper rd d 
aas rale ch d ig v] Arrian. © Ubi virtus, fi nibil ſitum oft in i *nobis . Cic. 


men run Dy x7- a Ti» n, m TY Cone FN D D MU Main. 
yr RT MW. Nb. 4b. 


i ab \ B 2 | ſtinguiſh, 


Fit alle A A CT a p 


is in reality only as infirument in the hand of ſomething which impoſes abe nereſ⸗ 
ſity; and cannot properly be ſaid zo att, Amme IIS 


ve an agent: therefore. not of bis inſtrument. 
un thetawos inert and paſſive matter, and can be but a mackne rok 
2 philoſophy eeraloribed #54 + ore 10 . nov Ae 


N 1 dad; 

2 Thoſe propoſitions ave trarg . or, truth is the 
conformity of theſe words or feu e eee to the things them 

ſelves, Dein. we e Ad A . N 141060163 £ 4&3 Sun EULA N + EB... 

[+ bern 


III. Ie ee l e Me wt TIRE a 
by deeds, -a3 well as by expreſs words or another propoſition. It is certain there. is a 
meaning in many acts and geſtures. Every body underſtands weeping *, N 
ing, ſhrugs, frowns, c. theſe are a fort of ee plications 
are many times made, and a kind of dialogue maintaind only of the eye 
and motions of the adjacent muſcles *. And we read of Reet Thats, are 
philoſopher, who'an/werd an argument by only getting up andy 4, and o 
one, who pretended to expre/s the ſame ſentence as many ways by gefticulation, 
as even Cicero himſelf could by all his copis of n Ay. But theſe 
inſtances do not come up to my meaning. There are many acts. of other kinds, 
uch as conſtitute thi character of a man's conduct ip life, which have in nature, 
and would be taken by any indifferent judge to have a fignification, and to imply 
ſome propoſition, as plainly to be underſtood as if it was declared in words: and 
therefore if what ſuch acts declare to be, is not, they muſt contradiet trath, as 
much as any falſe propoſition. or aſſertion can. 

If a body of ſoldiers, ſeeing another body approach, ſhould fire upon them, 
would not this dien dechyre thar they were enemica; andifthey wer her enemies, 
would'not this military language declare what was falſe? No, perhaps it-may be 
ſaid; this can only be called amiſtake, like chat which happend ro the Athenians 


® Lacryme ponders vocis habens. Ov. | o Ormli, ſupercilia, frons, waltns deni gas hen, qui ſermo 
8 Natu ſigniſque loquuntur. Ov. Eft ad quaſi ſermo corporis+ 
Gm. pal. h D N N. Prov. 4 Tir xerd ene, ayer wines, eerros- 

Tyre. Sext. Emp. So Menedemus reproved luxury by eating only olives, * ee u 
eee eee * Macrob, 


£ 


— — pig Dr. — ſome officer 
to have ſaid they were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that 
ſentence affirming them to be enemies be falſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke it 
was miſtaken ꝰ The truth or falſhood of this affirmation doth not depend upon 
theaffirmer's knowledge or ignorance : * beoaule there ir a mt ſenſe uffn to 
words, which muſt either agree or diſagree to that, whick the affirs 
mation is made. The thing i is che very Gune il, if intbthe place of words ds 
ſubſtituted a#ions. The falute here was in natare the ſalute of an enemy, but 
ſhould have been the flute of a friend: therefore it implied a falſity. Any /ſpecta- 
for would have underſtood this action as I do; for a declaration, that the other 
were enemies · 'Now what is to be underſtood, has a meaning: and what has a 
nn, — —— Hee: 
ul ſentence. © 

Wen Popilius Toer fbedthd'ro hive Cieers proferibed, ind ther he mighe 
" SiShilin'out —— would not his carriage hive ſufficiently ſig- 
ified to any one, who ws ignorant of the caſe; that Tally either warfome very 
bad man, and deſerved capital puniſhment ;- or had ſome way grievoufly injured 
this man; or at leaſt had not ſaved his life, nor had as much reaſon to expect bis 
ſervice and good offices upon occaſion, as he ever had to expect Tully's ? And 
all theſe things being falſe, were not his behaviour and actions expreſtve of that 
which was falſe, or contradictions to truth? It is certain he aded as if thoſe things 
had been true, which were not true, and as if thoſe had not been true which 
were true (in this conſiſted the fault of his ingratirude) : and if he in words 
had ſaid they were true or not true, he had done no more than talk as if they were 
ſo: why then ſhould not to a as if they were true ornot true, when they were o- 
eee gn eee, e eee, eee 

A A pertinacions objefor may perhaps ſtill fay, it is the buſineſs of ſoldiers to de- 
fend chemſelves and their country from enemics, and to annoy them as opportu- 
nity permits ;z and ſelf· preſervation requires all men not only barely to defend 
themſelves againſt aggreſlors, but many times alſo to proſecute ſuch, and only ſuch,; 
as are wicked and dangerous: therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are 
enemies againſt whom we ſee ſoldiers defending themſelves, and thoſe men wie- 
ked and een WEAR — — Not thut 


> * Wherewe find Gus re han, — bs pens dang Dees Thurs. . 
dune ts ToAtpuirs ipatberre. Diod,S. © Val. MU, © e 
YAjeres x n. Eurip. Quai interfit, andiam; an vidtam.. C. | 
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thoſe acts of defending and proſecuting ſpeab or ſignify ſo much: but conjectures 
are raiſed upon the common /en/e, which mankind has pffch proceeding. aſc 


— 


Hit be natural to conclude any thing from them, do they not naturaliy convey : 


the notice of ſomething to be concluded? And what is conveying. the. notice. of 
any ching but notifying or lignifying that thing? And then again, if this ſignifi- 
cation is natural and founded in the common principles and ſenſe of mankind, is 
not this more than to have a meaning which reſults only from the ule of ſore 


 parvicularplace or country, as that of language doth ? - ans | 


If Aſhould enter into a compact with B, by which, he premjfec and ieee 
never to do ſome certain thing, and after this he does that thing: in this caſe it 
mult be granted, that his act interferes with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. 
Now it cannot interfere with his promiſe, but it muſt alſo interfere with the 


truth of that propo/ition,. which ſays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or chat there | 


is ſuch a compact ſubſiſting. If this propoſition be true, A made ſuch @. certain 
agreement with B, it would be denied by this, A auer made any agreement with B. 


Why ? Becauſe the truth of this latter is incon/;fem with the agreement aſſerted 


an the former. The formality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a de- 


-nial, is this incon/ifexce.. If then the behaviour of 4 be inconſiſent with the a- 


greement mentiond in the former propoſition, that propoſition is as touch denied 
by As bebaviour, as it can be by the latter, or any other propoſition. Or thus, 
Xt one propoſition imports or contains that which is contrary to what is containd 
in another, it is ſaid to rontradict this other, and denies the exiſtence of what 
is containd in it. Juſt ſo if one act imports that which is contrary to the import 
of another, it contraditts this other, and denies its exiſtence. In a word, if 4 by 
his actions denies the ingagements, to which he hath ſubjected himſelf, his acti- 
ons deny them; juſt as we ſay, unn nne 
carth, or his writings' deny it. 
When the queſtion was asked, Who en aothelit tin undone mes; Mom's: 

for he committed them to my care > (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as his). By this 
act Damatas underſtood them to be hit; and if they had nat been his, but Al. 


' phondas's or Melibeus's, e/£gon, by an af very intelligible to Dametas, had ex 


- 


preſſed what was not true. What is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he, who 


has the u/e and diſpoſal of any thing, has all that he can have of it; and v. v. he 


Who has the al (or property) of any thing, muſt have all the «/e and diſpeſal of 
it. So that a man cannot more nnn ee an 
it, Ce. But of this ſomething more hereafter. 


e n T e S mee nick, berg nale x2. Plat. em & Mos. 1 


7 


\#-.£52 | of wid Gosch ond Eüt . 
mucke Yewif6 hiſtory we read, A win ivetubiiw mer porting» with. | 


wiſe; -and if ſhe had not been his wife, the caſe had been as in the preceding in- 
ſtance. If it be objefted, that ſhe might have been his miſtreſs ora harlot; I- 
wer, that ſo ſhe haye been, tho Iſaac had told him by words that ſhe was 
his wife. And lit is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and to make acts capable of contra- 
dicting truth, if be allowd to expreſs things as plainly and dtterminately 
as words can. Ch Wako — credit to that information which 
paſſed through his eye, than to that which he received by the ear :; and to what 
Naas did, than to what Tn I IN: that nota m apo. 
wife; but his ſiſter «. | | 
A certain author writes to this purpaſe, 4 It a ſvldier; e nb 
4 Guth to Ceſar, ſhould run over to the enemy, ere him agdinft Cen 
& and after that be taken; would he not be puniſhd as a deſerter, and a perjur- 
6 ed villain ? And if he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he never died Cr; 
« would it not be anſwerd, That with his tongue he did not deny bim, but with 
6 bis actions (or by facts) be did? And in another place, Let us, ſays be, 
4 ſuppoſe ſome tyrant command a Chriſtian to burn incenſe to Jupiter; without 
adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of Chrift if the Chriſtian ſhould 
do this, would it not be manifeſt to all, that by that very act be denied bim; 
(and I may add, conſequently denied thoſe prepofrions which affirm him to be the 
Chrif, a teacher of true religion, and the like )? 

When a man lives, as if he had the eſtate which he has not, or was in other 
regards (all fairly caſt. up) what he is not, what judgment is to be paſſed upon 
him? Doth not his whole conduct breath untruth ? dp wean fy (Of thee. 
pricxy of language permits), that he lives 'a hes? 

In common ſpeech we fay ſome actions are inſignificant, which would not be 
ſenſe,” if there were not ſome that are ſignificant, that have a tendency and mean» 
ing. And this is as much „ 3 mam 
Mien or fei. 


2 . n 
I g bole argirige PI«Awer Herod. 4 That inſtance of Menelaxs and his gueſt Hexan- 
der, in Arrian, might be ſubjoind to this. Ec vis au 1) QuaoPpore pipes αννανẽ, Iiir ve Gr 75 Mſerr. 
cis db. Glaus ar. © De Dupl, Mart. f Something like this is that in one of Greg. Nez.'s 
orations. When ſome Chriſtians, who had been inſhared by Fulien, asked. cd Leb .= they 
were anfwerd ir. xare F Tugis Nevers. 5 Ta wad fr . Chryſ. Kai cours 
„ 5 iaws, 5 five els vin rd, 15 Baſil ſpeaks: and therefore greater things muſt 
do it more. * As that Bairps ap. Diog. L. in v. Zen. It 


Nebetab, and taking conjugal liberties b, he preſently knew her to be //aac's 


— — 
R —ð*¹ duch acts ſeem to 
be adopted into their language, and may be reckond part of it: But acts of the 
former kind, ſuch as I chiefly here intend, Have anuumaiterable ſignification, and 
FO nn ever be made to expreſs 


— — — — — 
. very canerptiom of the mind brought 
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3 * ren TErE Lowes os. Atom, 
Tap n Wy Www prox. ow 7 
eu. rel; Ne en dg, Epift. ad Tit. © And vv EAN © els 27 — 
aj. ee Put. Res loquirur he: que ſoniper valor ple Cie. Neid 
. — — Id. Airs fogra αννον. * D . Baſe © $& W This we 
EZ FFT _ 
wy 2 4 Top aw. Ari Plato sto be d mot mind, Cy, 
oh. 3gbiris tha lade F Aro Poet op, it is much to be queſtiond CET on mon 
| — that ſome names of things are more natural or proper than others. ' wh. 
that this rectitude of names is the ſame & Em Seegoagers ; that it is [only] — 
ede inge dc. F bre; ſuch as may render them r 75 e red N cc. That lepi- 
aum & feftivum argumemum, which P. Nigidins. ap, A. Gell. makes uſe of: toſhew, cur videri poſſine 
ver ba eſſe naturalig-magis quan arbitraria, [deſerves only.to. be laughd at. n Hebr,...*.w1 
Arab. S0 4b, Erna obſerves that mat in sb. is to will, an. Arab, to nill (tho in 4robytheword is 
written »A: and in another place, that the ſame word even in the /ame language ſoractines Lignifies 
= N, a thing and its contrary.” And every one knows, that the greater part of our-words 
different ſenſes and uſes... may in Arabic, . N e er 
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forth and grown to maturity; and therefore as the moſt natural and expreſs re- 
preſentations of them. And, beſide this, they bear certain re/pefs to things, 
which are not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratio are in 
mathematics. For rhe facts and the things they. reſpect are juſt what they are, 
as much as any two given quantities are; and therefore the reſpects interceding 
between thoſe muſt be as fiat, as the ratio. is which one of theſe bears to the 
other: thatis, they muſt remain the fame, and always ſpeak the Lune language, 
n they are. 

I ay this down then as a fundamental maxim, That whoever a8 as if things 
l or not ſo, doth by his ads declare, that they are ſo, or not ſa, as plainly 
as he could by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwiſe, 
COR A roy, which aſſert them to be as they are*, 


Iv. No a# (whether word Þ or deed) of any being, to whom MO OI 
evil ore imputable, that interferes with any true Propoſition, or denies any thing 'to 
foi it is, ran be right. For, 

7. If chat propoſition, which is falſe, be wrong * , that aft which iplics | 
uch a propoſition, or is founded in it, cannot be right: becauſe it is the very 
propoſition itſelf in practice. 

2. Thoſe propoſitions, which are true, and expreſs things as they are, expreſs 
therelation between the ſubject and the attribute as it is; that is, this is either 
affirmed or denied of that according to the nature of that relation. And fur- 
ther, this relation (or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is determind and 
fixt by the natures of the things themſclves. Therefore nothing can interfere 
with any propoſition that is true, but it muſt like wiſe interfere with nature (the 
nature of the relation, and the natures of the things themſelves too), and conſe- 
quently be unnatural, or wrong in nature. So very much are thoſe gentlemen miſ- 
taken, who by following nature mean only complying with their bodily inclinari- 
ons, tho in oppoſition to truth, or at leaſt without any regard to it. Truth is but 
2 conformity to nature: and to follow nature cannot be to combat truth 4. 


hi s debe. * Plato uſes the fame way'of ſpeaking, re., Rondo nod 
un, Ne Kir, kr mecha. The contrary to this is in Aiforle dA dds e N 
x gabe; and co» Bip ανν,je And in S. B. mmm 109, and N TV. Actum genenale 
ver bum eſt, ſcus verbis ſive re quid agatur. Juſtin. Dig. © As it muſt be, becauſe Orb, 
4 A d. Soph, 4 Ti , Lag + urs meat var guru ics g xars Aye ( that is, ac- 
cording to truth, wk & hte affce worſen ty Ghere). e RP ns on 
fapientia dicit. Juy, a Pap * 
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"wb I there in a ſupreme being, upon whom the exiſtence of the world de- 


pends; and nothing can be in it but what He either cauſes, or permits to be; 


then to own things to be as they are is to on what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, 8 


15 be thus cauſed or permitted : and this is to take things as He'gives them ko go 


into His conſtitution of the world, and to ſubmir to His Will, revealing 
books of nature *. To do this therefore muſt be agreeable to His will. And 


if ſo, the contrary muſt bedifagreeable to it; and, fince(as we ſhall find in due 
time) there is a perfect rectitude in His will, certainly wrong 


I dere that I may not be miſunderſtood in ese e he ite of tel 


men. I do not fay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is n done by 
them, ſhould be /o done; i. e. that they ſhould uſe their liberty ill: but Tay, 
when they have done this and committed ſome evil, it is agrecable to His will, 
that we ſhould allow it. to have been. committed: or, it would be diſagrecable 
wohn mib that we ſhould dem it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our conduct, 10-be as they dri direct obedi- 
ence*: ſo the contrary, not toown things ?o be or to have been that are or have 
been, or not to be what they are, is direct rebellion againſt Him, who is the 
Author of nature. For it is as much as to ſay, God indeed cauſes. ſuch, 2 3 
thing to be, or at leaſt permits it, and it is; or the relation, _ that lies be- 
« tween this and that, is of ſuch a nature, eee . of the o» 
« ther, &c. this is true: but yet to m it ſhall nur be ſo: I will not indure it, 
« or act as if it were ſo: the laws of nature are ill framed, nor will I mind 
« them, or what follows from them: even exiſtence ſhall be non-exiſtence, 
e when my pleaſures require e een SORIA AHN AI» 
every, volantary infeattion'of truth... | 
4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are, 0 cyinfancear manner what- 
foever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are theſe : every 


| thitg is what it is; that which is done, cannot be undone z, and the like. And then if 


tRoſe truths be conſiderd as having always ſubſiſted in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which differs not fromthe Deity himſelf, to do 


chis i is to act not only in e eee or ſoveraignty, but to His 


egg n he . u ch a ene aper de eee 8 
e, is true in reſpect of every thing. 77 Oli . xaraxonuburren dg. e fury; h rid, 3 
Irrbnci. There is a paſſage ſomewhere in S. Ig gr. much like this : where it is faid (as I remem- 
ber)" that he, who worthips an Ange 71 rw dem no ud [as nen 
ue) enn 


nature 
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Ai - lo: which, if He be perfect, and chere be nothing in Him” bit 
what is moſt right, muſt alſo upon this account be moſt 'wrong. 
apprehend my 


Patdon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of God. Lou will 
meaning: Which perhaps may be better repreſented thus. If there are ſuch 
as axioms, which are and always have been immutably true, and conſe- 
quently have been always known 10 Gods be ſo b, the truth of them cannot be 
denied any way, either directly oi r indireetly, bur the truth of the Divine know- : 
ledge wu be denied! too, 8 
. Deſignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateſt poſſible 
ante, It is to put bitter for [Wect, darkneſs for light, | crooked for 
ſtreight, Ee. It ia to ſubvert all ſcience, to renounce all ſenſe of truth, and 
flatly to deny the exiſtence of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing 
does exiſt, if things are not ubat they are. 

To talk to a peſt, or otherwiſe treat it as if ĩt was a may, would ſurely be 
reckond an abſurdity, if not difrafion<.. Why? becauſe this is to treat it as 
being what it is not. And why ſhould not the converſe be reckond as bad; that 
is, to treat a man 25a-poſt 4; as. if he had no ſenſe, and felt not injuries, which 
he doth feel as if to him pain and ſorrow were not pain; e 

This is what the cruel and unjuſt often do. 

Laib, to deny things/to,be.as they are.is a tranſgreſſion of the great len of 
our nature, the law of reaſon. For truth eee e muß 
be violated. But of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature e, done farce c of 
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1 »it 7 #151 &+ 199 bloow ad ii 04 01 
e eee . s- dine einn in the me 
Words, which philoſophers apply to the Deity. AA 7h Irres db. n, N dds 
Ord. Ph. Jud. — ,, when his 
head was turned, in a fit” of raving. And among the monſtrous and mad extravagances of C. Ca- 
ligula/one is, that he treated his horſe Tacitaras 8 4 man. Swer. | | | © Horace argues after the 
ſame manner. Si quit leftiea nitidam geſtare amet agtam; Huit| veflens, ut nate; parer, &c. Inters 
ditto; buic mme adimat jus Prater, &c. Quid, ſiquis natam pro mure devovert agni, Integer eſt ani · 
mi? ne dixeris, r 
againſt truth to uſe a daughter as a lamb. K e 
Ne, aa, $5 inavrres. Ariſt. EE qaildem, quod ſud vi nes alliciat ad ſeſe, non emo 4M 


fans aliquo, ſed trahen; ſua dignitate : quod genes, r veritas of, Cie. rw Ta, 
a feſtival ſaying in Plut. 
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rn... reluctance: A ee aur 
does ſomething more than diſpleaſe 3 it is ch.. „ Hl 


way What bas been ſaid of afts inconſ;flent with truth, gy” 8 laid of many | 
omiſſions, or neglełts to af: that it, by theſe alſo true propoſitions may be denied 
10 be true 1 ple thoſe omiſſions, by which this is done, maſt be wrong for the 
„ adn, with thoſe aſſigned under the former fropofition.. . 

Nothing can be aſſerted or denied by any act with regard to thoſe rhings, 
to which it bears no relation: and here no truth can be affected. And when | 
ats do bear ſuch relations to other things, as to be declaratory of ſomethi 
concerning them, chis commonly is viſible; and it is not difficult to determi 
wherker trarh fuffers by the, or not. Sole bing? Ginnor poſſibly be done, 
but truth "muſt be dict iy and pofitively denied; and the thing will be clear, 
But the caſes ariſing from omiſſions are not always ſo well determind, and plain: 
it is not always ea to know whes or how far truth is violated by omitting. 
Here therefore more latitude muſt be allo wd, ray mult be left ro 5 
one's own judgment and ingenuity. 20 

This may be ſaid in general, chat whinkby truth would be denied by 3 


tte omitting to act can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth *. 


And there may be omiſſions in other caſes, chat are ſilent as to truth, But Yee 
there are ſome negli or refuſals to att, which are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with 
it (or, with ſome true propoſitions). m_ OT 

We before ſuppoſed to ave Sigel wi ts is the gern ein eb if 
now, on the other ſide, he ſhould by ſome ſolemn promiſe, oath, or other act 
undertake fo de ſome certain thing before Tuch a time, and hevoluntarily © omits 
to do it, he would behaye himſelf as if there had been no ſuch promiſe or en- 
gagement; which is equal to denying there rar apt nd with as much 
eontradicted in this as in the former inſtance. 7 

Again, there are ſome ends, which the er e e truth require us 
to aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are denied. 
If a man does not deſire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his 
own nature and the nature and definition of happineſs to be what they are. And 
then further, willingly to neglect the means, leading to any ſuch end, is the 
fame as not to propoſe that end, and muſt fall under the ſame cenſure. As 


een fron: eee ee, the not advancing towards it, and 


' © Par vers an lui oſs n Ehr. Cic. 2:9" BD. 008; at © © Qbleviews volun- 
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chat may be conſiderd as an act, many omiſſions of this kind are be tured 
over to the other fide, and brought under the foregoing propoſition. 

It miaſt be confeſt there is a difficuiy as to the means, by hich: to 
f confilt our own preſerrition und happinels.s: to know what thoſe are, and 

what they are with reſpect to us: For our abilities and opportunities are not 
equal:? ſome labor under diſadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the 
true natures of things, of their operations and effects in ſuch an irregular diſ- 
temperd world, and of thoſe many incidents, that may happen either to further 
or break our meaſures, deprive us of certainty in theſe matters. But ſtill we 
may judge as well as we can, and do what wean; F 
will be an omiſſion within rhe reach of che propoſition. 

nn deferve; to be antamentas 
to theſe by being either fotal, or notorious, or upon the ſcore of ſome other 
circumſtance. . It is certain I ſhould not deny the Pheniſe of Euripides to be 
an excellent drama by not reading. it. : nor do I deny Chihil mend to be a 
rare piece of antiquity by not going to ſee it. But ſhould I, having käme, 
health, and proper opportunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in or- 
der to improve my mind, and attain ſuch knowledge as may be ſeful to-mey 
I, ſhould then deny my mind to be what it. is, and that knowledge to be what 
it is. And if it doth, not appear preciſely, into hat kind of ſtudies this re- 
ſpect to truth will carry a man preferably ro all others, how fur it will oblige 
him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, and where the diſcontinuance 
begins to be no offence againſt truth, he muſt conſult his own opportunities: 
and genius, e e u e e 
which I ſaid before were not ſo well determind. 
| If I give nothing wo chis or that poor body, do Whotn L am under no parti- 
1 obligation, I do not by this deny them to be poor, any more than I ſhould 
deny a man to have a ſqualid hy ed a e eee 
waſhing, him, or to be lame by not taking him on my bacx. 

Many. things axe here to be taken into conſideration: (acconding to the next 
propolitinns : perhaps I might intrench upon truth by doing this; and then-F 
cannot. by not doing it l. But if I, being of ability to afford now and then. 
ſomething in charity to the poor, e 


ti the C Las EE al wt e 2 non. dick — 
facere adverſus ea que non facit, Dig, Nun prodire tn. 2 


diu voles: tamdin autem velle debebis, quoad te, quantum proficias, 1 fays Cicrro:to s 
Gon. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria eſt. Sen. 
L ſhouldi 
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I ſhould bes ccinaitily deny the Condition" of the poor to be what it is, and 


my own to be what it is: and thus truth would be injured. 80, again, Ho 


©: If I ſhould not ſuy my prayers at ſuch a certain hour, or iu ſuch a/tertain Place 
and manner, this Would not imply a denial of the exiſtence of God, His provi- 


dence, or my dependence upon Him: nay, there may be reaſons perhaps againſt 


that particular time, place, manner. r v e ney Mobs then 


Worſhip Him at all, ſuch a rota bmi ſſion would be equivalent to this aſſertior 
Bere is nd God, who governs the world, to be adored : which, if chere is ſueh a be- 
Ing, muſt be contrary to truth. Alſo generally and notoriouſly to neglect this du- 


ty (permit me to call it ſo), tho not quite always, will favor, if not directly 


übe the ſame untruth. For certainly to worſhip God uſter this manner is on- 


to worſhip him accidentally, which is to declare it a great accident that be is wor- 


ſhipd at all, and this approaches as near as it is poſſible to a total neglect. Be? 
fide, fuch,a paring and frequent worthiper of"'tlic Deity: bertkys Ae ax n- 


bitual diſregard of Him, as will render every religious act i t and null. 
Should I, in the laſt place, find a man grievouſiy kurt by ſome: ne 


1 down, alone, and without preſent help like to periſh; or ſee his houſe on 
nobody being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him 
my aſſiſtance immediately, I do not do it a7 all and by this refuſing to do it 


according to my ability, I deny his caſe to he What it 8; human nature to be 
hat it is; and even thoſe deſires and expectations, which I am ewe gets 
me err Oe OI, hater buy gr 
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TOE it is in it ſelf or in one reſpett; but alſo'what it maybe in any other reſpef?, - 


which is capable-of being denied by - WEAR of 
b e er- en T 

If a man ſteals a horſe, e has thi he may be kad indeed by 
ein him to uſe him as a horſe, but not as the horſe of another man, who gave 
him no. licence to do this. He does not therefore conſider him as being what 


he is, unleſs he takes in the reſpect he bears to his true oer. 3 


neceſſary perhaps to conſider what he is in reſpect to his color, ſhape or age: be-. 

cauſe the thief s riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be 
of any particular color, Cc. I ſay therefore, that thoſe, and all thoſe proper- 
ries, reſpects, and circumſtances, which may be contradifted by practice, are 
20 be taken into eue F catherwile the e e is: but 
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Senat, men and the'whble compaſs of it being not taken in, it is 

taken not as being what it is, party eee ee 

ſpebts perhaps as being wha? it is nom. | 
If a rich man being upon a journey, ſhould be'robbed and lit l would 


be a ſecond robbery and injuſtice committed upon him to take from him part 
of his then character, and to conſider him only as a rich man. His charac» 


ter completed is a rich man robbed and abuſed, and indeed at that time a poor 
man * and diſtreſt, cho able to repay afterwards the affiſtance lent him. | 
Moreoyer 4 man in giving afliſtance of atiy kind to another ſhould confider 
what his owt circumftances ate, as well as what the others are v. If they do 
not permit him to give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to 
want it: but if he ſhould give it, and by that deny his own or his family's. 
circumſtances to be what they are, he would actually contradict truth. And 
fince (as I have obſerved already) all truths are conſiſtent, nor can any thing 
be true any further than it is compatible with other things that are true; hen 
both parties are placed in a Tight, light, and the caſe properly ſtated for a judg 3 
meut, the latter may indeed be truly ſaid to want aſſiſtance, but not the aſſiſtance 
of the former: any more than a man, WhO wants a guide, may be ſaid to want 
a blind or a lame guide. e eee what 
the latter is witli reſpect to the former. 

The caſt becomes more difficult, when a wan (A) is: under ſome promiſe-or 
 conipatZ to aſſiſt another (B), and at che ſame time bound to conſult his own: 
happineſs, provide for his family, c. and he cannot do theſe, if he does that, 
effefiually. For what muſt A do? Here are not indeed oppoſite truths, but 
there ure truths on oppoſite des. I anſwer: tho there cannot be two incom- 
1 or tho two inconſiſtent acts cannot be both A's duty at the 

me time (for then Kis. dut) would be am impoſſibility) ; yet an obligation, 
which 1 4 call mixt, may ariſe out of thoſe differing conſiderations. A ſhould 
aſſiſt B; bur /i, as not to neglect himſelf and family, Ec. and /o to take care 
of himſelf and family, as not to forget the other ingagement, as well and bo- 
1 as he can. Here the importancs of the truths on the one and the other | 
fide ſhould be diligently compared: and there muſt in ſuch caſes be always: 
een wot Ix. i not in man's power to promiſe 


po . en e it 2 caſe ſomething: like this, whicltoccurs: 
in Talm. Maſſ. Phe. o Utrique fil conſulendum ef. nn . 
Sen. * mmꝶmi OR Plaut. 

abſplutely; 


a N rA 0 &&. J. 


Ah, keen ie whp,amay be 4 . 

Ane 
Ic many in of partial 1 

| Fa: Ae po eee Money 

In ſhort, when things are truly eſtimated, e 

ee engel: „ ad e that uni ga muſt be added to chem. 


VII. Cc bins: the Boks that at maſt be "I 
likewiſe when the omiſſion of any thing would be wrong, the. ding of it 6. 8 
n en | Becauſe contrariorum contratia oft ratio, „ 


"VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For tha 
cannot be good, which is wrongs nor that evil, which is right. Se ng 


N. Buery eg therefore of ſuch a being, as ir befare dſevidedy nd all thſ 
ee which interfere with truth (i. e. deny any propoſition to be true, which 
is true;; or or ſuppoſe any thing eee eee ©) ev wat 
evil, in ſome degree or other > the forbearing ſuch alis, and the acting in oppoſition 
to ſuch omiſſions are morally good and when' any thing may be either _ or not 
done, equally without the violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be minded well, that when I ſpeak of acts incondiſiec 
with truth, I mean any truth any true propoſition whatſoever, whether con- 
taining matter of ſpeculation, or plain fact. c e 
erer, n 11d 

1 ob 3 | | | 

| be hers eu lt ey ply as n. 1 W ber 
Jocaſta and Ocdiphs : u Kreres de vd fegte Thy poyrghs Tees, A. any more, than to rub with 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only reis is confiderd 4 as if all was nothing 
more, but barely ręſhis ; bu t this is an incomplete idea of the act. For Tg F h is more than 
Tg by it lf: and Tg}; F n. © wiled; is ill more: and certainly rg/our Tw xk Tf xu is 
2 different thing from r 75 pwogior Ty , Ste. He might as well have faid, that to ruba red 
bor piece of iron with one's bare hand is the fame as to rub one that is cold, or any other innocent 
piete of matter: for all is but rg4{44... Thus men, affecting to appear free-thinkers, ſhew 

to be but half-thinkers, or % they do not take in the whole of that which is to be 
85 Sunt res qualam ex tempore, & tx conſilio, non ex ſua nuturi conſiderande. 3 
tant, aut quid perſonis dignum ſit, comſaleramdum eff, &c. Cie. © Os Abyus Qiairony + Al re- 
e. Arr. Amico agro aliquis affidet : probamus. at hoc fs hareditatis eausd facit, 

vultur eft, cadaver expefiat. Sen. r | e 
— 1 eg No * 1 


1 
* 
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It may be of uſt alſo to remember, that I have added thoſe words in ſome = 
degree or other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal. Thoſe 
truths which they reſpect, tho they are equally true, may compriſe matters of 
very different importance v; or more truths! may be violated one way than 
another © : and then the crimes committed by the violation of them may be e- 
qually (one as well as the other) faid to be crimes, but not equal crimes 4. 
If A ſteals à book from B which was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true A is 
guilty of a crime in not treating the book as being what it is, the book of B, 
who is the proprietor of it, and one whoſe happineſs partly depends upon it: 
but ſtill if A ſhould deprive B of a good eftate, of which he was the true ow n- 
er, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. For if we ſuppoſe the book 
to be worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 10000 J. that truth, which is 
violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated 10000 times by rob- 
bing him of his eſtate. It is the ſume as to repeat the theft of one pound 
10000 times over: and therefore if 10000 theſts (or crimes) are more, and all 
together greater than one, one equal to i ooo muſt be greater too: greater 


than that, which is but the tooooth part of it, ſure. Then, tho the conve- 


nience and innocent pleaſure, that B Wenz in che usr che doit; we a degree 


of happineſs : yet the happineſs accruing to him from the efate,: by which he 
was ſupplied not only with neceſſaries, but alſo with many other comforts and 
harmleſs injoyments, vaſtly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in 
the former caſe was, B had a property in that, vbich gave him ſuch a degree of 
bappineſs : that violated in the latter, B bad a property in that, which gave him 
4 happineſs vafily" ſuperior to the other; The viclation cherefote in the latter 


caſe is upon this account a vaſtly greater violation chan in the former. Lay, 
the truths violated in the former caſe might cnd in B, + ir 


perhaps be repeated in them of his family, who ſubſiſt alſo by the efate, and 


* Notwithſtanding that paradox of the Stoics, "Ort ira Ti apagrigars, g 7% reg deere, Ap 
Cie, Plus, Diog. L. & al. which might eaſily be confuted from their own words in Cicero. 7 
ſinning be like paſſing a line, or limit; that is, going over or beyond that line: then, to ſon being equal 
to going beyond that line, to go more (or farther) beyond that line muſt be to fin more. Who ſees 
not the falſity of that, nec bono viro meliorem, —— nec forti fortiorem, net ſapiente ſupientiorem poſſo 
fieri? And ſo on. Nullum inter ſcelus & erratum diſcrimen facere (as S. Hier. expreſſes their opi- 
nion: if that epiſtle to Celantia be his) is to alter or deſtroy the natures of things. > Sure that Wiſe. 
man was but a bad accountant, who reckond, Tw fei d den en, xu pris en 
Ap. Plut. © This, is confeſt in Cie. 1/lud intereſt, quod in ſervo necundo, ſi adjit injuria, ſe- 
mel peccatur : in patris vita violanda multa peccantur, &c, Multi nine feccatorum preflar, &c. 
4 This may ſerve for an anſwer to Chryſppus, and them who ſay, M ee Ha- dh, 
t 159&- udusẽ· e ee «jmaprizuat®-, N. Ap. Diog. L. 


are to be provided for out of it. als 
every one of chem, and all their deſcendents... Thus the degrees of evil or 
guilt are as che importance and number of truths violated a. I ſhall only add, on 
the other ſide, that che value of good actions will riſe at leaſt in proportion to 
ee eee eee eee 
equal, any more than the oppoſite evil omiſſions... - 

Bur let us return co char, Which ia our main ſubject, the difinias berwoen 
moral good and evil. Some have been ſo wild as to rene 
thing: but from what has been ſaid here, it is manifeſt, that there is as cer- 
tainly moral good and evil as there is true and falſe ; and that there js as natural 
and immutable a difference between theſe as between theſe, the difference at the 
bottom being indeed the ſame b. Others acknowledge, that there is indeed. 
moral good and evil; but they want ſome criterion, or mark, by the help of 
which they might know them aſunder. And others there are, who pretend 
to have found that rule, by which our actions ought to be ſquared, and may. 
be diſcriminated; or that ati mate end, to which they ought all to be reſer- 
red e: but what they have advanced is either falſe, or not ſufficiently guarded, or 
not comprehenſive enough, ONT ee e e 
ducible to my rule. For 

They, de reckon: nothing to be good bor what they dil besetes e, ey 
denotninate actions according as that is, er d eg A e e ends of thim ; n 
but then what is boneflum b? Something is till wanting to meaſure things by, 
and to ſeparate the bonefta from the inboneſſa. 

They who place all in following nature i, if they mean by that ans acti 
auen ne e (ay eee eee 


„u paris neee ventum Wan * — repig- 
nant, Atque ipſa utilitas. Hor. d Therefore they, who denied there was either good on evil (h 
nt xa3), were much in the right to make thorough work, and to ſay there was nothing in na- 

ture either true or falſe. V. Sext. Emp, & Diog. L. Quo [cxtremum, . ultimum bonorum ] 
omnium philoſophorum ſententid rale debet eſſe, ut ad id omnia referri oporteat: ipſum autem nuſquam. Cic. 
4 There was among the old philoſophers ſuch an uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the 
nnn that if Varro computes rightly, the number might be raiſed to 288. 8. Aug. 

© Owod boneftum eft, id bonum ſolum habendum eft. Cato ap. Cle. * Oui [omnes] permulta ob 
eam unam cuulam faciunt—— quis honeftum ef. Cic, lt is commonly placed among ends : and 
is conſiderd as ſuch in thoſe ways of ſpeaking ; honeftum eſſe propter ſe experendum, Cic. Finem bono- 
rum efſe honeſt? vivere, ib. and the like. To fay, Quo landabile oft, omne honeſtum eft, or any 
thing like that, is to ay nothing. For bow ſhall one know what is truly lawdabile 7 . 
irs Co e urls (al. a oo e ae Up. rt x wh wat. 


i gie. Diog, L. F 
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in nature ute, or according to truth) ſay what is right. But 4 b 


ſeem to be their meaning. And if it is only that a man muſt follow his own 
nature , ſince his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, 
which he has in common with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will 
miſlead him, 3 than gs 
ren At beſt this talk is looſe. Far! | 

— — rebe.che/lew, by which our acts are to be 
jdged; and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them 
lawful or unlawful, good or bad, ſay ſomething more particular and preciſe. 
And indeed it is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reaſon, is right; 
and that which is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reaſon 
is meant that which is found by the right uſe of our rational faculties, this is the 
fame with truth : and what is faid-by them, will be comprehended in what I 
have ſaid. But the manner in which they have deliverd themſelves, is not yet 
explicit enough ©. It leaves room for ſo many diſputes and oppoſite right-reaſons, 
that nothing can be ſettled, while every one pretends that his reaſon is right. 
And beſide, hat I have faid, extends farther : for we are not only to reſpect 
thoſe truths, which we diſcover by reaſoning, but even ſuch matters of fac, as 
are fairly diſcoverd to us by our ſenſes. We ought to regard things as being 
what they are, which way ſoever we come to the knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themſelves with ſuperficial and tranſient views, de- 
duce the difference between good and evil from the common ſenſe of mankind 9, 
and certain principles © that are born with us f, put the matter upon a very infirw 
foot... For it is much to be ſuſpected there are no ſuch innate maxims as they 

pretend, but that the impreſſions of education are miſtaken for them: and be- 

Ride that, the ſentiments of mankind are not ſo uniform and conſtant, as mt we 
may * truſt, Wach an important Gillinition vpon.them s, 


a P d bes he wide, undique dd & nibilrequirene; but thoſe 
words have either no meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is natura un- 
dique perſocta c nihil requirens ? Beſide, moral religion doth not conſiſt in following nature already per- 
fect, but by the practice of rdigjon we aim at the perfecting of our natures. | d Celebrated 


ey where, | 8 To 5) &7W dage- r 4 Tees, rug N, T 9 yoo ues Ae, 


rt Toriges r urrlen, de N, c de. 5 a Tas pte Crane, Andy, Rh. 4 Nec ſolum 
jus & injuria a natura dijudicatur, ſed omnino omnia honeſia & tur pia. Nam communis intelligentia 
nabis notas res efficit, eaſque in animis noftris inchoavit, ut haneſta in virtute ponantur, in vitiis turpia. 
Cic, Keirigus Pow [ 6 Xevorrr®- ] d ee, th, cine. Diog.. L. © They are uſually 
called principia natura, lex (or leges) nature, ages, tome), or Purixai imum, raO- Speis, &. 
The ſet of theſe practical principles (or « habit flowing from them) is, what, I think, goes by 
the name of Syneereſ6s. 5 Unaqueque gens hoc legem nature putat, quod didicit. Hieron. 


D : They, 


oi . e 
nothing evil but pain , and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencies to this or tbas b, 
do not agree in what this pleaſure is to be placed ©, or by what methods and act - 
men have di fferent taſts, different degrees of ſenſe and philoſophy, the ſame 
thing cannot be pleaſant to ll : and if particular actions are to be proved by 
this. teſt, the morality. of them will be very uncertain; the ſame act may be 
of one nature to one man, and of another to another. Beſide, unleſs there be 
ſome ſtrong limitation added as a fence for virtue, men will be apt to ſink into 
grols.yoluptuouſnes, as in fact the generality of Epicurss's herd have done a 
all his talk of temperance, virtue, tranquillity of mind, tr.) 
and the. bridle will be uſurped by thoſe appetites which it is a principal part 
of all religion, natural as well as any other, to curb: and reſtrain. So theſe 
men ſay what is intelligible indeed: but what they ſay is falſe. For not all 
pleaſures, but only ſuch pleaſure as is true, or happineſs. (of ee 
ee among:ths fines, or ultima bonorum. 
Hee, who, having conſiderd the two extremes in mens practice, — — 
e eee eee eee places virtue in the midals, and ſeems to 
rae aide ef i rom in rution ran cquadiftnce fromthe oppoſite un, 


+ Under which word theſedelicte men comprebend labor, When Epicuras, in tar b uked.Ko. 
2 j T vos; be anſwers, Na. And Mindyrides (Zwodvgidn,, ap. Herod. % ini ca I) x os 
ny &rlzere) proceeded ſo far in his averſion to labor, that ejus latus alieno labore condolwit— : qui cum 
vidiſſet fodientem, & altilis raſtrum allevantem, laſſum ſe fieri (y Ahe, in Athen,) queſtus vetuit 
illum opus in conſpetiu ſuo facere. Sen. d Ad hac [voluptatem, & dolorem | & que ſequamur, 
& que fugiamus, refert omnia [Ariſtippus]. Cic. Velim definias, quid fit voluptas: de quo 
onmis hac queſtio e. Cic. The diſputes about pleaſure between the Cyrenaics,, Epicurns, Hieronymucs 
c. are well known : whether the end was pleaſure of body or mind: whether it was volupras in mo- 
tu, or in ſtatu (ſtabilitate); qua ſuavitate aliqua naturam ipſam movet, or qua percipitur, omni dole- 
re detracto; v c xamoy, Or 4 xare5 1 warn, KC. Cic. Diog. L. & al. 4 Negat Epicurus ju- 
cundè vivi poſſe, niſi cum virtute viuatur. Cic. But for all that their pleaſures have not continued 
to be always like thoſe in the little gardens of Gargettus. Nor indeed do they ſeem to be very vir - 
tuous even there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontium (or, as he amorouſly called her, Atwrre- 
ben) a famous harlot; but the ce 74 reit Eng. lit i 6s vols wire; en. And in bis book az 
1124 he is ſaid to have written thus, Os dyeſe byw 74 16how Tyaler, Aug j TH; Alf xνν (xu 


aan, Athen.) dds, ü Y x, v M Ager, x. See this and more in Diag. E. St. 
Jerew uſcs the plural camber, as if this was the prevailing notion in his time. * 
eſt, uE g, Uaregoonus naxia ara,  # 'H @arigCoan Y. 1 4 ig ys), 2 


5 Ae iran). ESν A d cgrrn ths vgn, Of f 50a, x72, Marora 5, Ivo xaxiar Y 
AWW nal De, 1 5 nar” imino. Ariſt. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, and others), 
TD IO Watte waar 
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could only deſign to be underſtood of ſuch virtues, as have extremes. It muſt 
be granted indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme, 
muſt he ſo far wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally (or nearly) di- 
vides the diſtance, and declines neither way, muſt be right : alſo, that this notion 
ſupplies us with a good direction for common uſe in many caſes. But then there 
are ſeveral obligations, that can by no means be derived from it: ſcarce more 
than ſuch, as reſpect the virtues conched under the word moderation. And even 
as to theſe, it is many times difficult to diſcern, VE ee eee e 

This the author himſelf was ſenſible of Þ. 
| had wine his ater Phivimeker eiuacto:conff in ich: bins to God ©, 
as we are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar), he ſays what I hall 
not diſpute: But ſince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain 
this likeneſs, we are little the wiſer in point of practice: unleſs by it we un- 
derſtand the practice of truth, God being trutb, and doing nothing contrary to it 4. 

Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, 
will hold better than theſe mentiond, I much queſtion. Bur if the formal ratio of 
moral good and evil be made to conſiſt ina conformity of mens acts to the truth 
of the caſe or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, the diſtinction ſeems to be 
ſettled in a manner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant 
by a true propoſition and matter of fat is perfectly underſtood by every body; ſo 
will it be eaſy for any one, ſo far as he knows any ſuch propoſitions and facts, to 
compare not only words, but alſo actions with them. A very little skill and attention 
will ſerve to interpret even theſe, and diſcover whether they ſpeak truth, or not ©, 


X. If there be moral good and evil, diſtinguiſbd as before, there is religion ; and 
ſuch as may moſt properly be ſtyled natural. By religion I mean nothing elſe but an 
obligation to do (under which word I comprehend acts both of body and mind. 
I fay, to do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be 


* When he ſays, it mult be taken Brot dd & 6 N r nHorwhy, it is not by that aſcertaind, 
See before. d ©3 Þ beiden Nele vd Tis, 5 THO, . Therefore R. Allo might have ſpared 
that cenſure, where he blames him far expreſſing himſelf too generally, when he fays, W Ni] 192), 
UV) CNPEA) weed YA? without telling kim what that manner, time, place s. That 
man, {ays he, cannot be negleted, who cndeavours d. O: II, & de agen, ty dee d 
Toy ede de Fae. And in another place, our Puyy e’ is levi 9:5 aer ad , H 
St. Auguſl in ſeems to agree with him, in that ſentence of his, Religionis ſumma eſt imitari quem colis. 
« od ayogans dewrnFus, Ti Togo wv 4 fret 925 i, On," dn & An. Stob, * There is 
certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero ſeems . 
S Peorenchouy''s „„ 
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done. So that there muſt be religion, if there are things, of which ſome ought 
not to be done, ſome not to be omitted. But that there are ſuch, appears from 
what has been ſaid concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, which to omit 
would be evil, and which therefore being done would be good or well done, ou 
certainly by the terms to be done; and ſo that, which being done would beevil;and 
implies ſuch abſurdities and rebellion againſt the ſupreme being, as are mentiond 
under propoſition the IVch. ought moſt undoubtedly not 10 be dum. And then 
ſince there is religion, which follows from the diſtinction between moral good and 
evil; ſince this diſtinction is founded in the reſpect, vhich mens acts bear to truth; 
and ſince no propoſition can be true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as 
they are in nature: ſince things are ſo, there muſt be religion, which is founded 
in nature, and may upon that account be moſt properly and truly called the religion 
of nature or natural religion; the great law of which religion, che law of nature, or 
Nun (as we ſhall afterwards find reaſon to call &) of the oe rd of nite is, 


3 That every intallicont, afive. and free being bold ſo * bimſelf, as by 
yo att 10 contradict truth; or, that be ſhould treat every thing as being what ir is. 
 ,, ;Objeftions Lam ſenſible may be made to almoſt any ching; but I believe none 
a to what has been here advanced but ſuch as may be anſwerd. For to conſider a 
ching as being ſometbing elſe than what it is, or (which is the ſame) not to conſider 
it as being what it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. However, for a ſpecimen, I will 
ſet downa few. Let us ſuppoſe ſome gentleman, who has not ſufficiently conſiderd 
theſe matters, amidſt his freedoms, and in che gaiety of humor, to talk after ſome 
fuch manner as this. C If every thing muſt be treated as being what it is, what 
ce rare work will follow? For, 1. to treat my enemy as ſuch is to kill him, or re- 
&« vexge my ſelf ſoundly upon him. 2. To uſe a creditor, who is a ſpend · thriſt, or 
one that knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion for it, as ſuch, is not to 
“ pay him. Nay further, 3. If I want money, don't I att according to truth, if I 
& take it from ſome body elſe to ſupply my own wants? And more, do not I act 
& contrary to trutb, if I do xt? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a deſign 
6 e doing him ſome great miſchief, if he can find him, ſhould 
« ask me where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, ſay I do 
not know, tho that be falſe? 5. At this rate I may not, in a frolict, break a 
te glaſs or burn a book: becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as being what they 


nenn in tue edv 719 wg, to uſe Maim: s words, And thus that in Arrianws. were, 
Nop©- 8uvrix%; io 27 ©-, 76 ax3AvF01 Th Query . Omni in re quid ſit veri, videre c tueri de- 
cer. Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. pie whine pt yore ug By which one 
or other will not ſay. Quid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit eſſe nivem, cc. Lact 
2B | are, 
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t are, is to drink out of the one, not to break it y and to read the other, not 
cc hurn it. Lafly, how ſhall a man know: what is true: and if he can find out 
t truth, may he not want the power of acting agreeably to it? ? 
— it ivicafy to:rephideven what has been'utreidy Wk For 
if the objectors enemy, whom we will call E, was nothing more than his ene- 
my, there might be ſome force in the objection; but ſince he may be con- 
ſiderd as ſomething elſes beſide that, he muſt be uſed according to what he is 
in other reſpects, as well as in that from which he is denominated the ob- 
jector's (or O's) enemy. For E in the firſt place is a nan; and as ſuch may 
claim the benefit of common humanity, whatever that is: and if O denies it 
to him, he wounds truth in a very ſenſible part. And then if O and E are 
fellow-citizens, living under the ſame government, and ſubject to laws, which 
are ſo.many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one man to another, 
and by which E is exempt from all private violence in his body, eſtate, &c. 
O cannot treat E as being what he is, unleſs he treats him alſo as one, who 
by common conſent is under ſuch a protection. If he does otherwiſe, he 
denies the exiſtence of the foreſaid laws and public compacts : contrary to 
truth. And beſide, O ſhould act with reſpect to himſelf as being what he is; 
a man himſelf; in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, and one who has given up all 
right to private revenge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth there- 
fore be obſerved; the reſult will be this. O muſt treat E as ſomething com- 
pounded of a. man, a fellow- citizen, and an enemy, all three: bat is, he muſt 
only proſecute him in ſuch a way, as is agreeable to the ſtatutes and methods, 
which the ſociety have obliged themſelves to obſerve. And even as to legal 
Froſecutions, there may be many things ſtill to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew 
himſelf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which 
yet may be of moment and importance to him, or not. If they are ſuch things, 
as really affect the ſafety or happine/3'of O or his family, then he will find him- 
{elf obliged, in duty and ſubmiſſion to truth, to take refuge in the laws; and 
to puniſh E, or obtain ſatisfaction, and at leaſt ſecurity for the future, by the 
means there preſcribed. Becauſe if he does not, he denies the nature and ſenſo 
of happineſs to be what they are; the obligations, which perhaps we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter he is under to his family, to be what they are; a dangerous and 
wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked]; the end of laws, and ſociety itſelf, to be 


the lafety and good of its members, by preventing F ee 
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which-it will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But if the 

of E riſes not beyond triſting, or more tolerable infances, then O might aft again 
truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or hazard in proſecuting E than he can afford, 
or the thing loſt or in danger is worth; ſhould treat one that is an enemy in lit- 
tle things, or a little enemy, as a great one; or ſhould deny to make ſome al- 
lowances, and forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of human nature 
makes it neceſſary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Lafths 
in caſes, of which the laws of the place take uo notice, truth and nature would 
be ſufficiently obſerved, if O ſhould keep a vigilant eye upon the ſteps of his 
adverſary, and take the moſt prudent meaſures, that are compatible with the 
character of a private perſon, either to aſſwage the malice of E, or preyentthe 
effects of it; or perhaps, if he ſhould only not uſe him as a friend . For this if 
he ſhould do, notwithſtanding the rants of ſome men, he would cancel'the oa» 
tural differences of things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the ſecend objection, if he acts as he ſays there, does; inthe firſt 
Rr For he lays 
him under a heavy ſentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eſtate, or any 
more eſtate. In the next place, he arrogates to himſelf more than can be true: 
that he perfectly knows, not only what his creditor and his circumſtances are, 
but alſo what they ever will be hereafter,” He that is now weak, or extravagant, 
or very rich, may for ought he knows become otherwiſe. And, which is to be 
conſiderd above all, he directly denies the money, which is the creditor s, to be 
the creditor s. For it is ſuppoſed to be owing or due to him (otherwiſe he is no 
creditor): and if it be due to him, he has a right to it: and if he has a right 
to it, of right it is his (or, it is bis). But the debtor by detaining it uſes it, 
as if it was his own, and therefore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he who pays may think him ex- 
travagant, c. or any other truth; that act has no ſuch ſignification. It only 
ſigniſies, that he who pays thints it due to the other, or that it is his: and 
this it naturally doth fignify. For he might pay the creditor without havieg 
any other thought relating to him, but would not without this. 

Anf. to objeftion the 3d. Acting according to truth, as that duni uſed in 
the objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, ſo to act that no truth 
may be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence 
is a forbearance, which does not ſignify, that I do not want money, or which 
denies any truth. But taking i it denies that to be bn; wha (by the 2 vr 
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i bis. The former is only as it were ſilence, which denies nothing: the lat- 
ter a direct and loud aſſertion of a falſity; the former what can contradict no 
truth; becauſe the latter does. If a man wants money through his own extra- 
vagance and vice, there can be no pretence for making another man to pay for 
his wickedneſs or folly. We will ſuppoſe therefore the man, who wants mo- 
ney, to want it for neceſaries, and to have incurred this want through ſome mi 
fortune, which he could not prevent. In this caſe, which is put as ſtrong as 
can be for the objector, there are ways of expreſſing this want, or acting ac- 
cording to it, without treſpaſſing upon truth. The man may by honeſt labor 
and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants; or he may apply as a /upplicant *, not as 
an enemy or robber, to ſuch as can afford to relieve him; or if his want is very 

preſſing, to the firft perſons he meets, whom truth will oblige to aſſiſt him ac- 
cording to their abilities: or he may do any thing but violate truth“; which is 
a privilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him many reſources. And fuch a beha: 
viour as his is not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreſſive of it in a way * 
is natural; but he would deny it to be what, it is, if he did not act thus. 
there is no way in the world, by which he may help himſelf without the vio- 
lation of truth (which can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. If there is no other way) he 
muſt een take it as his fate e. Truth will be truth, and muſt retain its charac- 
ter and force, let his caſe be what it will. Many things might be added. The 
man, from whom this money is to be taken, will be proved ſect. vi. to have 
a right to defend himſelf and his, and not ſuffer it to be taken ſrom him; per- 
haps he may ſtand as much in need of it, as the other, Er. | 

An. to obj. the 4th. It is certain, in the firft place, that nothing may wil. 
lingly be done, which in any manner promotes murder : whoever is acceſſary 
to that, offends againſt many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged 
to anſwer the furio/o's queſtion. Silence here would contradict no truth. 3. No 
one can tell, in ſtrict ſpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. 
Therefore you may zruly deny, that you know where the man is. Laſtly, if 
by nor diſcovering him you ſhould indanger your life (and this is the hardeſt 
circumſtance, that can be taken into the objection), the caſe then would be 
the ſame, as if the inquirer ſhould ſay, “If you do not murder ſuch. a one, I 
will murder you.” And then be ſure you muſt not commit murder; but 
muſt defend your ſelf againſt this, as againſt other dangers, againſt Banditi, c. 
as well as you can. Tho merely to deny truth by words 0 mean, when they 
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are not productive of facts to follow ; as in judicial tranſactions, bearing wit- 
_ neſs, or paſling ſentence) is not equal to a denial by fast; tho an abuſe of lan- 
guage is allowable in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all fins againſt truth are 
not equal, and certainly a little treſpaſſing upon it in the preſent caſe, for the 
good of all parties , as little a one as any; and tho one might look on a man 
in ſuch a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a may but a mad 
man : yet truth is /acred®, and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
.cence, by giving timely notice to the man 1 cin! in — of 
taking the advantage of ſome ſeaſonable incident ©. 

The yth objection ſeems to reſpect inanimate things, which if we muſt treat ac 
cording to what they are, it is inſinuated we ſhall become obnoxious to many tri- 
Ning obligations; ſuch as are there mentiond. To this I anſwer thus. If the 
Yaſs be nothing elſe but an uſeful drinking -glaſs, and theſe words fully expreſs 
what it is, to treat it accordingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is oc- 
caſion and it is truly uſeful, and to break it deſignedly is to do what is wrong 4. 
For that is to handle it, as if it neither was uſcful to the objector himſelf, nor 
could be ſo to any one elſe; contrary to the deſcription of it. But iftherebe any 
reaſon for breaking the glaſs, then ſomething is wanting to declare fully what it 
8. As, if the glaſs be poiſond : for then it becomes a poi/ond drinking-glaſ5, and 
to break or deſtroy it is to uſe it according to this rue deſcription of it. Or if 
Dy breaking it any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the loſs 
of it, it becomes a gla/5 with that circumſtance - and then for the objector to break 
it, if it be his own, is to uſe it according to what it is. And if it ſhould become 
by ſome circumſtance uſele/s only, tho there ſhould be no reaſon for breaking i it, 
yet if there be none againſt it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of 
This anſwer, matatis mutandis, may be adapted to other things of this kind ; 5 
Fooks, or any thing elſe. As the uſefulneſs or excellence of ſome books renders 
them worthy of immortality, and of all our care to ſecure them to poſterity « e; 


fo ſome may be uſed more like what they arc, by tearing or burning them, 
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chan ces nee them: the ee. + which, large enough alrea- 
„I with you may not chink to be increaſed by this, which I here ſend you; 
 Herefwo chings 2 to be regarded. 1. Tha: tho to act againſt truth in 
any caſc is ins yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of things, 
inſome caſes the importance one way or t'other may be ſo little as to render the 
crime evaneſcent or almoſt nothing *. And, 2. that inanimate beings cannot be con- 
ſiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the reſpect they bear to living beings is 
ſeparated from them. The drinking-glals before mentiond could not be conſiderd 
as ſuch, or be what it now is, if there was no drinking animal to own and uſe 
it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it ſelf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that when we compute what ſuch things are, we muſk 
take them as being what they are in reference to things that have lite. 
be laſt and moſt material objection, or queſtion rather, ſhall be anſwerd by and by, 
In the mean time I ſhall only ſay, that if in any particular caſe truth is inacceſſible, 
and after due inquiry it doth not appear what, or how things are, then this will be 
true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration is doubtful : and to act agreeably 
unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obſtinate, but modeſt, cautious, do- 
cile, and to endeavour to be on the ſafer fide. Such behaviour ſhews the caſe to be 
asit is. And as to the want of power to act agreeably to truth, that cannot be 
known till trials are made: and if any one doth try, ond Ge.tus endecyoury be 
may take to himſelf the ſatisfaction, ann IV. | 


SE r. II. of Happineſs. 


HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, is happine/5z as being in it ſelf 

moſt conſiderable ; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being indeed ſo 

nearly allicd to it, that they cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the reſpects due 
to one, unleſs we regard the other. Happineſs muſt not be denied to be what it is: 
and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at that happineſs, which is true. 
In the few following propoſitions I ſhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alſo ſubjoin ſome obſervations, which tho perhaps not neceſſary here, we may ſome- 
F time og labor to hayo macle on paſhates ſuch as 
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my Pleaſurt is a conſciouſueſs of ſomething agreeable, pain of the contrary : & v. v. 
the conſciouſneſs of any thing agreeable is pleaſure, of the contrary pain. For as ho- 
thing, that is agreeable to us, can be painful at the ſame time, and as ſuch; nor a- 


ny thing diſagreeable pleaſant, by the terms ; ſo neither can any thing agreeable 


be for that reaſon (becauſe it is agreeable) l nor any —_— 
able not painful, in ſome meaſure or other. 


Obf. r. Pleaſures and pains are proportienable n ene and ſenſe of de- 
Subjefts, or the perſons affected with them. For conſciouſneſs and perception cannot 
be ſeparated : becauſe as I do not perceive what I am not conſcious to my ſelf 
I do perceive, ſo neither can I be conſcious of what I do not perceive, or of 
more or leſs than what I do perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of plea- 
ſure or pain muſt be anſwerable to the conſciouſneſs, which the party affected 


has of them, they muſt likewiſe be as the degrees of perception are. 


Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the power of perceiving, renders the percipient more (uſe 
nates or pain. This is an immediate conſequence and to add more ig. 
needleſs : unleſs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the inward 
ſenſe of things may in many caſes be heightend and increaſed, the principal are 
reflexion, and the practice of thinking. As I cannot be conſcious of what I 
do not perceive: ſo Ido not perceive that, which I do not advertupon. That 
which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inſtance therefore of con- 
ſciouſneſs and perception is attended with an act of advertence: and as the 

more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflexions; ſo v. v. 
the more frequent or intenſe the acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
eonſcioufneſs there is, and the ſtronger is the perception. Further, all perceptions are 

produced in time: time paſſes by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
ſent at once: and therefore all preſent perception conſiderd without any relation 
to what is paſt, or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had nor perceived any thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion there is a re- 

Petition of what is paſt, and an anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 

to come: there is a connexion of paſt and future, which by this are brought 
into the ſum, and ſuperadded to the preſent or momentaneous perceptions. Again, 
by reflecting we practiſe our capacity of apprehending : and this practiſing will in- 
ereaſe, and as it were extend that capacity, to a certain degree. Laſtly, reflexion 

doth 
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doth not only accumulate moments paſt and future to thoſe that are preſent, 
but even in their paſſage it ſeems to multipiy them. For time, as well as ſpace, 
is capable of indeterminate diviſion: and the finer or nicer the advertence or 
reflexion is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilft the mind 
conſiders: thoſe parts as ſo many ſeveral moments, is in effect een 
WE the longer. Ard u i experienco agrees. a 


Ob 3. The cauſes of pleaſure and pain are relative chings : audi in order to eſti- 
mate truly their effe# upon any particular ſubjeft they ought to be drawn into the 
degrees of perception in that ſubjef. When the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and acts 
with an equal force, if the perception of one perſon be equal to that of another, 
what they perceive muſt needs be equal. And ſo it will be likewiſe, when the 
forces in the producing cauſes and the degrees of perception in the ſentients are 
reciprocal. For (which doth not ſeem to be conſiderd by the world, and there- 
fore ought the more particularly to be noted) if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain 
ſhould act but half as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet if the perceptivity 
of A be double to that of B, the ſum of their pleaſures or pains will be equal. 
In other caſes they will be unequal. As, if the cauſa doloriſica ſhould act with 
the fame impetus on C with which it acts upon D; yet if C had only two de- 
grees of perception, and D had three, the pain ſuſtaind by D would be half 
as much more as that of C: becauſe he would perceive or feel the acts and im- 
preſſions of the cauſe more by ſo much. If it ſhould act with twice the force 
upon D which it acts witch upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6: i. e. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of perception 
to two degrees of force multiplied by three of perception. And ſo on. 


Obſ. 4. Mens reſpectiuve bappineſſes or pleaſures ought to be valued as they are to 
the perſons themſelves, whoſe they are; or according to the thoughts and ſenſe, 
which they have of them : not according to the eftimate put upon them by o- 
ther people, who have no authority to judge of them, nor can know what they | 
are z may compute by different rules ; de leſs ſerie 1 be in different circum- 
ances ; or ſuch as guilt has renderd partial to themſelves. If that prince, 
who having plenty and flocks many, yet raviſhd the poor man's ſingle ewe- 
lamb out of his boſom, reckond the poor man's loſs to be not greater, than 
the loſs of one of his lambs would have been to him, he muſt be very defective 
in moral arithmetic, and little underſtood the doctrine of men * | 
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man's happineſs is his happineſs, what it is to him; and the loſs of it is an- 
. ͤ au anon crrogrywege * 
- his wants and circumſtances. 

Obſ. y. —— p 
Pers to be They ought not to pt i as hg — 


hardend criminal may bear, as what the weaker ſort, or at leaſt (if that can be 


known) the perſons immediately concernd can bear: that it, what any puniſh- 
ment would be to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former 
kind; and therefore ſhould not be uſed as if they were. Some are drawn into 
crimes, which may render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they ſcarce know 


how themſelves: ſome fall into them through neceſſity, ſtrength of temptation, 


deſpair, elaſticity of ſpirits and a ſudden eruption of paſſion, ignorance of laws, 
want of good education, or ſome natural infirmity or propenſion, and ſome who 
are really innocent, are oppreſt by the iniquity or miſtakes of judges, witneſſes, ju- 
rics, or perhaps by the power and zeal ofa faction, with which their ſenſe or their 
Honeſty. has not permitted them to join. What a difference muſt there be be- 
tween the ſufferings of a poor wretch ſenſible of his crime or misfortune, who 
would give a world for his deliverance, if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy vere- 
ran in roguery: between the apprehenſions, tears, faintings of the one, and the 
brandy and oaths of the other; in ſhort, betweena tender nature and a brickbat 
Obſ. 6. In general, all perſons ought to be very careful and tender, where any other 
4s concernd. Otherwiſe they may do they know not what. For no man can 
tell, by himſelf, or any other way, how another may be affecteu. 
Obſ. 7. There cannot le an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments "be any 
ſlated human latus d. Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is rarely 
either the ſame gratification, or the ſame puniſhment to different perſons. 
Obſ. 8. The ſufferings of brutes are not like the ſufferings of men. They perceive 
by moments, without reflexion upon paſt or future, upon cauſes, circumſtances, c. 
Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to not bing, to no- time and 
no- life s. And therefore to kill a brute 1s to depriye him of a lite, or a remain- 


* Felicitas cui precipus fuerit homini, non eft bumani judicii: cam preſperitatem ipſam alius alio modo, 
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more applicable to ſome animals than to others. That, which is chiefly to be 
taken care of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceſſarily; 
when it is killed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may be; and that 


no young be left to languiſh. So much by the way here. 


II. Pain confiderd in itſelf is a real evil, pleaſure a real good. I take this as a 
poftulatum, that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 


III. By the general idea of good and evil ibe one [pleaſure] is init ſelf defirable, the 

other ¶ pain] to be avoided. What is here ſaid, reſpects mere pleaſure and pain, ab- 
ſtracted from all circumſtances, conſequences, c. But becauſe there are ſome of 
theſe generally adhering to them, and ſuck as enter ſo deep into their nature, that 
unleſs theſe be taten in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, nor 
can it therefore be known what happineſ5 is, I muſt proceed to ſome other propo- 
ſitions relating to this ſubject. 


IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or leſs : alſo plea- 
ſures may be compared with other pleaſures , and pains with pains. Becauſe all tho 
moments of the pleaſure muſt bear ſome reſpect or be in ſome ratio to all the mo- 
ments of pain: as alſo all the degrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and 
ſo muſt thoſe of one pleaſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. And if the 
degrees of intenſeneſs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muſt ſtill 
be ſome ratio of the one product to the other. 

That this propoſition is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind z 
tho in ſome particulars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome more, ſome . 
leſs. For what doth all this hurry of bufineſs, what do all the labors and tra- 
vels of men tend to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think do exceed all their 
trouble? Whatare all their abſtinences and ſelf denials for, if they do not think 
fome pleaſures leſs than the pain, that would ſucceed them ? Do not the various. 
methods of life ſhew, that men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to another, and ſub- 
mit to one ſort of pain rather than to haveanother? And within our ſelves we 
cannot but find an indifference as to many things, not caring, whether we have the 
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1 When pleaſures and pains, are equal, they nel * each 4 : PEEP : 
one exceeds, the exceſs gives the true, quantity of pleaſure or pain. For nine degrees 
of pleaſure, leſs by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing : but — of 
one, els by chice de ofthe er, ge of nene and trus. 


VI. 4. therefore there may ho #50 Pleaſure and bal * * may be ſome plea- 
fares, which compared with what attends or follows them, not only may vaniſh into 
wothing, but may even degenerate into pain, and ought. to he reckon as pains *; and. 
v. v. ſome pains, that may be annumerated to pleaſures: For the true quantity of 
pleaſure differs not from that quantity of true pleaſure; or it is ſo much of that kind 
of pleaſure, which is trus (clear of all diſcounts and furure payments): nor can the 
true quantity of bai not be the ſame with that quantity of trus or mere pain. Then, 
the man who enjoys three degrees of ſuch pleaſure. ; as will bring upon him nine 

degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are ſet off to balance and fink the 
three of pleaſure, can have remaining to him only fix degrees of pain: and in- 
to theſe therefore is his pleaſure finally reſolved. And ſo the three degrees of 
pain, which any one indures to obtain nine of pleaſure, endinfix of the latter. 
By the fame manner of computing ſome pleaſures will be found to be the loſs of 
plea ſure, compared with greater: and ſome pains the alleviation of pain; becauſe 
. by undergoing them greater are evaded b. Thus the natures of pleaſures and pains 
are varied, and ſometimes tranſmuted: which ought never to be forgot. : 
Nor this neither. As in the ſenſe of moſt men, I believe, a litile pain will 
weigh againſt a great deal of pleaſure ©: ſo perhaps there may be ſome pains, which 
exceed all pleaſures ; that is, ſuch pains as no man would chooſe to ſuffer for 
any pleaſure whatever, or at leaſt any that we know of in this world. So that 
it is poſſible the difference, or exceſs of pain, may riſe ſo high as to become im- 
menſe: and then the pleaſure to be ſer againſt that pain 1 e point, or 
cypher; a quantity of no value. 


VII. Happineſs differs not Few the true 8 ef pleaſure, unhappineſs of pain. 
| * ny being * be leid to be ſo far happy, as bis pleaſures are true, &c. That cannot 
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be the happineſs of any being, which is bad for him: nor can happineſs be 
difagreeable. It muſt be ſomething therefore, that is both agreeable and good 
for the poſſeſſor. Now preſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agreeable 3 
but if it be not true, and he who injoys it muſt pay more for it than it is 
worth, it cannot” be for his good, or good for him. This therefore cannot 
be his happineſs. Nor, again, can that pleaſure bereckond happineſs, for which 
one pays the full price in pain : becauſe theſe are quantities which 
deſtroy each other. But yet ſince happineſs is ſomething, which, by the ge- 
neral idea of it, muſt be defirable, and therefore agreeable, ir muſt be _ 
kind of pleaſure*: and this, from what has been ſaid, can only be ſuch plea» 
ſure as is true. That only can be both agrecable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity of pleaſure. 

One, chat loves to make obje#ions, may demand here, whether there may not 
be happineſs without pleaſure: whethera man may not be ſaid to be happy in re- 
ſpect to thoſe evils, which he eſcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether 
there may not be ſuch a thing as negative happineſs. I anſwer, an exemption 
from misfortunes and pains is a high privilege, tho we ſhould not be ſenſible what 
thoſe misfortunes or dangers are, from which we aredeliverd, and in the larger 
uſe of the word may be ſtyled a happineſs. Alſo, theabſence of pain or unhap- 
pineſs may perhaps be called negative happineſs, fince the meaning of that phraſe 
is known. But in proper ſpeaking happineſs always includes 
For mere indolence reſulting from inſenſibility, or joind with it, if it be r 
neſs, is a happineſs infinitely diminiſhd : that is, it is no more a happineſs, than it 
is an unhappineſs z upon the confine of both, but neither. At beſt it is but the 
happineſs of ſtocks and ſtones b: and to theſe I think happineſs can hardly be in 
ſtrictneſs allowd.' Tis the privilege of a ſtock to be what it is, rather than to be 
a miſerable being: this we are ſenſible of, and therefore, joining this privilege 
withour own ſenſe of it, wecall it happineſs; but this is what it is in our manner 
iof apprehending it, not what it is in the ſtock it ſelf. A ſenſe indeed of being free 
from pains and troubles is attended with happineſs : but then the happineſs flows 
from the /#nſe of the caſe, and is a poſitive happineſs. Whilſt a man reflects up- 
on his negative happineſs, as it is called, and injoys it, he makes it poſitive: 
and perhaps a ſenſe of immunity from the afflitions and miſeries every where 
ſo obvious to our obſervation is one of the greateſt pleaſures in this world. 
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IX. To. make itſelf bappy is a duty, which every being, in # proportion to its ca- 
patity, owes to itſelf';, and that, which every intelligent being may be ſuppoſed to 
aim at, in general *. For happinels is ſome quantity of true pleaſure: and that 

leaſure, which I call true, ey Bo conſiderd by itſelf, and fo will be juſtly 
(according to prop. II, and III). On the contrary, unhappineſs is 
certainly to be avoided : becauſe being a quantity of mere pain, it may be 
eonfiderd by it ſelf, as a real, mere evil, Cc. and becauſe if I am obliged to 
purſue happineſs, I am at the fame time obliged to recede, as far as I cans. 
from its contrary. All this is ſelfl evident. And hence it follows, that, 


X. Ni cannot att witb reſpett to either our Elen, or other men, as being what we 
i they are, unieſ: bath are confiderd as beings ſuſceptive of bappineſ aud tmbappineſs, 


and naturally de firousof the one and averſe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
ſiderd after the ſame manner in proportion to their ſeveral degrees ofapprehenſion. 


But that the nature of happineſs, aud the road to it, which is ſo very apt 
to be miſtaken, may be better underſtood; and true pleaſures more certainly 
iii Som falſe; the-following propoiitions mult ill ibe added. 


KI. 4 bb. true and ultimate happineſs of no being can be produced by any bing, 
that interferes. with truth, and denies the natures of things: ſo neither can the practice 
of truth make any being ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature 
and truth, oppoſes the will of the Author of nature (whoſe exiſtence, Sc. Iſhall 
proye aſterwards); and to ſuppoſe, that an inferior being may in oppoſition to 
His will break through the conſtitution of things, and by ſo doing make himſelf 
happy, is to ſuppoſe that being more potent than the Author of nature, and con- 
ſequently more potent than the author of the nature and power of that very be- 
ing himſelf, which is abſurd. And as to the other part of the propoſition, it is 
alſo abſurd to think, that, by the conſtitution ar and will of its author, 
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any being ſhould be finally miſerable only for conforming himſelf to truth, and 
owning things and th relation lying between them to be what they are. It 
is much the fame as to ſay, God has made it natural to contradict nature; or un- 
natural, and therefore puniſhable, to act according to nature and reality. If fach 
a blunder(excuſe the boldneſs of the word) could be; it muſt come either through 
a defect of power in Him to cauſe a better and more equitable ſcheme, or from 
ſome delight, which he finds in the miſery of his dependents. The former can- 
not be aſcribed to the Firſt cauſe, who is the fountain of power: nor the lat- 
ter to Him, who gives ſo many proofs of his goodneſs and beneficence. Many 
beings may be ſaid tobe happy; and there ate none of us all, who have not ma- 

ny infoyments* : whereas did he delight in the infelitity of thoſe beings, which 
3 it muſt be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not 
one of them would be otherwiſe in any reſpect. The world in that caſe inſtead of 
being ſuch a beautiful, admirable m, in which there is only a mixture of 
evils, could have been only a ſcenc of mere miſery, horror, and torment, , - 
That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) ſhould be ultimately happy, or 
the religious obſervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is ſuch injuſtice, and 
an evil ſo great, that ſure no Manichean will allow ſuch a ſuperiority of hiscyil 
principle over the good, as is requiſite to produce and maintain it. 


XII. The genuine happineſs of every being muſt be ſomething, that is not incompatible 
with or defiruttive of its nature b, or the ſuperior or better part of it, if it be mix. 
For inſtance, nothing can be the true happineſs of a rational being, that is incon- 
ſiſtent with r2a/on. For all pleaſure, and therefore be ſure all clear pleaſure and 
true happineſs muſt be ſomething agreeable (pr. I.): and nothing can be 
to a reaſoning nature, or (which isthe fame) to the reaſon of that nature, which 
is repugnant and diſagreeable to reaſon. If any thing becomes agrecable to 2 
rational being, which is not agreeable to reaſon, it is plain his reaſon is loft, 
his nature depreſt, and that he now liſts himſelf among'irratjonbls, at leaſt as to 
that particular. If a being finds pleaſure in any thing unreaſonable, he has an ea 
onable pleaſure; but a rational nature can like nothing of that kind without a 
contradiction to itſelf. For to do this would beto act, as if it was the c 
to what it is. Laſtly, if we find hereatter, that whatever interferes vith res 
ſon, interferes with truth, and to centradi& either of them is the fame | 
then what has been ſaid under the former propoſition; does alfo confirm hh? 

as What has been faid in proof of this, does allo. n the fo 
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- O. There is therefore no neceſſity for men to torture their inventions in find- 
ing out arguments to juſtify, themſelves in the purſuits after worldly advantages 
and injoyments, provided that neither theſe injoyments, nor the means by which 
they are attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuſt, immode- 
rate, or the like >, For in this caſe there is no reaſon why we ſhould not deſire 
ee ene ſhould; viz. becauſe they are injoyments. 


XV. To conclude this ſection, The way to happineſi and the practice of truth 
incur the one into: the other ©. For no being can be ſtyled happy, that is not ulti - 
mately ſo: becauſe if all his pains exceed all his pleaſures, he is fo far from be- 
ing bappy, that he is a being unhappy, or miſerable, in proportion to that ex- 
cels. Now by prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happineſs of any 
being, which interferes with truth : eee CR RULE Wiles 
muſt be fomerhing which is conſiſtent and coincident with this. 

To things then (bur ſuch as are met together, ad emnbrice ack cher y which 
are tobe religiouſly regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of which in the pre- 
ding ſect.) and bappine/5 (that is, ſuch pleaſures, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth, or are not inconſiſtent with it: of which I have been treat / 

ing in this). And as thut religion, which ariſes from the diſtinftion between mo- 
ral good and evil, was called natural, becauſe grounded upon truth and the na- 
tures of things : ſe perhaps may that too, which propoſes happineſs for its 
end, in as much as it proceeds upon that difference, which there is between true 
ure and pain, which are phyſical. (or natural) good and evil. And ſince both 
unite ſo. amicably, and are at laſt the ſame, here is 90 Rn ck 

may be called natural upon 70 accounts. 
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themſclees many pleaſures, that were honeſt and almoſt neceſſary ; living in tubs, feeding upon raw 
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next place to ſay ſo concerning the means of knowing, what is 
true: whether there are any, that are ſure, and which one may ſafely re upon. 
For if there be not, all that I have written is an amuſement to no Be- 
ſides, as this will lead me to ſpeak of reaſon, &c. ſome truths may here (as ſome 
did in the former ſection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many 


een and what hasbeen already aſſerted, will ao, be further confirmed. . 


I. 45 intelligent being, ſuch as is 'mentiond before, 0 have ſome immediate ob- 
Jets of bis underſtanding 3 or at leaſt a capacity of Davide b. For if there be no ob. 
ject of his intellect, he igent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there 
are no immediate objects, there can be none at all: becauſe every object muſt be 
ſuch (an object) either in itſelf immediately; or by the intervention of another, 
which is immediate: or of ſeyeral, one of which muſt at leaſt be immediate. 


II. 4s intelligent being among the immediate objefts of Mor entity Debi fins 

that are abſtract and general. I ſhall not at preſent inquire, how he comes by them 
(it matters not bow), ſince this muſt be true, if there is any ſuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reaſon is ſomething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence; becauſe it is not confined to particular things or caſes. 
What is reaſon in one inſtance, is ſo in another. What is reaſonable with reſpe& 
to Quinctius, is ſo in reſpect of Nevins ©. Reaſon is performed in ſpecies. A ratio- 
nal being therefore muſt have ſome of theſe ſpecies (I mean ſpecific and abſtract 
ideas) to work with; or ſome ſuperior method, ſuch as perhaps ſome higher 
order of reaſoners may have, but we have nor. 
The knowledge of a particular idea is only the particular knowledge of that 
idea or thing: there it ends. But reaſon is ſomething univerſal, a kind of ge- 
neral inſtrument, applicable to particular things and caſes as they occur. We 
reaſon about particulars, or from them; but not by them. 


* The laſt objeftion, ,. 27. 68. I. prop.®. e hoe nee quod equine 
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nor therefore of any immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have indeed 
many times wrong notions,andmiſpereeptions of things: but then theſe things are 
not the immediate objects. They are things, which are notified to us by the help 
of organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at beſt and 
incapable of tranſmitting things as they are in themſelves, and therefore occaſion 
imperfect and falſe images. But then, even in thus caſe, thoſe images and ideas 
that are immediate to the pereipient, are perceived as they are; and that is che 
very reaſon, Why che originals, Which they ſhould exhibit truly, but do not, 
mmer gerad dbeg un. In hom, _ wy Remind muſt khow its 
own immediate ideas. 


IV. What has been ſaid of wy ideas, which are 2 may be ſaid alſo of 
thoſt relations or reſpetts, which any of thoſe ideas bear immediately each to other : they 
be known immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas can- 

not ſubſiſt without it; it is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known 
adequately, but this muſt be known too. They are in this reſpect like the ideas of 
whole and part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not 
diſcover that relation, by which the one muſt be always bigger and the other leſs. 
Lo ſay no more, we may ſatisfy ourſelves of the truth of this, as well as of the 
foregoing propoſitions, from the experiences of our own minds: where we find ma- 
4 | ny 
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v. Thoſe relations or reſpeRs, hich are not immediate, or apparent at the e, 
may many times be diſcoverd by intermediate relations; and with equal certainty. If 
the ratis of B to D does not inſtantly ſhew itſelf; yet if the ratio of Bro Cb docs, 
aud chat of C to D e, from hence the rio of B to Dig known. alſo. And 
if die wean quantities Ware ever, ſo.many, the fame thing would follow; pro- 
vided the reaſon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the ſeries, be 
known. For the truth of this I youch the mathematicians : as I might all, 
that know any ſcience, for the truth of the Ar noma Fer u 
theorems and derivative truths are nd. 4 


VI. fa propoſition be true, it is always fo's in + all the een ond uſes, fo which it 
15 an. For otherwiſe it muſt be both trucand falſe. Therefore 


VII. By the belp of truths already known more may be diſcoverd. For 
1. Thoſe inferences, which ariſe preſently from the application of general truths 
to the particular things and caſes containd under them, muſt he juſt. Ex. gr. The 
whole is bigger than a part : therefore A (forne particular thing) is more than batf A. 
For it is plain that & is containd in the idea of whole, as half & is in that of part. 
So: that if the antecedent propoſition be true, the conſequent, Which is included 
in it, follows immediately, and muſt alſo be true. The former cannot be true, un- 
leſsthe other be ſo too. Whar agrees to the genus, /pecies, definition, whole bole, muſt 
agree to the ſpecies, individuals, thing defined; the part. Thecxiſtenceof an aas 
infers directly that of a cawſe ; of one correlate that of the other; and ſo on. And 
what is ſaid here holds true ſby the preceding propoſition) not only in reſpect of 
axioms and firſt truths, but alſo andequally of theorems and other general truths, 
when they are once known. Theſe may be capable of the like applications: and' 


the truth of ſuch conſequences, e OW PW. ee 
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derived. My meaning is this: every juſt conſequence is funnued in ſome known 
truth, by virtue of which — — Py Sh after the manner of 
ſteps in an algebraic eee 
inſerted muſt be true, if they are made from true | 
Let this be the form of an urgument. MP: S = M: ergo =P; — 
S$ = Mbe falſe, nothing is concluded at all: becauſe the middle propoſition is in 
truth not S M, but perhaps 8 = Ma, which is foreign to the purpoſe. If Sr. M 
de tue, but M P falle, then the concluſion will indeed be a right concluſion 
from thoſe : *but they cunmot ſhew, that 8 , becauſe the firſt pro- 
poſition if it was expreſt according to truth would be Me=P, which is ano- 
ther thing, and has no place in the argument. But if theſe two propoſitions 
are both true, M'=P, SM, then it will not only berightly concluded, but 
alſo true, that S= P. For the ſecond or middle propoſition does fo connect 
the other rwo, by taking in due manner a term from each of them (or to ſpeak 
with the logicians, by ſeparately comparing the predicate or major term of the 
concluſion with the mediums in the firſt propoſition, and the ſubject or minor 
n with it in the ſecond), that if the firſt and ſecond are true, the third muſt 
be ſo likewiſe; all being indeed no more than this, P M =S: For here the infe- 
3 91 5 what goes before, being founded. in ſome ſuch truth as this, and 
reſulting immediately from the application of it, Quæ eidem equalia ſunt, & in- 
ter ſt ſunt equalia ; or Yue conveniunt in codem tertio,. etiam inter ſe conveniunt z 
or the like *. Now if an inference thus made is juſtifiable, another made- af- 
ter the ſame manner, hen the truthdiſcoverd by it is made one of the premiſ- 
ſes, mult be ſo too; and ſo muſt another after that; and ſo on. And if the laſt, and 
ll che intermediate inferences be as right, as the firſt is ſuppoſed to be, it is no mat- 
ter to what length the proceſs is carried. All the parts of it being locked together 
by truth, the ka latte ee, eee opoſi 
as render its title to our aſſent not worſe by being | ong. ee 
Since all the forms of true ſjllagiſin may be proved to ancluderightly, all the 
advances made in the /5/logiftic method toward the diſcovery or confirmation of 
truth, are ſomany inſtances and proofs of what is here aſſerted. So alſo are the 
eee eee e eee e e eee 
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theorems, which they ſet out wit pat firſt, to what immenſe lengths, and through 
what a train of propoſitions have they propagated knowledge! How numerous 
are their theorems and diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of human ken! 
I do not enter ſo far into the province of the Jogicians as to take notice of 
the difference there is between the analytic and ſynthetic methods of coming at 
truth or proving it; whether it is better to begin the diſquiſition from the 
or from the attribute. If by the uſe of proper media any thing can be 
mewa do be, or not to be, T care not from what term the demonſtration or 
takes its riſe. Either way e e cheir like, and 
r 


VIII. That power, which any intelligent bing bas of ſarorjing bis ani nd 
comparing them; of forming to himſelf out of thoſe, that are immediate and abſtrat#, 
ſuch general and fundamental truths, as he can be ſure of *; and of making ſuch in- 
ferences and concluſions as are agreeable to them, or to any other truth, after it comes 
to be known'y in order to find out more truth, prove or diſprove ſome aſſertion, re- 
ſolve ſome queſtion, determin what is fit to be done upon occaſion, &c. the caſe or 
thing under confideration being firſt fairly tated and prepared, is what I mean by the 
faculty of reaſon, or what intitles him to the epithet rational, Or in ſhort, Reaſon 
it a faculiy if making ſuch inferences and concluſions, as are mentiond under the 
Th e from any thing known, or given. 
The Supreme being has no doubt a direct and perſect intuition of things, 
2 lying as it were all before Him, and pervious 
to His eye: or at leaſt we may fafely ſay, that Me is not obliged to make uſe 
of our operoſe methods by ideas and inferences ; but knows things in a man- 
ner infinitely above all our conceptions. And as to ſuperior finite natures, what 
other means of attaining to the knowledge of things they may have, is a thing 
not to be told by me; or how far they may excell us in this way of finding 
truth. . I have an eye here chiefly to our own circumſtances. Reaſon muſt be 
underſtood, when it is aſcribed to God, to be the Divine reaſon; when to o- 
ther beings above us, to be their reaſon z — EN Wane 
W e r ry "open 
G 


2 Ic 


Under the word reaſon I comprehend the intuition of the truth of axioms. Fot certainly to 
«diſcern the reſpect, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conclude the propoſition 
=eceſſarily true, is an act of reaſon, tho performed quick, or perhaps all at once. d If many 
1 Socrates af. Loc. . 

gere 
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It cannot be amiſs to note further, that cho a man, who truly uſes his ratio» 
nal powers, has abſtrat and univerſal ideas, obtaind by reflexion; out of theſe 
frames to himſelf general truths, or apprehends the ftrength of ſuch, and ad- 
mits them, when they occur to him; by theſe, as by ſo many ſtandards, mea- 
ſures and judges of things; and takes care to have the materials, which he 
makes uſe of in reaſoning, to be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet 
by a habit of reaſoning he may come to ſerye himſelf of them, and apply them 
ſo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce obſerve it. Nay, moſt men ſeem to reaſon 
by virtue of a habit acquired by converſation, practice in buſineſs, and cxam- 
ples of others, without knowing what it is, that gives the ſolidity even to their 
own juſt reaſonings : juſt as men uſually learn rules in arithmetic, govern their 
accounts by them all their days, and grow very ready and topping in the uſe of 
them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads about the demonſtration 
of any one of them. But ſtill tho this beſo, and men reaſon without advert- 
ing upon general ideas and abſtract truths, or even being aware that there are 
any ſuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch a * 
them reſts the weight of reaſon as its foundation. | 
c ((T 
little under the dominion of reaſon: why they ſacrifice it totheirintereſts and paſſi- 
ons ſo eaſily; are ſo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din ofa party; ſo apt to change, tho the caſe remains the very ſame z ſo unable to 
judge of things, that arcever ſo little out of the way; and ſo conceited and po- 
ſitive in matters, that are doubtful, or perhaps to diſcerning perſons manifeſtly 
falfe. Their reaſoning proceaids in that track, which they happento be got into, 
and out of which they know not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognits z he- 
ing ignorant of the ſcientific part, and thoſe univerſal, unalterable pri up- 
on which true reaſoning depends, and to find which and the true uſe of them 
are required coo] hours and an boneſt application, beſide many preparatives. 
In the next place it muſt be noted, that one may reaſon truly from that, which 
i only probable, or even falſe . Becauſe juſt inferences may be made from propo- 
fitions of theſe kinds: that is, ſuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain truths, tho thoſe propoſitions themſelves are not certainly true. But then what 


follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falſe, according to 


bret © wN , e x; rw M d, * eu o Alden Al. 
cb ak aol ae, what may we think of the Ged of the world ? Therefore Iuliy ſeems to 
expreſs himſclf too boldly where he writes, E/#——homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. e —— 
fem ratio, inter eoſdem etiam racta ratio communis 

* Upon this ncoout is, that I ad the yard give ut the nd of my deſcription of reaſon, 
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the quality of that propoſition, or thoſe propoſitions, om which the inference 


_ coin; it ſhould be obſerved, that what I have ſaid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs 
to it as it is an internal operation. When we are to preſent our reaſonings to o- 
chers, we muſt transfer our thoughts to them by ſuch ways as we can. The caſe js 
to be ſtated in a manner ſuitable to their capacities; a fair narration of matters of 
fact, and their circumſtances, to be made; many times perſons and things to be de- 
ſcribed by proper diatypoſes, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take 
up much room in diſcourſes and books, and are performed by different authors, 
upon different ſubjects, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety 
of methods and forms, according to mens different views and capacities ; and many 
times not without a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſcititious advantages, and e- 
ven applications to the paſſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtrict reaſoning no- 
thing is required, but to lay ſteps in a due order, firmly connected, and expreſt pro- 
perly, without flouriſh * ; and to arrive at truth by the ſborref and cleareft gra- 
dation we are able. | 

Once more; perhaps diſputacious men may ſay I aſcribe the inveſtigation of 
truth to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral. For when 
we go about this work, we are forced to make uſe of ſubordinate powers, and e- 
ven external helps; to draw diagrams, and put caſes in our own imagination; to 
correct the images there, compound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to 
turn over our memory, and ſee what has been enterd and remains in that regiſter; 
even to conſuit books, and uſe pen and ink. In ſhort, we affemble all ſuch axioms, 
theorems, experiments and obſervations, as are already known, and appear capa- 
ble of ſerving us, or preſent themſelves upon the opening and axalyf5 of the queſ- 
tion, or caſe before us. And when the mind has thus made its tour, fetched in ma- 
terials from every quarter, and ſet them in its own view; then it contemplates, com- 
pares, and methodizes them; gives the firſt place to this, the ſecond to that, and 
ſo on; and when trials do not ſueceed rightly, rejects ſome, adopts others, ſhifts 
their order, Sc. till at laſt the ſeries is ſo diſpoſed, that the thing required comes up 
reſolved, proved, or diſproved by a juſt concluſion from proper premiſſes. Now in 
this proceſs there ſeem to be many faculties concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpec- 
tion, recollection, invention, reflexion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But 
what if all this be ſo? I do not exclude the uſe of ſuch ſubſervient powers, or other 
helps, as are neceſſary to the exerting this faculty of reaſon; nor deny the mind 
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matter to work upon. I may allow all the intellectual faculties their proper offi 
ene 1 rig 1 


IX. There is ſuch a thing as right reaſon: or, Trath may be diſcoverd by reaſon- | 
ing. The word reaſon has ſeveral acceptations. Sometimes it is uſed for that pow- 
er mentiond in the laſt propoſition; as when we ſay, Man is @ being indued with 
reaſon. And then the ſenſe of this propoſition muſk be this; that there is ſuch a 
uſe to be made of this power, as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Somerimes it 
ſeems to be taken for thoſe general truths, of which the mind poſſeſſes itſelf from 
the intimate knowledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed in its illati- 
ons and concluſions; as When we ſay, Such a thing is agreeable to reaſon : for 
that is as much as to ſay, it is agreeableto the ſaid general truths, and that authen- 
tic way of making deductions, which is founded in them. And then the ſenſe 
of this propoſition is, that there are ſuch general truths, and ſuch a right way of 

inferring. Again; ſometimes it ſeems to ſtand only for ſome particular truth, as it 
is apprehended by the mind with the cauſes of it, or the manner of its derivation 
from other truth: zhst is, it differs not from truth except in this one reſpe&, that 
it is conſiderd not barely in itſelf, but as the effect and reſult ofa proceſ of reaſon- 
ing; or it is truth with the arguments for our aſſent, and its evidences about it; 
as when it is ſaid, har ſuch or ſuch an aſſertion is reaſon. And then the ſenſe of 
the propoſition is, that there are truths ſo to be apprehended by the mind. 80 
all comes to this at laſt; truth (er there are truths, which) may be diſcoverd, 
or found to be ſuch, by reaſoning. 0 

If it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the nobleſt we have, would be vain. 

Befide, chat it is ſo, appears from the foregoing propoſitions and what we know 
within our ſelves. Tis certain we have immediate and abſtract ideas : the relations 
of theſe are adequately known to the mind, whoſe ideas they ate: the propoſitions 
| theſe relations are evidently known to be true: and theſe truths muſt = 
have the common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the parti- 
culars and uſes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified to 


us by the help of our ſenſes, or preſent themſelves by any other way or means, to 


* That way, which ſome Scepfics take to prove the inexiſtence of truth, has nothing in it, unleſs 

| it be a contradiction. If any thing, ſay they, is demoiſtrated to be true, how fhall it be known, 
that that demoaſtration is true? E it hg, droit nav, mo; ir g Tire ends irs ; 9 
dre lis Ather. Sext. Emp. Nor do 1 well comprehend St. Chryſoffom's meaning, when he fays, 17 
" Avyio pets dandy dts, xar d, Ade TAngePoglar Ty Vj waphxt, x wire la For as no man 
truly believes any thing, unleſs he has a reaſon. for belicying it: no reaſon can be ſtronger than 
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which theſe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence deductions may 
be made after the forementiond manner, new truths may be thus collected. And 
ſince theſe new truths, and the numerous deſcendents, that may ſpring from their 
loins,may be uſed ſtill inthe fame manner, and be as it were the ſeed of more truth, 
who can tell at what undeſcried fields of knowledge even men may at length arrive? 
At leaſt no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, 
which is moſt def to us in our conduct here, isdiſcoverable by this method. 
They, whooppugn the force and certainty of reaſon, and treat right reaſon as a 
CHimera, muſt argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without reaſon. In the 
latter way they do nothing : and in the former they betray their own cauſe, and 
eſtabliſh that, which they labor todethrone. To prove there is no ſuch thing as 
right reaſon by any good argument, is indeed impoſſible : becauſe that would be 
to ſhe there is ſuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. 

And further, if this propoſition be not true, there is no right reaſoning in Eu- 
clid; nor can we be ſure, that what is there demonſtrated, is true. But to fay this 
I am ſure is abſurd. Nor do I deſire, that this propoſition, which I here main- 
tain, ſhould be eſteemd more certain than thoſe demonſtrated by him: and fo cer- © 
tainit muſt be; becauſe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

I be great objection againſt all this is taken from the many inſtances of falſe rea- 
ſoning and ignorance, with which the practices, diſcourſes, writings of mankind 
are too juſtly taxed. But, in anſwwer to it, I would have it minded, that I do not ſay, 
men may not by virtue of their freedom break off their meditations and inquiries 
ys before they have taken a ſufficient ſurvey of things; that they may 

not be prepoſſeſſed with inveterate errors, biafſed by intereſt, or carried violently 
down with the ſtream of a ſect or faſhion, or dazled by ſome darling notion or 
bright name *; that they may not be unprovided ofa competent ſtock of precognita 
and preparative knowledge; that (among other things) they may not be ignorant 
ofthe very nature of reaſoning, and what it is that gives ſine ws to an inference, 
and makes it juſt ; that they may not want philoſophy, hiſtory, or other learning 
requiſite to the underſtanding and ſtating of the queſtion truly; that they may not 
have the confidence to pretend to abilities, which they have not, and boldly to 
judge of things, as if they were qualified, when they are not ; that they may not 
be impotent in their elocution, and miſrepreſent their own thoughts, by exprefling 
themſelves ill, even when within themſelves they reaſon well; that many under- 
ſtandings may not be naturally groſs, good heads often indiſpoſed, and the ableſt 
judges ſometimes overſcen, through inadyertence or haſte : I fay none of theſe 
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things, The contrary I confels is manifeſt: and it is is in oppoſition to thoſe er- 
rors, which appear in theſe caſes under the name of reaſon, that we are forced 
to add the epithet right, and to ſay right reaſon inſtead of reaſon only; to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that, which wrongfully aſſumes that appellation. Nor, more- 
over, do I ſay, that by reaſoning the truth is to be diſcoverd in every caſe : that 
would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot pretend to. I only 
fay, that there is ſuch a thing as right reaſon, and truth diſcoyerable by it. 

I might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire and ſound, and who by a proper 
exerciſe of his mind in ſcientific ſtudies firſt opens and enlarges its capacity, and 
renders his intellectuals active and penetrating z takes care to furniſh himſelf with 
ſuch leading trurhs, as may be uſeful to him, and of which he is aſſured in hig 
own breſt ; and in treating any ſubje& keeps them ſtill in his eye, fo that hig 
diſcourſe may be agreeable to them: I ſay, ſuch a one is not in much of 
.concluding falſely. He muſt cither determin rightly, or ſoon find, that the ſub. 

ject lies out of his reach. However he will be ſenſible, that there are many things 
within his ſphere, concerning which he may reaſon z and that there are truths to 
be found by this uſe of his faculties, in which he may ſecurely acquieſce. 

Thus that queſtion ſuppoſed to be asked p. 27. How ſball a man know, what it 
true ? is in part anſwerd. More ſhall be added by and by: only a propoſition or 
two, which ought not to be omitted, mult be firſt inſerted. 

X. To act according to right reaſon, and to act according to truth are in ee the 
ſame thing. For in which ſenſe ſoever the word reaſon is taken, it will ſtand either 
for truth itſelf, or for that, which is inſtrumental in diſcoyering and proving it 
to be ſuch: and then, with reſpect to this latter ſenſe, whoever is guided by that 
faculty, whoſe office conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and pointing out truth, muſt be 
a follower of truth, and act agreeably to it. For to be governed by any faculty or 
Power is to act according to the genuin deciſions and dictates of it. 

That reaſon, which is right (by the meaning of the words) muſt conclude 

rightly : but this it cannot do, if the concluſion is not true, or truth. 

That is (for ſo I would be underſtood), if the principles and premiſſes from 
whence it reſults are true, and certainly known to be fo, the concluſion may 
be taken as certain and abſolute truth: but otherwiſe the truth obtaind at the 
end of the argument is but hypothetical, or only this, Sha ſuch a thing is ſo, 

if ſuch another, or ſuch others are ſo or ſo. 


That manner of demonſtration, in which it has been pretended truth is deduced directly from 
that which is falſe, is only a way of ſhewing, that an aſſertion is true, becauſe its contradictory is 
CT RI OE TOI PEE Err Oues &c. 
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XI. To be governed by reaſon is the general law impoſed by the Author of nature 
upon them, whoſe uppermoſt ſaculty is reaſon : as the diftates of it inparticular caſes 
are the particular laws, to which they ars ſubject. As there are beings, which have 
not ſo much as ſenſe, and others that have no faculty above it; ſo there may be 

| ſome, who are indued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than that. It is ſuf- 
'  ficientat preſent to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch. And then if reaſon be the upper- 

mol faculty, it has a right to controll the reſt by being ſuch. As inſenſitive ani- 
mals ſenſe commands gravitation and mechanical motions in thoſe inſtances, for 
which their ſenſes are given, and carries them out into ſpontaneous acts: fo in ra» 
tionalanimals the gradation requires, that reaſon ſhould command ſenſe. | 

It is plain, that reaſon is of a commanding nature b: it injoins this, condemns 
that, only allows ſome other things, and will be paramount (in an old word - 27. 
ge e) if it is at all. Now a being, who has ſuch a determining and governing 
power ſo placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is a being certainly 
framed to be governed by that power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned by na- 
ture, or rather the Author of nature, that rational animals ſhould uſe their rea- 
ſon, and ſteer by it; as it is by the ſhipwright, that the pilot ſhould direct the 
veſſel by the uſe of the rudder he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be 
there, if it was not to be uſed: nor would reaſon be implanted in any nature 
only to be not cultivated and neglected. And it is certain, it cannot be uſed, 
but it muſt command: ſuch is its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve not to be governed by reaſon. 


XII. If 8 rational being, as fouls is under an obligation to obey reaſon, and this 
teins, i radi of rn cole a th run] wa wn 
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1, That what is aid ſe. I. prop. IV. muſt be true with reſpect to ſuch a being for 
this further cauſe; becauſe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reaſon, 


and nothing can interfere with truth, but it mult interfere with reaſon. Such a ha- 


mony there is between them. For whatever is known to be true, reaſon either finds 
it, or allows it to be ſuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being, if he has 
a reaſon to the contrary. 2. That there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as religion 

which may alſo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certain- 
ly to obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion: and 


to obey the law, which He has given or reveald to him by making it to reſult from 
the right uſe of his own natural faculties, muſt be to him his natural religion. 3. A 


careful obſervation of truth, the way to happineſs, and the practioe of reaſon are 
in the iſſue the ſame thing. For, of the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, and 
therefore each with other. And ſo, at laſt, natural religion is grounded upon this 

triple and ſtrict alliance or union of truth, happineſs, and reaſon; all in the ſame in- 
tereſt and conſpiring by the ſame methods, to advance and perfect human nature: 

and its trueſt definition is, The purſuit of ene eee eee 

Permit me here again to inſert an obſervation obiter. | 

Ob The *www of right reaſon and truth, or that which is to be regarded i in 
judging of right and truth is private: that is, every one muſt judge for himſelf. 
For ſince all reaſoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own pri- 
vate ideas, by virtue of which he becomes conſcious of ſome firſt truths, that 
are undeniable; by which he governs his ſteps in his purſuits after more | 
Ec. the criterion, or that by which he tries his own reaſonings, and knows them 
to be right, muſt be the internal evidence he has already of certain truths, and 
the agrecableneſs of his inferences to them. One man can no more diſcern the 
objects of his own underſtanding, and their relations, by the faculties of a- 
nother, than he can ſee with another man's eyes, or one ſhip can be guided by 
the helm of another. They muſt be his own faculties and conſcience, that 
muſt determin him. Therefore to demand another man's aſſent to any thing 
without conveying into his mind ſuch reaſons, as may produce a ſenſe of the 
truth of it, is to erect a tyranny over his underſtanding, and to demand a tri- 
bute which it is not poſſible for him to pay. It is true indeed, tho I cannot ſee 
with another man's eyes, yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better eyes, 
in finding an object and the circumſtances of it; and ſo men may be aſifed in 
making their judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not know before, and which yet require a place among thoſe that are to be 
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conſiderd: - dd they) may be wide what toadvert principally upon ; how to ſtate 
the queſtion; how to methodize their thoughts, and in general how to reaſon : eſpe- 
ciallyif they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little converſant 
in cloſe reflexions, and doth not teach them to reaſon, or (as the caſe too often is) 
teaches them not to reaſon. But {till this is all in order to produce ſuch alight in 
them, that by it they may ſee and judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho ever ſo true 
and certain to one man, cannot be transfuſed into another as true and certain by 
any other way, but by opening his underſtanding, and aſſiſting him fo to order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reaſonableneſs of it within himſelf. 
Jo prevent miſtakes I pray take notice here, that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for 
do nee they muſt in all caſes act according to their private and ſin- 
gle judgments. In reſpect of ſuch things, as are private, and concern themſelves 
only, or ſuch as are left open and ſubject to every man's own ſenſe, they may and 
ought; only preſerving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are 
known upon other occaſions to have more knowledge and literature than them- 
ſelves: but whena ſociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be 
conſiderd as one perſon, of which he, who diſſents from the reſt, is only perhaps a 
ſmall particle; and then his judgment will be in a manner abſorbed and drownd in 
that of the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intruſted. But I 
muſt not digreſs too far from the main buſineſs, the ways of coming at truth. 
XIII. Thereports of ſenſe are not of equal authority with the clear demonſtrations 
of reaſon, when they bappen to differ. It is true, the ideas cauſed by the impreſlion 
of ſenſible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in 
themſelves z and the mind may uſe them, and reaſon truly upon them: that is, 
the mind may make a right uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itſelf. But then whe- 
ther theſe are the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many 
times a queſtion z and many times it is evident they are not. For that which has 
been anticipated under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muſt be acknowled- 
ged. They are conveyd through media and by inſtruments ſuſceptive of different 
diſpoſitions and alterations, and may conſequently produce different repreſentati- 
ons: and theſe cannot all be right. But ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and media 
to be as intire and pure, as when intireſt and pureſt; yet ſtill there may be in 
many reſpects an incapacity in the faculty to notify things juſt as they are. How 
mightily are the ſhape and ſize of a viſible object varied upon us according to its 
diſtance, and the ſituation of the place, from whence the proſpect is taken? 
Now theſe things cannot be ſaid of the reports, or rather determinations of rea- 
ſon. For in pure reaſoning we uſe our own ideas for themſelves, and ſuch as the 
mind knows them to be, not as repreſentatives of * that may be falſely 
H exhibited. 


exhibited. This ien a MAW win MY to extergal 
things, if we reaſon about them as being what they are not ; but then this i is 
the fault not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which reports the caſe wrong; or per- 
haps « of the perſon, who has not been ſufficiently induſtrious to inform himſelf. 
That ſame familiar inſtance of, viſion proves further, that reaſon may beappli- 
ed to over-rule and correct ſenſe. For when the pictures of objects are pricked out | 
by the pencils of rays upon the retina. of the eye, and do not give the true figure 
of thoſe objects (as they not always do, being diverſly projected, as the lines 
proceeding | from the ſeveral points happen to fall upon that concave ſurface) ; 
this, tho it might impoſe. upon a being, that has no faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, 
doth not impoſe. upon our reaſon, Which knows how the appearance is alterd, 
and wby. To think the ſun is not bigger, than it appears to the eye to be b, 
ſeems to be the laſt degree of ſtupidity. He muſt be a brute (fo far from hong 
a philoſopher), who does not know, that the ſame line (v. g. the diameter of 
the ſun) at different diſtances ſubtends different angles at the eye. A ſmall 80 
e 1 
Obj. How can reaſon be more certain than ſenſe, ſince reaſon is founded i in 
ſtractions, which are originally taken from ſenſible objects? Asſ. Perhaps the 
mind may by being exerciſed at firſt about particular objects by degrees find in 
itſelf this capacity of conſidering things by their /pecies, making abſtractions, 
Sc. which it would not have done, had it never known any of theſe particulars, 
But then after it has found this capacity in itſelf, and attaind to the knowledge 
of abſtract and general ideas, I do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning by 
the help of them may not be uſed, upon this/proficience, to cenſure and cor- 
rect the advices of ſenſe concerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave occaſion 
to the mind to exert this capacity and raiſe it ſelf. Is it a new thing for a ſcho- 
lar to make ſuch a progreſs in learning, as to be able afterward to teach the 
maſter, from whom he received his firſt rudiments? May not the modern phi- 
loſophers correct the ancients, becauſe theſe firſt ſhewd them the way, and led 
them into the ſtudy of nature ? If we look impartially intothe hiſtory of learning, 
and even of religion, we ſhall find that truth has generally advanced by de- 
grees, and many times (very many; as if that was the method of introducing 
knowledge among men) riſen out of fable and error, which gave occaſion to 
thoſe inquiries, by which 7bem/elves were detected. Thus blind ignorance was 
ſucceeded by a rwilight of ſenſe : this brightend by degrees: at laſt the ſun s 


I Tantwlus 4.—71 Lucr. Poor creature! ee nimio folis major rota —— Eſſ poteft 
noftris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. Luer. Epicurus autem . putar etiam minorem eſſe quam videa- 
tur, &c. Cic. | 
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it were roſeupon ſome parts ofthe commonwealth of learaing, and cleard up many 
things: and believe many more wall in time be. cleard, which, whatever men 
think, are yet in their dart and uncultivated. ſtate. The underſtanding, tho it 
ſtarts from particulars, in time makes a further progrels, taking in generals, and 
ſuch notions logical, metaphyſical, c. as never could poſſibly come in by the ſen- 
ſes *, Beſide, further, the capacity itſelf of admitting and conſidering general ideas 
Was y in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences 
commumicated by ſenſe are only an onſion of uſing what it had before . Juſt as 
a maſter may, by the exerciſes he ſets, excite the ſuperior capacity of his ſcholar. 
= word, no man doth,,.or,can, pretend to believe his ſenſes, when he has a 


reaſon againſt, it: which „ee en above ſenſe and 
controlls it. But, ; 
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XV. Is this caſe to 4 according 10 them. 6. 6. a8 taking the * of 
bat to be true) is to aft according to reaſon and the great law of our nature. 

Thus it ea there are mo ways, by which we may aſſure our ſelves 
of the tru of many things *z, or at leaſt may attain ſuch a degree of Wa 
as will be ſufficient to determin our prefice - by reaſon, and by ſenſe under 
government of reaſon, that is, when reaſon ſupports it, or at leaſt doth not — 
poſe it. By the former we diſcover Ane truths; nd Wes or both 
together matters We eie 0 * 6012 100 


NXVL. In bert G7 tainty i is not to 'k Bade, ue 105 1 Reads into the 
ple of it - that i is, it muſt be confiderd, öl fide of the queſtion i is the more probable. 
"Probability, or that, whichin this cafe may incline one to believe any propoſi- 
you > th be true rather chan falſe, or any thing 10 be rather than no? to be, or che 
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cognovit, confirmas ipſs per ſe rationem, th perſiair. Cie: gina nobix cenie dedit na- 
ra] ſcientians non dedit. Sen. * Si ſani ſunt ¶ ſenſus], & valentes, & onnia removentur, que 
obſtant &' impediunt. Cic. 4 © Socrates's Gying,, ap. Cic. nihil ſe ſcire, niß id ipſum, favours 


of an affected humility, and muſt not be underſtood ſtrictiy. But they, who followd, went further 
(——onmes pane weteres : qui nibil cognaſci, nibil percidi, nibil ſciri poſſe dixerunt): and particularly 
Arceſilas negabat eſſe quidquam quod yup poſer, 8 hi alert plum, 4 Soerurei Ii i 
And thus the abſurdity grew to a ſve, that wad monſtrous.” Forres in Gin . or even be alive, 
if he knows nothing at all. Beſide, to know that one Knows rio thing, is a contradiftion: and not 
to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing or ngt; ure 
is wo e for ought he knows. * Nec ſtire fas oft mmi. Hor. 
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contrary, b e ea 
rules. 1. That may be reckond probable, which, in the eſtimation of reaſon, 
appears to be more agreeable to the conflitution of nature. No body can cerrain- 
If foretell, chat fice-ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrownbefore ambs- = 
| &e yet any one would chooſe to lay the former, becauſe in nature thete are 
twice as many chances for that as for the other. If a ſtrolling wolf ſhould 
light upon a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb: but 
chere is ſuch n — doit, that no body would much 
ho tit ee i fir" as they can be, —— — If a parent 
cauſes his child to be inſtructed in the foundations of uſeful learning, educates 
him virtuouſly, and gives him his firſt impulſe and direction in the way to true 
happineſs, he will be more likely to p roceed and continue in ity than he would 
be to hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was left to himſelf to be carried 
eee ex or the influence of thoſe people, into whoſe hands 
he might fall, che bias of the former lying towards vice, and miſery in the end, 
and the plurality of the latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. 80 
chat the advantage in point of probability is on the ſide of good education · 
When Herodotus writes, that the Egyptian prieſts reported the fun had within 
the compaſs of i i 340 years twice riſen where it now ſets, and ſer where it riſes , 
what 1s fit to be believed concerning the truth of this relation (as of many others), 
is eaſily diſcernable by this rule. Herodotus, poſſibly delighting in teratical 
ſtories, might tell what he never heard: or the paſſage may be an interpolati- 
on or it may be alterd in tranſcribing : or the prieſts, who pretended much to a 
knowledge of great antiquities, might out of mere vanity, to ſnew what chil- 
dren the Greeks were in reſpect of them, invent ſuch a monſtrous relation, and im- 
poſe it upon them, whom they thought to have not much ſcience among them: 
or it might be got into their memoirs before their time, who related it to He- 
-$6dotus, and ſo paſs upon poſterity, as many other fictions and legends have done. 
Theſe are ſuch things, as are well known to have happend often. But that 
che diurnal rotation of the earth about her axis ſhould be inverted, is a phæno- 
menon, that has never been known to happen by any body elſe, either before 
e chat is favourd by no obſervation, and that cannot be without great 
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Alteration'in the mundane ſyſtem, or thoſe laws by which the motions of the 
Planets, andof our earth among the reſt, are governd. That this account then 
may be fulſe is very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances of mankind : 
but that it ſhould be true is very inconſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and tend to perſevere in their 
preſent courſes and directions. It is therefore in nature much more probable, that 
this account is falſe. The odds are on that fide. 2. When any obſervation hath 
hitherto aum iy held true, or moi commonly proved to be ſo, it has by this ac- 
quired an eſtabliſnd credit; the cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former force; 
and rhe effect may be taken as probable, if in the caſe before us there doth not 
appear ſomething particular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can demon- 
"ſtrate, that the ſun will riſe again, yet every one doth, and muſt act, as if that 
was certain : becauſe we apprehend no decay in the cauſes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will 
be otherwiſe a ſew hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodicti- 
cal argument to prove, that any particular man will die: but yet he muſt be 
more than mad, who can preſume upon immortality here, when he finds fo 
many generations all gone to a man, and the ſame enemies, that have laid them 
proſtrate, ſtill purſuing their viFories. Theſe and ſuch like, tho in ſtrictneſs per 
' haps not certainties, are juſtly current for ſuch. So great is their probability. 
There are other obſervations, which, tho not fo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet 
to be thought of, and to have a ſhare in the direction of our judgments. Ex. gr. 
There have been men in the world and no doubt till are, who, having had op- 
portunities of impoſing falſities upon mankind, of cheating, or committing 0- 
| ther wickedneſs, have yet in ſpite of temptation preſerved their integrity and 
virtue: but, fince opportunity has ſo ſeldom faild to corrupt them who have 
been in poſſeſſion of her, and men's intereſts and paſſions continue in general 
the ſame, it is more probable her charms will till have the fame power and ef- 
fect, which they uſe to have; which whoever doth not mind, will be wofully 
obnoxious to be abuſed by frauds pious. and. impiows*... Briefly, when there is no 
n reaſon for the contrary, what has oftneſt happend, may from experi- 
| ence moſt reaſonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither nature nor 
other obſervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we mult, be deter- 


mind (if it be neceſſary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 


ſenſe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beſt skill we 
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e, to be moſt knowing * and bonef e. Of all theſe rules the ſirſt is that which 
deſerves the principal regard; the other two are of uſe, when nature ſo utterly ex- 
cludes us from her boſom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgment. 


Laſih, when nature, the frequent repetition of the ſame event, and the opinion of 


the beſt judges concurr to make any thing probable, it is ſo in the higheſt degree. 
It appears from what has been ſaid concerning the nature and foundations of ro- 
bability, that the force of it reſults from obſervation and reaſon together. For here 
che one is not ſufficient without the other. Reaſon without 0b/ervation wants | 
matter to work upon: and obſervations are neither to be made juſtly by ourſelves, 
nor to be rightly choſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, 
without the aſſiſtance of reaſon. Both together may ſupport opinion and practice 
in the abſence df knowledge and certainty. For thoſe: obſervations upon the na- 
ture of men and things, which we have made our ſelves, we know; and our 
own reaſoning concerning them, and deductions from them we know: and from 
hence there cannot but ariſe in many caſes an internal obligation to give our aſſent 
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to this, rather than that; or to act one way, rather than another. And as to the 
obſervations of others, they may be ſo cautiouſly and skilfully ſelected, as to be- 
come almoſt our own; ſince our own reaſon and experience may direct us in the 


» 


choice and uſe of them. The remarks and advice of ald mend, Who haye gone 


» & * # + 


through variety of ſcenes, lived long enough to ſee the conſequences of their own 
and other peoples actings, and can now With freedom : look back and tell where 
they erred, are ordinarily, ſure to be preferred to thoſe of goumg and raw actors. 
The guamæ, apologues, Ic. of wiſe men, and ſuch as have made it their buſineſs 
to be uſeful ſpies upon nature and mankind, national proverbs, and the like f, may 
be takenas max ims commonly true. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in 
-which they have been educated, and exerciſed themſelves all their days, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge and experience, than others can uſually 


1117 Seatuere enim, qui fit ſapiens, vel maxim? uidetur eſſe ſapientis. Cie. eden numero hac 
jallicantur, ſed pondire, as Tully Speaks upon another occaſion; Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a fort of writers pleaſing themſelves with having diſcoverd ſome uhcivilized na- 
tions, which. have little or no knowledge: of the Deity, cc. and then applying their obſervations to 
the ſervice of atheiſm, As if ignorance could prove any thing, or alter its nature by being genera]! 
| c Ariſtotle's known rule is "Edebes, Ti b dc, # Tei; Ages, d Toi rope; 8 riress, 2 rotz 
neu, i red ches, & rc ere angle 15 A-. But it is not applicable to all caſes. 4 Aoxe? 
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W "(ge through want of capacity or honeſty they do not either 


loſe, or belie their opportunities and experience, they are in reſpect of thoſe 
things, to which they have been bred and inured, more to berelied upon. And, 
laſtly, bifories written by credible and induſtrious authors, and red with judg- 
ment, may ſupply us with examples, parallel caſes, and general remarks, profit- 
able in forming our manners, and opinions too. And by the frequent peruſal of 
them, and meditation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubious caſes is ac- 
cited. Much of the temper of mankind, much of the nature and drift of their 
counſels, much of the courſe of Divine providence is viſible in them, 
Too conclude; that we ought to follow probability, when certainty leaves us, 
is plain: becauſe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unleſs it 
is better to wander and fluctuate in ab/olute uncertainty than to follow ſuch a 
guide; unleſs it be reaſonable to put out our candle, becauſe we have not the light 
of the ſun, it muſt be reaſonable to direct our ſteps by probability, when we 
have nothing clearer to walk by. And if itbe reaſonable, we are obliged to do it 
by prop. XI. When there is nothing above probability, it doth govern : when 
there is nothing in the oppoſite ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the 


courſe of nature muſt turn the beam. Tho a man, to reſume the inſtance be- 


fore, cannot demonſtrate that fice-ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would 
find himſelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide: 


nor could he not chooſe to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chance, 


he would be certain of his own obligation, and on which fide it lay. | 
Here then is another way of diſcovering, if not truth, yet what in practice may 
be ſuppoſed to be truth. That is, we may by this way diſcover, whether ſuch 
poſitions as theſe be true, 7 ought to do this, rather than that; or, to think 
ſo, rather than the contrary. 
05%. Thavedone now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, 
we may almoſt from the premiſſes collect, | 
Firſt, the principal cauſes of error, which I take to be fuch: as theſe. 1. Want 
of faculties; when men pretend to judge of things above them. As ſome (ſtray- 
ing out of their proper element, and falling into the dark, where they find no 
ideas but their own dreams, come to) aſſert what they have no reaſon to aſſert: 
ſo others deny what there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, only becauſe they can- 
not comprehend it. 2. Want of due refexion upon thoſe ideas we have, or may 
have: by which it comes to paſs, that men are deſtitute of that knowledge, 
which is gaind by the contemplation of them, and their relations; miſapply 
names, confuſedly: and ſometimes deal i ina a ſet of words and phraſes, to which 
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no ideas at all belong, and which have indeed no meaning. Ok kin to this 1 
3. Want of proper qualifications and dure. As, When illiterate peo” 
ple invade the provinces of ſcholars ; the half-letrerd are forward, and arro- 
gate to themſelves what a modeſt, Budious man dares not, tho he knows 
more; and ſcholars, that have confined themſelves to one fore of literature, 
lanch out into another: unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not underſtanding in what the 
nature and force of a juſt conſequence conſiſts. Nothing more common than 
to hear people aſſert, that ſuch a thing follows from ſuch a thing; when it 
doth not follow : 1. . when ſuch a conſequence is founded in no axiom, no 
theorem, no truth that we know of. . Defects of memory and imagination. 
For men in reaſoning make much uſe of thee : memory is upon many occa- 
fions conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made upon the phantaſy. If then they 
depend upon theſe, and theſe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, 
things may be miſrepreſented, and men led out of the way by miſ-ſhapen ap- 
paritions. There ought to be therefore a little diſtruſt of theſe faculties, and 
ſuch proper helps ought to be uſed, as perhaps the beſt judgments want the moſt. 
6. Attributing too much to ſenſe. For as neceſſary as our ſenſes are to us, 
there are certainly many things, which fall not within their notice; many, 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of ſenſible objects, and to which 
no images belong. Every one, who has but juſt ſaluted the mathematics and 


philoſophy, muſt be convinced, that there are many things in nature, which 
ſeem abſurd to ſenſe, and yet muſt be admitted. 7. Want of retirement, and the 


practice of thinking and reaſoning by our ſelves d. Arambling and irregular 
life muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular head, ill - connected notions, 
and fortuitous concluſions. Truth is the offs pring of filence, unbroken medi- 
_ rations, and thoughts often reviſed and corrected. '8. The ſtrength of appetites, 

paſſions, prejudices. For by theſe the underſtanding may be corrupted, or over- 
born: or at leaſt the operations of the mind muſt be much obſtructed by the in- 
truſion of ſuch ſolicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet ſtrong, 
and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a particular nature, which 
you muſt have obſcryed to be one of the greateſt cauſes of modern irreligion. 
Whilſt ſome opinions and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, as ex- 
poſes the abſurdity of them to the view of almoſt every body but them who raiſe 


them, not only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men of common ſenſe, many 


* Sirut du © Frac®-, A], 5 de bt (e Thucyd.) ita retta ingenia debilitat verecundia, 
per verſa conirmar audacia. Plin. jun. d "Ora r Sulit es eanpiots vedrui, Tis ignwiny dd 
phy, xerraplubors Tas Vic, Th w7% irifÞear)epls, dra, Tel; aid. Ph, Fug. 
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times ſee through them; and them out of indignation and an exceſſive renitence, ' 
not ſeparating that which is true from that which is falſe, ere 
and fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general *. 
9; Il ating of a queſtion; when men either put it wrong themſelves, or accept it 
ſo put from others. A ſmall addition or-falfiry ſlipped into the caſe will ferment, 
and ſpread itſelf: an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner may 
perplex one. The queſtion ought to be preſented before its judge clean, and in its 
natural ſtate, without diſguiſe or diſtortion. To this laſt may be ſubjoind another 
cauſe, nearly allied to ĩt; not fixing the ſenſe of terms, and (which muſt often fol- 
low) riot rightly underſtanding what it is, that is tobe examindand refolyed, 
Secondly, the reaſon why the many are commonly in the wrong and ſo wretch- 
edly misjudge things. The generality of people are not ſufficiently prepared, 
by a 1 to find truth by reaſoning. And of them, who have 
liberal education, ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in pleaſures, or at leaſt in 
faſhionable methods of living, rolling from one viſit or company to mother b, 
and flying from nothing ſo much as from themſelves and the quiet retreats proper 
for meditation and reaſoning : others become involved in buſineſs and the intri- 
cate affairs of life, which demand their attention, and ingroſs their time: others fall 
into a ſlothful neglect of their ſtudies and diſuſe of what they have learnt, or 
want help and means to proceed, or only defign to deceive life and F 
themſelves with the amuſements and ſenſual parts of learning: and others there are, 
whoſe misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin with the concluſion taking their 
opinions from places, where they have been bred, or accommodating them to 


their fituation in the world, nene, that imploymenit; by which” 


they are to get their bread, before they have ever conſiderd them; and then 
them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to be in the right, it is luck, and part 
of their portion, not the effect of their improvements: and if they happen to be 
in the wrong, the more they ſtudy, and the more learning they get, the more they 
are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet out with their backs upon truth, 
the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their knowledge is a kind of 
negative quantity, ſo much worſe or leſs than no knowledge. Of this ſort there 
are many: and very few indeed (with reſpect to the bulk of mankind), whoſe de- 
terminations and tenents were ever in the form of queſtions: there could not other- 
wiſe — OE HEY wann — — 
E Plin. Sen . 
is in truth the effect of the latter. A IL th Hieron. 
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the face of the carth. The Gniveb ll ina Sw uad in this: ne 
om are requiſite in order to judge uf ſame truths, and particularly thoſe Which 
are of greatef importaua : proper learning and penetration, vacancy from buſi- 


rqAgnation do the goyernment of 'reaſon and force of truth; which are things 


Seck IV. IV. ee of imp 


E 


n . 
'  objeftor, which muſt not be forgot; and upon which I ſhall beſtow 
this very ſhort ſection. The queſtion was this, SR APRN: 


may be not wan! the power of ating agreeably to it, 4 * 
J. eren For oolige eb he in 


40, oblige. © 


fl e 


1. ese e bee —— ding an thing ffs 
that being incapable of any obligation 10 de it: or, no being is capable of any obligation 
to de that, which it has not. power. or opportunity ta do. For that being, which 
has not the faculties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing of any thing, is in re- 
ſped of e We ee DRIER dee e eee | 
that act nothing at all, 

Torque ur command one to do any thing is bo require him to applye power 
ſuperior to the reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply 
ſuch a power is the ſame as to require that his power of ſucha kind and degree be 
applind.. But if he has no ſuch power, then his power of that kind and degree 
is nothing and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing 
is required to be done. It is juſt the ſame, as if a man was commanded to do 
ſomething with his third hand, when he has but two: which would be _ 
fame as to bid him to do it with uo hand, or not bid him do it. | 

Without more ado, it is a truth confeſt by rs". that no body el. 
ged to impoſſibilities. 

From hence will follow, aſter the manner of corolleries, the two following 
propoſitions. III. Inani- 


neſs, a detachment from the intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a perfect 
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„ eee u 
ane, an ue to es m privcipies; or motives above fs, 


1". The lift beings intllgent and ae, moſt „ee 


* „. ee el the opportunitits and powers, ud 
any intelligent and active, but imperfef?, being Bath to a#. For to endeavour is 
to do what one can: and this as every ſuch being may do, where ever he ſtands in 
the ſcale of imperfecta, ſo none can do more. One may exert. his cndeavours n 
with greater advantage or ſucceſa, than another; yet {hill they are but endeavours. 


VI. The implications of moral good and evil to brings capable of abe Wg 688 
acting mu be in proportion to their endeavours : or, their obligation reach, as fur as 
their endeavours way. This follows again from what has been ſaid: and ſo does this? 


VII. and laffly, They wbo are capable of diſcerning truth, tho not all truths, and 
of acting conformabiy to it, tho: not always or in all caſes, are nevertheleſs obliged to 
do theſe; as far as they are able: ory it is the daty of ſuch a: being ſincerely to en- 
deavour to practice reaſon ; no#'to re hag fetus > gb Let a 
un, to treat every” thing as Ming what it is. 

Thus the general duties All e e Hes 
preceding ſections, are brought together, and finally fixt under the correfion-o5 
limizavionirethis laſt propoſition. This is theſum of their religion, from which 
no exemption” or excuſe lies. Every one can endeavour : every one can de 
what he can. But in order to that cycty one ought to be in carne}, and to ex- 

ert himſelf heartily 3. not fine bu conſcience, 2 ſuppreſs 
ing, or negleGing hin own, powers, . 14 

. ———. ˙— abour bumes fiewiy; with which 
men have tired themſelves and the world. The caſe is much the fame, as if a 
man ſhould have ſome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would ger 
up and go to ſucha place to accept it, or do ſome certain thing for it, and he, 
inſtead of going or doing any thing, falls into tedious diſquiſition about his own 
freedom, whether he has the power to ſtir, or whether he is not chaind to his 
ſeat, and neceſſitated to fit ſtill. The ſhort way of knowing this certainly is to 
try If he can do nothing, no labor can be loſt; but if he is capable of acting, 
and doth not act, the conſequences and blame muſt be juſtly chargeable upon 

I 2 himſelf. 
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Ta And I am perſuaded, if men would be ſerious, and put forth them- - 
ſelves*, they would find by experience, that their wills are not ſo 


univerſall 
eech ee by what occurs, nor predeſtination and fate f 
gd b, but that much is left to their own conduct. Up and try 4. W 


Sure it is ina man's power to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo · in 
his power to forbear exceſs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet, ſo as to go either this way or that or no whither, as ſure he has, it is in 
his power toabſtain from ill company and vicious places. And fo on ©, 


This ſuggeſts a very material thought; that forbearayces, at leaſt in all 
uſes, are within our power t; ſo that a man may if he will, GAGE, chat, 
; which contradicts truth: bur where acting is required, that very often is not inhis 
power. He may want abilities, or opportunities; and fo may ſeem to contradict 
truth by his omiſſion, which, if his infirmitics and diſadvantages were takenimo- 
by def ee man ſtated, he would be found not to do. 


rl er Js. © eee eee Ira 1 A ke. Wang 
in Arehic is ta die: and. from bene the ward farum ſeems to come (45 many Latin words dn hem 
that and other Eafers languiges), death, If any thing, being fatal and neceſſary: Yet it doth not fal- 
low, that therefore the time or manner of dying isunmoveably fixt: Od were naSagd; 5" . 
* i ijnagly ext, an ore . Blur: Chryppus ap. A. Goll. ſeems to explain himlf muck 
after the fame manner. The ancients. moreover ſeem many times to make fate conditional Similis 
f cura fuiſſet, Nec pater ommipotens Trojam, nec. ſata vetabant Stare, ccc. V her 
the Phariſees ſay, according to Foſepbus, ſeems to, be right. 0% bs See ow ee 
ere db. Mywe ye, rok I; I lar dενο confers vg INK. R. Ae, in mb. 

tion to human action: (and the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus - VIH ' 
M uren nm d manyn angpe! MAIL pepe. Bur for men to charge their own 
faults upon fate or fortune has been an old practice: inenaxrares—ix, r xouw OR von 


ow. oh $- gd, Þ : . 1 Fo 


xerePryds, xx. Duc. . © Dimidium fadli, qui capit, laber. ſapere aude. Hor. e 
further than thit old adagia? faying (are ee care. His words are Aa vA f + 
tern; ther y gh, od oÞ dre ng corriraxras F uy leren, e 
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e u wh eee eee viz. a confor-- 


mity or diſagreement to truib, and thoſe things that are coincident with it, rea- 
ſon and bappineſs : alſo, how truthis diſcoverd; by ſenſe, or reaſon, or both. I ſhall* 
now ſpecify ſome of thoſe truth, which are of greateſt importance and influence, 
and require more reaſoning to diſcover them leaving the reſt (common matters of 


fact) to the common ways of finding them. They reſpect principally either the De= 


an our ſelves, or the reſt of mankind. The firſt ſort are che ſubject of this ſection. 


| ® Where there is a ſubordination of cauſes and effe@s, there muſt neceſſarily be a. 


cauſe in nature prior to the reſt, uncauſed. Or thus, Hhere tbere is a ſeries, in which- 
the exiſtence of one thing depends upon another, the exiflence of this again upon ſome- 
other, and ſo upwards, as the caſe ſhall be, there muſt be ſome amy op rite. 
«porn: whom it doth originally depend. 


If Z (ſome body). be put into motion by V, V by X, and X by W, it . 


plain that X moves V, and V moves Z only as they are firſt moved, X by W. 


and Y by X: that Z, V, X are moveds, or rather Z more E more X, taken to- 


gether *, are one moved : that W ſtands here as the firſt mover, or author of the 


motion, unmoved by any other: that therefore without W there would be a: 


moved without a movery which is abſurd: and laſtly, that of what length ſoever 
the /eries may Be, tlie caſe will be ever the ſame; i. e. if there be no Firſt mover ©- 
unmoved, there muſt. be a moved without a mover.. 


Further, if W, whom we will ſuppoſe to be an intelligent being; and'to have 


a power of beginning motion, hath this power originally in himſelf and independently. 
of all others, then here not only the firſt mover in this ſeries, but a Firſt being and 
original cauſe is found. Becauſe that, which has a power of beginning motion in... 
dependent oß any other, is a mover independent; and therefore is independent, or has . 
an independent exiſtence, ſince nothing can be a mover without being, Rut if W. 
D > One might with the Zrac-G7a: (ſo called by Ariſtotles ap: S. 8 


deny, that there is any ſuch thing as motion, as ſay there is motion without a mover; or, which, is, 
the-ſame, a ff wover.. Derr Plato. ee enum. A ee, Arif. x 
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has not this power independently in himſelf, then he muſt receive it from ſome o- 
yn es; and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of 
een producing motion originally and independently in himſels, 
a Fixf, independent cauſe. And if is can be ſuppoſed, that. he has it not 
co and that the ſeries ſhould riſe too high for us to follow it; yet however we 
cannot but conclude, that there is ſome fuch cauſe, upon whom this train ; 
and powers muſt depend, if we reaſon as in the former paragraph. For. 
 Univerſally, if Z be any held mhatſrver, procecding from: or depending upoti | 
Vas the cauſt of its exiſtence, I upon X,. X upon M, it is manifeſtthat the ex | 
iſtence of all, Z, Y, X does origivally, come from W, which ſtands here as the 
Supreme cauſe, depending upon nothing: and that withaut it X could not be, 
and conſequently neither I, nor Z. Z, B X, being all effects (or dependente), 
or rather Z more I more & one effeft, without W there would be an effect without 
a cauſe. Laſtly, let this retrogreſſion from effects to their cauſes be continued ever 
ſo fat, che fame thing will ſtil recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is before mentiond 
the whole will be an effect without an efficient, e e 
thing to depend upon; i. e. dependent, and not dependent. 
2 The /erjes may aſcend infinitely *, and for that reaſon have no fr miver or 
cauſe. Anf. If a ſeries of bodies wored can be ſuppoſed to be infinite, then taken 
ragither it Nine egutl to an faite boch) tabwed: and this moved will not leſs re- 
uirt a mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. If/I may not be permitted 
ta place a firſt mover at the top of the ſeries, becauſeit is ſuppoſed tobe infinite, 
and to have inen yer neee maultofnecellity be /ome cauſe or author 


* The greateſt men ancients denied the poſſibility of ſuch an aſccat.. S OO 
e Erle rift. mo ary ang eee 
laſt would be pine : and then de rel Irs rd ere aw; rte bd ies, xa, Tok a 
moved by another, this by another, and fo in" Arte, is to ſuppoſe ry lch Aer 9 Br 
ben x0 it ir an- peer, wn dens a A ge. Simpl. Not only thoſe Arabian 
called Hebr. TW, Arab. por bas, but many of the elder Few: have agreed with the Greek, 
in this matter, and added arguments of their own, Of the former ſee Mor. nebok. & al, particularly | 
S. Lori: where their firſt argument ſeems to be ſtrong (and much the fame with the fourth in $. Emu. 
noth), N C νν m 20NT to D ]ã˖ͤ N WNT u ονντ] D h wr Trey ER. 
Dy on BY n W h,. Dol C n. For tho, us Maſcarus obſerves, theſs res- 
ſonings of the Medabberim D n pοννπ. D , yet molt certainly let the ſeries of cauſes 
and effects be what it will, it is juſt as long downward as wpward; and if they are infinite and inex- 
hauſtible one way, they muſt be ſo the other too: and then what Saad, Ga. ſays, takes place dy c 
Dimn wr wi m7 wat. There is another argument of this kind in Tufin A, which de. 
ſeryes notice, what fireſs ſoever may be laid upan it, an Haley” par 
ccc xe. 
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of the motion different from all theſe bodies, becauſe their being (by the 

ſuppoſition) no one body in the ſeries, that moves the next, but only in conſe- 
quence of its being moved firſt itſelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, 
and the whole can be conſiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and 
which muſt therefore be moved by ſomething. 

The fame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpect of all effects and their cauſes 
in general. An infinite ſucceſſion of effects will require an infinite efficient, or | 
a cauſe infinitely effective. So far is it from requiring none. 

Suppoſe a chain o hung down out of the heavens from an unknown height, and 
cho eyery link of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung upon was 
not viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept its fituation ; and upon this a queſti · 
on ſhould * What ſupporied or kept up this chain ; would it be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to ſay, that the firf (or loweſt) link hung upon the ſecond (or that 
next above it) the /econd or rather the firff and ſecond together upon the third, 
and ſo on ad inſinitum For what holds up the whole A chain of ten links would 
fall down, unleſs: ſomething able to bear it hinderd: one of twenty, if not ſtaid 
by ſomething of a yet greater ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe of weight: 
and therefore one of infinite links certainly, if not ſuſtaind by ſomething infi- 
nitely ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it isin a chain 
of cauſes and effects © tending, or as it were gravitating, towards ſome end. 
The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may ſay) is ſuſpended upon the cauſe a- 
boye it: this again, if it be not the firſt cauſe, is ſuſpended as an effect upon 
ſomerking above it, (9c. 4. And if they ſhould be infinite, unleſs. (agrecably 


e cafe, who aſſerts the cternity. of wotiom, aſſerts dle the neceſſity of à firſt and 


eternal, mover. d xf if . . Hom. Axurea de colo—ſwunis is mentiond 
too by Lacy. ONT e ee ee en S. Ager. 
Where more may be ſeen of this ern out of Ibn Sinai, Maim. oc. 4 The 


chain muſt be faſtend a fies Ovauproe. Invenietur, ſays Macrobins, prefſins intuenti 2 ſulnme 
Dec u/que ad ultima m rerum feacem—— camexio: & bac oft Homeri catera aurea, quam pendere de 
carlo in terra. Deum juſſiſe commemorar. This matter might be. luſtrated by other Eilinde 
(even ap? r Nνο might ſerve for one) : but I ſhall ſet down but one more: and in that in- 
deed the motion is inverted, but the thing is the ſame taken either way. It occurs in BBs. Hulle 
and afterward in Reſh. bhokm. Suppoſe a row of blind men, of which the laſt hid his hand upon 
the ſhoulder of the man next before him, he on the ſhoulder of the next before him, and ſo on till 
the foremoſt grew to be quite out of ght; and ſome body asking, what guide this ftring of blind 
men had at the head of them, it ſhould be anſwerd, that they had ne guide, nar any head, bur one. 
held by another, and ſo went on, ad infis. would any rational creature accept this for a juſt anfiver? 
1s ix. not ts Gay, that infinite blindneſs (or blindneſs, if it be infinite) ſupplies the place of fight, or 
of z guide? 


do 
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3 been ſaid) there is ſome conſe upon which.all hang or depend; they 


would be but an infinite effect without an efficient : and to aſſert there is any 
ſuch thing, would be as great an ab/ardity, as to ſay, that a finite or little weight 


II. & Cauſe or Being, that has in nature no ſuperior cauſe, and therefore (by the 
terms) #5 al/o unproduced, and independent, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent : i. e. exiſſence muſt- 
be eſſential to bim; or, ſuch is bis nature, that he cannot but he. For every be- 
ing muſt either cxiſt of itſelf, or not of itſelf that which exiſts not of itſelf 
muſt derive its exiſtence from ſome other, and fo be dependent: but the Being 


' mentiond in the propoſition is ſuppoſed to be independent, and uncauſed. There- 
fore He muſt exiſt, not bis way, but the other. The root of His exiſtence 
can be ſought for no where, but in His own nature: Ke * 


as to make a cauſe ſuperior to the Supreme. 


II. There muſt be ſuch a Being. For (beſide what has been aid already) if 
there was not at leaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at allb. For the uni- 
verſe could not produce itſelf © ; nor could any part of it produce itſelf, and 
N af becauſe this ib Apfel d tig to an bebe fr. 8 


80 Arifecl Gyr of the Firſt mover, ol. Gees Ane leb 4 Ute ieh a. de 


ter him the Arabic philoſophers, Maimonides, Allo, & al. paſſ. teach all that God exiſts neceſſarily; 


run won v: to ſuppoſe him not to be implies a falſity z or, He cannot be ſuppoſed not to be. 
This ſeems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himſelf in Moſes's hiſtory ; .]ᷓ r 
img or in one word, 7171N; which in the mouth of one who ſpeaks of Him in the third perſon 
is 7771 or urn. So Philo explains it; Eαν ripuzz, So Abarbanel; 2 MIRW Maya MIR IR 
"DYY2 BN NINA ANIL PR; adding moreover, that it ſhewd God to be not, like other 
beings, MWYRN WER, but w/ WH INWLDrT INND, a Neceſſary being. And ſo R. Z. 5. Gerſh," 
WUNRYYDP um WR RYDINT RITU DUNNT Im, 1 omit others, who write after the ame man- 
ner. There have been even Heathens, who ſeemd to think, that ſome ſuch name as this belongd to 
the Deity, and for the ſame reaſon. For as N and thence W are uſed above, fo Plararch 
&iys, that in addreſſing to Him the ſeeond perſon ET (5, or n) is arri FO gera- 
en 3 credo and that by this compellation we give Him 49.87 8 e s pos why 
Net ru Fab. mgeray6;dorw. "Bus & Gra; © Ga urge av it is 7%. A g ae 

odere that is d V. Something muſt be vv b, otherwiſe vn 25” 
e every thing cannot be h nN Ge. Mor. neb. & I. © This 
needs no demonſtration. But there is a very old one in S. Emun. and after in Hhob. halleb. mwny 
ROT i ARR OO op mene ty Un "IR vdr el gy r 


e 


av. Surb- : 


ceauſe He can be limited by no other as to his exiſtence. For if there was 
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1 as is before deſcribed, muſt not only be tternal, but infinite. 
Eternal He muſt be, becauſe there is no way, by which ſueh a Being can either 
begin'or ceaſe to be, exiſtence being of His eſſence. And infinite He muſt be, be- 


able to limit Him, He muſt be inferior to that being. — as fn tha Ul 
| be'dependent « becauſe he muſt bebeholden to that being for his being what He 
iz, and that He is not confined within narrower limits. Beſide, if His preſence 
(whatever the manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not be there : 
and'if not there, He might be ſuppoſed to be not elſewhere : and thus he might 


be ſuppoſed not to be at all. But ſuch 1 7 as is deſcribed in the II. prop. 
cannot ſo much as be ſuppoſed not to be. 


. Such a Being is above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and there- 
fore bis manner of exiſtence is above all our conceptions. For He is a neceſſary ex- 
iſtent ; but nothing within our comprehenſion is of this kind. We know no 
being, but what we can imagine not to be without any contradiction or 
nance to nature: nor do we know of any beſide this Supreme being himſelf. For 
with reſpect to Him indeed we know, by reaſoning, that there muſt be One be- 
ing who cannot be ſuppoſed not to be; juſt as oertainly as we know there is 
any thing at all: tho we cannot know Zim, and how he exiſts. FOR 
ideas of eternity * ane infinity are above us, us finites b. 


* What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of moments) and eternal ( 

exiſtence ; how any being ſhould be not older now, than he was 5ooo years ago, &. are ſpecula- 
tions attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of mau ap. Flac, 
Qs Tor" di Tapediry pac 7 d die- 30 e yen, ire ts ef zaged\uypme T aide td; 
vg ow xiopy Iepmingyity 3 or that in Philo, Ade pra. F rd g- r, w; ard 
x. Many philoſophers therefore have thought themſelves obliged to deny, that God exiſts is 
time. Ti, r b, rh, dra, Y rye ®- d, Gier ey ins mw Ae be lun, ne its, xa. 
r e dxiurer, © inggam © deiſua , 
ro, © rien, gdh irs, ee 4 ils av Gi T4] v, Th d gene, A. Plut. 
12) om m A OM PR D VT. A. Di 18h Tg. 14. Alle has a whole Chap- 
ter to ſhew nom ann ay But then he ons, that their Rabbi's do not meaty 
rudwa om, or EIND-I27, or that T] “ä IMP TIP TURN tm WWwn WD nA, 
12) 222371; but 12). M2wa (87.89 O91 TID 89p2 232371 NYNNA WIWBST dard. In ſhort, 
| they reckon (to uſe R. Gedal's words) ot 1D Wh TURTM NN22 R171 MAN (BI. And for 
what they ſay, doth not include all the preſent difficulty, time in their uſe of the word being confi- 
ned to the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Yet fee b. 2. c. 19. N wn 
thy WN202 12 M0 by M1192 TM ab a1 (br ww. 1: ww by wRe, 
> Olds © note cis lr 5 h T ie bf iow [5 , g A, 
ah,, olds. 7d 5 rd cn d. So Chryſofom. k 
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In inquiting after the cauſes. af chings, when we find (ar ſuppoſe) this tobe 
che cauſe of that, another thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo on, if we 
can proceed, it may always be demanded with reſpect to the laſt cauſe that we 
can comprehend, II bat js the cauſe of that ? So. that it is not poſſible for us to 
terminate our inquiries of this kind but in ſomething, which is to us incompre- 
benfible. . And therefore the Supreme cauſe mult certainly be ſuch *, But tho 
CALI RES eee . 
e ee 5 


VI. H. ail in a manner, which is perfeft. For He, who exiſts of Balg * 
pends in no regard upon any other, and (as being a Supreme cauſe) isthe fountain 
of exiſtence to other beings, muſt exiſt in the uppermoſt and beſt manner of ex- 
iſting. And not only ſo, but (ſince He is infinite and illimited) He muſt exiſt 
in the beſt manner #//imitedly and infinitely. Now to exiſt thus is inſinite mo 
neſs.of exiſtence), and to exiſt in a manner infinitely good is to be fe. 


VII. There can be but One ſuch Being d. That is, as it appears by prop. III. 
that there muſt be at leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond in prop. I. 
ſo now, that in reality there is but One ©, Becauſe his manner of exiſtence 
being perfect and iimited, that manner of being (if L may ſpeak ſo) is exhauft- 
ed by Him, or belongs ſolely to Him d. If any other could partake with Him 
in it, He muſt want what that 9 had; be deficient and limited. Infinite 

aud illimited incloſe all e. 

If there could be two Beings each & himſelf abſolutely perfect, they muſt be 
either of the ſame, or of different natures. Of the ſame they cannot bez becauſe 
thus, both being infinite, their exiſtences would be coincident © that is, they would 
be but the /ame or one. Nor can they be of different natures : becauſe if their na- 
tures were oppoſite or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and 
every where meeting the one with the other), the one would Jult deftroy or be 


— had good reaſon ft to double upon Hiers the mumber of days allowd for aifivering 
that queſtion, Quid, aut quale fit Deus ? Ap. Cie. Nee viget quidquam fimile aut ſecun- 
dum. Hor. © In Moy. neb. Maimonides having proved, that there muſt be ſome Being, who 
exiſts neceſſarily, or whoſe cxiſtence is neceſſary 12LY NINA, proceeds from this neceſſity ot exi- 
ſtence to derive incorporeity, abſolute ſemplicity, perfection, and particularly nity, MWD WING? 
17? Rn 51 D O55 MMT n nnd m. 4 Therefore by Plato” Hie is called 
O c, the One. Deus, ſs perſecbus oft, —— ut eſſe debet, non poteſt eſſe viſt umu, ue in 
2 amends e e en tanta fngalis deerit, quantum in ceteris 
the 
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eee of the orhers: and if they are mn nor ops 
poſite, then if they differ as di/parates, there muſt be ſome genm above them; 
which cannot be: and however they differ, they can only be ſaid at moſt to be 
beings perfect in their re/pefive kinds. But this is not to be abſolutely perfect; 
it is only to be perfect in ibis e en e ee d e 
| as in other reſpects. 

What has been here faid is methinks aden te mis che Anta cauſe 
and Gictole u need privelple F evil. For if we cannot account for the 
exiſtence of that evi, which we find by experience to be in the world, it is but 
one inſtanee out of many of our ignorance. There may be reaſons for it, tho we 
do not know them. And certainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axioms 
or truths equally certain b. There are, beſide, ſome things relating to this ſub- 
je&, which deſerve our attention. For as to moral good and evil, they ſeem to 
depend upon our ſelves e. If we do but endeayour, the moſ we can, to do what 
we ought, we ſhall not be guilty of not doing it (ſect. IV.): and therefore it is 
our fault, and not to be charged upon any other being 4, if guilt and evi be in- 
troduced by our neglect, or abuſe of our own liberty and powers . Then as to 
pPhfiral evil; without it much phyſical good would be loſt, the one neceſſarily infer- 
ring the other : Some things ſeem to be evil, which would not appear to be ſuch, 
if we could ſee through the whole contexture of things 8. There are not more e- 
vil than good things in the world, but ſurely more of the Iarter k. Many evils of 
this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own fault; ſome perhaps by way 
of puniſbment; ſome of phyſic';z and ſome as the means to happineſs, nor otherwiſe 
to be obtaind. And if there is a future ſtate, that which ſeems to be wrong now 
may be rectiſied bereafrer. To all which more may yet be added. As, that matter 
is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, there muſt be 
imperfections, and conſequently evils k. So that to ask, why God permits evil, is 


N As light and darkneſs are. as, & ita gra ah xar erarriaoy QI agr ine. i. 
an Tvrarur. Ba,. There can be no ſuch law between them, as is {aid to be — 
| then deities. Steen ff wot 1p O-, O89; d Brie: — Þ SiAwr Ds, *A, 

D Ar 4 axit:6, d ob Furvxis: Id. | Core eee 
eren, irt cru TVgbs mp, N. Cyr Hier. 12 4 aur%;/ A Auge, TYTW rue dα 
pm Furien irige 9. S. Baſ. B ſun, moon, and ſtars, N ern 
ple worſhip them 1 Miſhn. Ad g le airls, Stn, de- Max. . e ee. 
Are mage dd verb, . Mar. T. — , great: wrap x 
there was, v. g. no ſuch thing as poverty, there oould be no riches, or no great benefit” by: them, 
there would be ſcarce any arts or ſciences,” c. A, Þ ae, ww wee, F gi nee 


ade Are, x. Chryſ, = II ROI In GOO IEP 
ede (with more to this purpoſe). Plot. v. Mor. pobok. 3. 1. IT 
hn dei aſt * bans. Plus, 


„ vb 1 neben Sa v. 


to ask, why he permits a material world, or ſuch a being as man is *; indowd his 
deed with ſome noble facultics, but incumberd at the ſame time with bodily paſ- 
ions and propenſions. Nay, I know not whether it be not to ask, Why He 
permits any imperfect being; and that is, any being at all: which is a hold de- 
mand, and the anſwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be de- 


fignd for a palaſtra, where men b are to exerciſe their faculties and their virtues, 


and by that prepare themſelves for a ſuperior ſtate e (and who can ſay it is not?) 
there muſt be diſiculties and temptations, occaſions and opportunities for this ex- 
exciſe. Laſtly, if chere are evils, of which men know not the true origin; yet 
if they would but ſeriouſly reflect upon the many marks of rea/on, wiſdom and 
goodneſ3 every where to be obſerved in inſtances, which they do or may under- 
ſtand, they could ſcarce doubt but the fame things prevaild in thoſe, which 
they do not underſtand. If I ſhould meet with a book, the author of: which I 
found had diſpoſed his matter in beautiful order, and treated his ſubjects with 
reaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, came to a few leaves written in a 
language which I did not know: in this caſe I ſhould cloſe the book with a full 
perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, which ſhewd itſelf in the former 
and much greater part of it, ran thro the other allo : eſpecially having argu. 
a priori, which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the 
fame perſon. This I ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thoſe 
arguments, in order to aſſert to authors of the /ame book. nenen 
Wremen r 


VII. All other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the W propoſe. 
rions for their exiſtence. For fince there can be but one perfect and independent 
being, the reſt muſt be imperfett and dependent: and fince there is nothing 


IN. He is therefore the Author of nature : nor can any ds: or be done, but 
what He either cauſes (immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings (by the laft) 


depend upon Him for their exiſtence : upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon 
him alſo muſt depend che intrinſic manner of their exiſtence, un EE 


eee es Why are we not ſo made, e ge * W¹s d erde; 
S. Nl anſwers, Becauſe &gery 0s Toagionc; x; cn IE ard{un; y "And ho whotlames the Del 
ty becauſe: we are not impeccable, gdb rigor d r A Ginn , wgorunt, 3; Tw due oh 
ere A TpoaigrTixas © in. D 'ASagras ageras; as Philo. © In Ctryſſſam s 
be peg vb ry ee, lM renner par penn 
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beings: andagain upon whom depend cls bike takin ue be deport 
the neceſary effects and conſequences of their being, and being ſuch as they are in 

themſelves. Then, as to the ait of ſuch of them as may be free agents, and the ef- 
felts of them, He is indeed not the Author of thoſe becauſe by the'terms and 
ſuppoſition they proceed from agents, who have no neceſſity impoſed upon 
them by Him to act either this or that way. Bur yet however theſe free agents 


muſt depend upon Him as ſuch : from Him they derive their power of acting: 


and it is He, who permits them to uſe their liberty; tho many times, through 
their on fault, they uſe itamiſs. And, laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe relations, 
which lie hetween ideas or things really exiſting, or which ariſe from facts 
done and paſt, theſe reſult from the natures of the things themſelves: all which the 
Supreme being either cauſes, or permits (as before). For ſince things can be but 
in one manner at once, and their mutual relations, ratio's, ren, hog 
ments, &c. are nothing but their manners of being with reſpect to each 
the natures of theſe relations will be determind by the natures of the rbings.. 
From hence now it appears, that whatever expreſſes the exiſtences or non ex- 
iſtences of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the conſtitution 
of nature: and if ſo, it muſt alſo be agrerable to His perfect comprebenfion of all 
truth, and to His will, who is at the head of it. Tho the act of A (ſome free a- 
gent) is the effect of his liberty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the Su- 
preme being; yet when it is once done, the relation between the doey and the deed, 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed ſuch a 
fact, is a fixt relation. From thenceforward it will a/ways be predicable of 
him, that he was the doer of it : and if any oneſhould deny this, he would go 
counter to nature and that great Author of it, whole exiſtence is now proved. 
And thus thoſe arguments in ſect. I. prop. IV. which turned only upon a ſup- 
pofition that there was ſuch a Being, are here confirmed and made abſolute. 


* rn ee 
and their powers originally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by the word GOD. 
There are other iruths ſtill remaining in relation to the Deity, which we may 
know, and which are neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endeayour to de- 
mean our ſelves toward Him according to truth and what He is. And they are 
ſuch, as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and attri- 
buen but alſo may ſerve at the ſame time as further proofs of His exiſtence, and 
W. e e de 4. ; 
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Maiter exiſts in parts, every 0 one of which, by the term, is re. * 
in a Being abſolutely perlect there can. be nothing that is imperfect. 


"Theſe paris, cho they are many eee eee wee, 
fluence; are in truth ſo many diſtirt bodies, which may, at leaſt in our inm- 
gination, be disjoind or placed otherwiſe: nor Gin we have any idea of matter, 
which does not imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of various ſhapes 
and modifications: i. e. mutability ſeems to be 2entjal to it.” But God, exiſt- 
ing in a manner that is perfect, exiſts in a F Meg 
one and the ſame, and in nature uncbangeable.” FRO . hizat | 

wv wha Mode Sor anonnn: bs 
Alen i lespen paſſve only, and apν -which-are deſerts, 
that can never be aſcribed to him who: Ae M w LAG n 
eee e, ee we Moti hen ene minen 
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"Then, if ee uh where ever there mo 2 He muſt be e 
| and.ſo becomes a bring bounded, finite, and as it were full of chal. 


f Lach, there is no matter or body, 1 may not be ſuppoſed not to be ; 
hers e e LEN. hits POP n involyes 
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VII. AN a Ag: nor Haas MEN nor matter e IL 
or eternally exiſting, nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be God. For, 


os taken ſeparately from the things, which poſſeſs and fill it, is but an 
ſcene or vacuum and to fay, tar infinite ſpace is God, or that God is 
EA ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite vacuum: than which nothing c 
be more abſurd, or llaſpbemous. How can pace, which is but 4 yaſt void, ra- 
ther the negation. of all things, t than ane uy ching, a kind of diffuſes 4 no- 


EB ova ts rm Bee n. due v nan f. Leah * 
d, fays 'Plotinus even of the Soul. r ene ee eee eee 
-r adac iu a. FAA 
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thing z bow can this, 1 fay, be be he Firſt caſe, Er. or indeed any cauſe? 
What attributes beſide er n extenſion, what” exellenies, what 
perfection is it capable of 
As infinite ſparrcantiot be God, who Ele be excluded from no pl plc or ſuc 
fo tho He is eee duration itſelf is not God b. 
duration, abſt from all durables, is nothing ally exiting by na 
it is the duration of 2 being, not à being. 

ufs Jpace and duration, taken together, cannot be God: becauſe an inter- 
minable ſpace of infinite duration is fill nothing but eternal ſpace; and that 
is at moſt hut an cer Vacuum. © 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconſiſtent wih Divine 
perfection, tho matter ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an infinite 
quantity of it, yet ſtill, here ever it is, it carries this inconſiſtence along with it. 
© If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of it. 
This only ſuppoſes it to el what it 0 i. e. enn A Br 
vine perfection. 

And ĩf to it you add B of both CN oa! (or 8 pe hg 
tion too; yet ſtill, ſo long as matter is matter, it muſt aways and every. where 
be incapable. of Divinity. n ABC 1: Ho” 26) 
© Laſtly, not the univerſe, © or ſum total of finite beings, canbe God. Forif 
it is, then every thing is divine, cuery thing God, or of God ; and ſo all things 
together muſt make but one being ©. But the contrary to this we ſee, there be: 
ing evidently many beings diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and inde- 
pendent each of other. Nay, this diſtinction and. ſeparation of exiſtence, be- 
fide what we ſce without us, we may even ferl within our ſelves. Ws are ſe- 
verally conſcious to our ſelves of the individuation and diſtinction of our on 


» They, who cat eiten 1 RE ERP 2764 8 
Phil. Aquin. from the ancients, "Dm — — 03. S bre [4 
Sc aa erin To var. Ph, Jud. By which ways of ſpeaking (tho there is a Cabhaliſtic reaſon- 
lad oy) they eee That is A. A. 
- ſeems to be of the fame kind, E der ; Ce. % ede, xe; irh. d Suck things 8 
theſe, how incongruous. and wil ſoever they are, have bin affirmed ; that- God" is letzes this 
ration, ſpace, &c. What can be meant by that, Kang; ar Aiyoirs 5 dd 35%, in Plotinns 7 
© Were not they, who converſe with books, accuſtomd to ſuch trials, it would be ſhocking to find 
Balbus in Cicero aſſerting, eſſe mundum deum: and yet in another place, that it is quaſi communis de- 
| rum, atque hominum domus, aut urbs wtrorumgqye ; and deorum, hominumgue cauſa fadtus: in ano- 
ther, providentia deorum mundum, & omnes mundi partes & initio confliturns eſſe,” & omni *r eg 
adminifrars: in another, c 


» 


E but they muſt be common acts of the Whole mind, and there could be 
or the Perfect being (I dread the mention of ſuch things, tho it be in order to 


| God. And the univerſe itſelf is but a collection of di 


minds from all other: ant Haden thing; ol which we can bo more ct. 
tain, Were we all the /ame being, and had ans mind, i in chat caſe we 
muſt have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of any une 


one conſcience common to us all *. Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God 


refute them), how comes this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among 
many others, to cleave to us, that we ſhould. not know even our ſelycs, and/what N 


Tp In ſhort, no collection of beings can be 1 eee 


XIII. % fo from being has that Cad bee YO EPR TIM 
3 either matter or motion, if there was not ſome Superior being, upon | 
whom they depended. Or, God is ſuch a being, that without Him there could be nei- 
ther matter nor motion. This muſt be true of matter becauſe it has been proved 
already, that there can be but one independent being; that E Inareran, 
and that the exiſtence of all other beings muſt depend upon Him. But the fame 
thing may be proved otherwiſe. If matter (I mean the exiſtence of it) does 
not depend upon ſomething above it, it muſt be an independent being; and if 
an independent being, a neceſſary being; and then there could be no ſuch 


m a vacuum; but all bodies muſt be perfectiy ſolid; and, more e 


whole world could be but ons ſ#ch body, five times as firm as braſs, and incapa- 
ble of all motion. For that being which eis neceſarily does neceſſarily 1 
chat is, it cannot not exif. But in à vacuum matter does not exiſt. 
Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceſſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this 
mult be true of every particle of it and if fo, there cdu not only be no dean 


en ss e ings Þ i ee A Amer nth 


— han; v5 wpds 4ifAvG, x} wpis 7% was. Plot. Here this author is clear, tho at ſome other 
times very dark. Cu ignoraret animus hominis, ſi efſet Deus? Cic. © The 
ſyſtem of Spinoſa is ſo apparently falſe, and full of impieties and contradictions, that inore needs not 
be ſaid againſt it: tho much might be. What Velleins ſays in Cicero, is not only true, $i mundas ef 
dens, dei membra partim ardentia, partim refrigerats dicends ſunt : but, if there is but one ſub- 
ance, one nature, ove being, and this being is God, then all the follics, made Wickede es that 
are in the world, are in God; then all things done and ſufſerd are both done and fufferd by Him; 
He is both cauſe and eſſect; He both willes and nilles, affirms and denies, lo ves and hates the fame 
things at the ſame time, &c. That ſuch groſs Atheiſm as this ſhould ever be faſhionable! Arheiſm: | 
for certainly when we inquire, whether there is a God, we do not inquire, whether we ourſclves 
and all other things which are viſible about us do exif : ſomething different from them muſt be in- 
* ——BB 3s ed bu 


5 | but 


* $92) Thuhs reli mathe rier * 


beat ag Els Ft} its own nature; ſince . 
exiſtence within certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other. places * 
thoſe bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiſtence; and when exiſtence is eſſen 
rial to any. being, a negation of exiflence cannot be ſo. Nor, in the next place, 
could its exiſtence be limited by: any thing elſe, becauſe it is f to have its 

| exiſtence only of itſelf; je. to have a principle of exiftence in inlelf, or to have 
hap Fu pal art e eee y other. | 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelf · exiſtent, I do not ſec, not only bow it 
comes to be reſtraind to a place of ſom certain capacity, but alſo how it comes 

to be limited in other veſpes; or why it ſhould not exiſt in a manner that is in all 

reſpects perſect. So that thus it appears, matter mult derive its exiſtence from 

© ſome other being, who cauſes it to be juſt what it is. Andthe being, be can 
do this, muſt be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object bere, that one cannot conceive, how the exiſtence 
of matter can be derived from another being. For God being above our conceptions, 
rhe manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, muſt 
alfo be #nconceivable, Reaſon diſcovers, chat this viſible world muſt owe its ex- 
iſtence to ſome inviſible Almighty being; . e. it diſcovers this to be fact, and we 
muſt not deny facts becauſe we know not how they are effected. It is far from 
being new, that our faculties ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry dow they are. Thus much for mater. 

As for motionz withoura Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has been deſcribed, there could be 
none: and much leſs ſucb motions as weſee in the world. This may be immediately 
deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be without 
ſuch a cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affection of matter, could never be. 
But further, there could be no wotion,unleſs either there be in matter ĩtſelfa pow - 
er of beginning it; or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite ſucceſſon, or 
in a circle, and ſo has no beginning; or elſe is produced by ſomeincorporeal being, 
or beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any one will aſſert, that a par- 
cel of ert matrer iet it be great or ſmall, of any figure wharſoever, &c,) left alto- 

to itſelf; could ever of itſelf begin to move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſertor, 
t him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. a foxe, piece of timber, or a 
clod (cleard of all animals), and peruſe it well; and then ask himſelf ſeriouſly, whe- 
ther it is poſſible for him in carneſt to believe, that that fone, log, or clod, tho no- 
thing corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle with it, might ſome time or 
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a thing cxcm An: Ve woe, our | bas Ys IE 
them, and} * t e moye other thingy, as they again TE I and know 


motions to ſpring from the operations of our minds: but then we know alſo, that. 


ve baye M5 0 Pee ens APES Tae Eee bach, it could 
not blo lmigd e loco: motiye facu faculties ar, nen confined to 1 Pot 
EE certain bee e thould have had. it frometeraity, nor 
we cyer be d deprived gf it. So that we. are ne: naed to look. up. and 
ledge. ſorag, Higher being, who is able not only to produce, motion, but 
TH e e eee tin cs gi dot maramoiction 5 n 6 dai) 
G62 if the pelfy, morions of us wert afarg Ko AGONY A the being of a 
d much more. may belegte, motion Ry the warld.,and the pherer 
meh attending them : 1 mean the Poles % | the planets. and hoayenly.badies, 
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It may perhaps be ſaid, chat tho matter has not the power of moving itſelf, 
M ee ce which it can move other parts of matter: ſo 
that all anatter equally moves aid is moued. But, allowing thoſe things which 
are nom uſually aſuribed to atinuſtion, we ſhall ſtill be neceſſitated to on ſome 
Superior being vuſe dau res itſelf with matter, and operates upon it 

or at leuſtuhei fore wity:or other; impuris this force. For attraction, accord; 

. ingro-tharrae-ſenſs- of the vod, fuppoſes ont body to act upon another at 
diſtanee) er herd i mot ; but nothing can ia an agent, where it is not at all. 
Munter Tad" only by tonvact;"mnpelting'Tontigucus; bodies, when it is put 
orion by ſbtnething elſey pr reſting thoſt: which ſtrikr againſt it, when 
wiv atteſt!” And this ir<does ar uri er by being impenetrable; to other 
matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of matter. So that what is 
; called avrrattion, is ſo cler ouly becauſe rhe fame things happen, as if the parts 
Amen aid mutually axtrucb: but in truth this can onlybean offect of ſome : 
6 thing; which aste u or by matter acoorditig to q eertain ha. The parts of 
matter ſeem? to'\ptevitatePivafdrexctrother} butt many of them to 
iy each other. Nowy theſe x abr ury motions and ſerming quaſities cannot 
LI proceed from matter qu# matter; cannot both he of che flature of it: and 
rherefore they müſt be owing: to ſome 'exrepwaBicanſep!arirs ſome! orber being, 
Which Ente in chert this as it werd oven diſcerd -] ne e 
Beſide; a to the rrviittion of A planet aboù the ſun mrs giuvirgrion is not 
ſufficient to produce that efAt! It muſt be edi pied with'winotiowofpro- 
jehin, to keep the planet from falling dite ct into the ſum, nnd: bring it about: 
tare: frotm hilt han, Tdedlire to know, comes this orher motion (or diveftion)? 
WHO I mprffed itꝰ 1073121} nin 07 Ah bu aids dh o 204 thao 210 F 
What a Vaſt field AP Har plcttels iobete opend'! Such regions of mutter a- 
bout us, in which there is not the H pur ticis chat does it carry wich it an ar- 
gutent of God's exiſtence; not the leaſt ſtick or ſtratv, oi other rifle that falls 
to the ground; but ſhewsit ; not the ſlighteſt. motion produced, the leaſt tvb / 

; Per of the ar, but tels it. '* 19099 Neu noqu — erbnow bfu 
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| XIV. The frame and conſlitution of the world, the a 01151 Hing — joke of 

it, the various phenomena” and kinds: of \. beingk, Ihe uniformity ubjerned: inthe pro- 
Auctions of things, the uſes and. ents for whith'they ſer ve, Se. do all ſbow'that there 
eee deſigner, au in infunite. CL and pe at the roy of altrhefe't Things - 
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r -ime Af ens. | 
frame or conflitution of the world, (fuch'a maguificence in it, 97; could: not be. In 

order to prove do any one the uit of this fabric of the world,) one needs 
only to bid him conſider che an with that ĩnſupportable glory und luſtre that 
ſurrounds it: do demonſtrate the vaſt diftexces magnitude, amd. beas of tit to re- 
preſent to him the chorus of | planets moving periodically, by uniſorm laws, in 
their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of aſpecta ; guarded 
ſome of them by ſecondary planets, and as it were emulating the ſtate of the 
ſun; and probabhy all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants: to remind him of choſe 
ſurpriſing viſits the comers] make us the large ttains, or uncommon ſplen- 


and horror they excite not only among us, but in the inhabitants of other 
planets,” who alſo may be up to ſee the entry and progreſa of theſe miniſters 
of fate b: to directchis eye and contemplation, through, thoſe azure fields and 
vaſt regions above him, up 0 the fi fars; that radiant numberleſs hoſt; of 
hraven; and to make bim how unlikely a thing it is, that they 

ly. to adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our heads 
{cho that would de a great piece of magnificence too), and much leſs ro ſupply 
the places of ſo many glow · wormna, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or 
even to all our fellow - planets: to convinet him, that they are rather ſo many 
other ſunrz with, their ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them : to ſhew 
him; by the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixt lights, and to be- 
get in him an apprehenſion of their unaccountable numbers, and of thoſe im- 
monſe ſpaces, that lie retired beyond our atmeſt reach and even imagination ;. I 
ſay, one needs but to do this, and explain to him ſuch things as are now known 
almoſt to every hody i and by it to ſhew that if the world be not.infinite, it is 
-Jnfilwito fmilis o 3: and therefore ſure a magnificent ſtructure, and the work of an 
infinite Architect. But if we could take a view of all the particulars containd 
within that aſtoniſhing compaſs, which. we have thus baſtily run over, how 
would wonders multiply upon us? Every corner, every part of the world is as 
it were made up of eber works. If we en this oor ſeas (Tmeanthis 
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neee 
fradita culpd, Lucret. Men raſhly (impiodiiy) cenſure what they do not underſtand. Like that king 
ee whe fancied himſelf able to haye contrived a better ſyſtem of the world ; becauſe he knew 
not what the true ſy ſtem is, but took it to be as aſcribed to him by R. J. 46. Sid, and other aſtrono- 
mers of thoſe times. > Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſeveral parts of 
| "the folar yſtem, 0nc may ſpeak thus without falling into the ſuperſtition of the multitude, or meaning 
cc n. 
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earth), what ſcope i is here for admiration? The great variety. of mountains, hills, 
valleys, plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different animals, 
with xxchich it is ſtocked! The multifarious inventions and works of one of theſe; 
chat is, of us men, ce. And yet when all tbeſe (heaven and earth) are ſurveyd as 
nicely as they can be by the help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and even of teleſcopical 
glaſſes, by che aſſiſtance of good microſcopes in very ſmall parts of matter as ma- 
ny gew wonders .* may perhaps be diſcoverd, as. thoſe already obſerved ; new 
kingdom: d of animals, new architecture and curioſity of work. So that as before 
our ſenſes and even conception fainted in thoſe vaſt journeys we were obliged to 
| take u ing the expanſe of the univerſe; ſo here again they fail us in our 
| reſearches into the principles and conſtituent parts of it. Both the beginnings and 
the ends of things, the leaf and the greateſt, all conſpire to baffle us; and which 
way ever we proſecute our inquiries, we-{till fall in with fre/s ſubjects of amaze- 
ment, and. freſh reaſons to believe that there are indefinitely ſtill more and more 
that will for ever eſcape our cagereſt purſuits and deepelt penetration. 
This mighty building is not only thus grand, and the appearances ſtupendous 
in it, but che manner in Which things are effected is commonly unintelligible, 
and their cauſes too profound for us. There are indeed many things, in nature, 
which we know; and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the cauſes : bur, alas ! 
ho feu are theſe with reſpect. to the whole ſum? And the cauſes which we aſ- 
ſign, what are they.?.; Commonly ſuch, as can only be, cxpreſſed in general 
terms, whilſt the bottoms of things remain unfathomable. Such, as have been 
collected from experience, but could. ſcarcely be known, beforchand, by any ar- 
guments a frioriß to be. capable of rendering ſuch effects: and yet till cauſes 
are known after that manner, they are not #boraoughly underſtood. Such, as 
ſeem, diſproportionate and 20 little, and are fo inſufficient and unſatisfactory, 
that one cannot but be inclined to think, that ſomething immaterial and inviſi- 
ble muſt be immediately concerned. In ſhort, we know many times, that ſuch 
a thing will have ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced 
by ſuch a cauſe, but the manner how. we know not; or but groſly, and if 
ſuch an 4ypothefis_ be true, It is impoſſible for us to come at the true prin- 
cipies of things, or to ſee into the oeconomy of the fiveff. part of nature 
and workings of the firf ſprings. The cauſes that appear to us, are but 
efedts of other cauſes: the veſſels, of which the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals conſiſt, are made up of ober, ſmaller veſſels: the ſubtileft parts of matter, 
which we have any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), have zheir 
parts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies: and as to the ſubfances 
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chetiiſelves bf all theſe things, W e nftitution, 
ar eyes. Our philoſophy dwells in the ſurface of nature. i den 1 l / 
However, in the next place; we ourſelyes cannot but be witneſſes, that there 
arte ated methods, as ſo many ſet forms of proceeding,” which things punctu- 
ally and religiouſly keep to. The ſame eah/er, circumſlaticed in cht Tang min- 
ner, have always the ſame ſucceſs: all the ſperiet of animals, among us, are 
made according $00 one general idea; and ſo are thoſe of plants alſo, and even 
Minerals: no uw ones are bröughit forth or ariſen' any Where: and dhe dne 
3 preſerved and continued by che old ways. LS NC 
1 5 Lat, it ippens I think phinlyenough/in the parts and mode uche won chat 
is a contripante and a reſpect to Sein ede nde g How the ſan is po- 
L by point the middle of our ſyſtemfor the more convenient diſpenſing of his 
| influences to the planer moꝶ ing about him; how the plain of che earth 2 
tor interſects that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
erf the year; and treate a uſeful variety of ſeaſons, and memy other things 
of this kind, tho a thouſund times repeated, Will always be pleaſing meditati- 
ons to good men and true ſcholars. ''Who can obſerve the vapors" to aſcend, 
0 Eſpecially from the ſea, meet above in clouds, and fall again after condenſation 
and not underſtand chis to be a kind of difflation in order to clear the water 
} of its groſſer filts, and then by rains and dews'ro ſupply the fountains and river 
| with freſh and wholſdm liquor; ro nouriſh the vegetables bow by ſhowers, 
| -which deſcerid in drops as from a warering- pot upon à garden, r. who'can 
view the fru#urr of a plant or animal; the indefinite number of their fibres 
| and fine veſſels, che formarivs of larger veſſels and the ſeveral" members out ef 
| theth,” and che Apt #Þoftion'oF all thele 3" the way laid out for the reception and 
diltribytion'df mut/imenry the tec this nutriment has in extending che veſſels, 
brioging the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanſion, continuing 
dhe worion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing che decayr of the body, and preſerving 
| Me. "who can rake noti. e ſeveral farultier of animals, their arrs of fivi 
4 Andd providin for themſelves, or the ways in which they ure prov rided for; 
el of pla ts to atiftnals, and of me animals to others, partic 8 
ind; the care taken that che ſeveral Hpectef ſhould be propityated” out of 
their proper ſeeds (wirhout confuſion -), the ſtrong inclinations implanted 
In anitmals for that purpoſe,” their Jove F their goung,/ and che like: I ſay; who 
Ext do this, and not ſee a uf in ſuch regalar pieces; ſo nicely wrought, and 
eee en e ee eee 
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Foods X07 Ws E rats reit T10\c4 , he ought moſt certainly; notwithſtandiog what Sext. 
Eupen ſays, to have concluded, that there was ſome commander, under whoſe conduct they moved. 
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eee ſee with them, his ears thathemight 
hear with them and {6 on, through at leaft the moſt confiderable parts of him; 
if it can much lef be doubred, when the fame things are repeted in the individuals 
of all the tribes of animals ; if the like obſervations may be made with n 
to vegetable, and other things; and if all thefe kind of things, and therefore 
much more their partitulars, upon and in the earth, waters, air, are unconceiv« 
ably nimerons (as molt evidently they are), one cannot but be convinced from 
that, Which is ſo very obvious to every underſtanding, ind plainly runs through 
che mobler parts of the viſible world, that not only they, but other things, even 
thoſe that ſeem to be leſs noble, have their ends too, tho not ſo well underſtood. 
And no fincewe cannot ſuppoſe the parts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of 4 world among themſelves, and then by agreement ta have taken 
their feſpective poſts, and purſued conſtant ends by certain methods and mea- 
ſures concerted-(becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are not capable), theremuſt. 
be ſome other Being, whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, 
as is the frutgre and preſervation of the world. There muſt be ſome almighty 
Mind, who models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo deep; preſcribes 
them fuch uniform and ſteady laws ; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpo- 
es; z and makes one thing to fit and anſwer to another *. 

Tpbat ſuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſuch a juſt and geometrical arrangement of things, 
compoſed, of innumtrubli parts, and placed as the offices and uſes and wants 
of the ſeveral beings require, through ſuch an tmmenſt extent, ſhould be the 
effect of 'thante only; is a conceit ſo prodigiouſly abſurd, that certainly no one 
enn eſpouſe it heartily, vho underſtands the meaning of that word. Chante ſeems 

to be only a term, by which we expreſs our ignorante of the cauſe of any thing, 
For when we fay any thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no 

other cauſe ; but only, that eu . Kc the true cauſe, which produced 
it, or interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to make that fall out which was not ex- 
pected- Nor can I think, that any body has ſuch an idea of chantt, as to 
make it an agent or really kg and ating cauſe of any thing, and much 
leſs ſure of all things. Whatever events or effects there are, they muſt pro- 
eccd from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either free or not free (that is, neceſſts 
). If it be free, it wills what it produces; and therefore that which is pro- 
duce is produced with defigns not by chance. If it acts neceſſarily, the chem 
muſt neceſarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, which wy 
| accident-or'c chance only, ene e or it ĩs an accident only, that 
vt Yo Enter 2d 5316 
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thing as this doth not come by accident. : 
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iti ne bs chance. And to omit a | 
might yet be ſaid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the firſt noe wn 
of which it confiſts muſt be ſmall beyond all our apprehenſion z and the chances, 
that muſt all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies of material beings (if 
y. chance was, concerned), muſt conſequently be indefinitely many : and if 
ſpace be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of. thoſe. individuals (not. to 
fay.of the /pecies themſelyes) which lie diſperſed in it indefinite, che chances re- 
quired: to the production of chem all, or of the univerſe, will be che 
of one indefinite quantity drawn into anoiber. We may well call them infinite, 
And then to ſay, that any thing cannot happen, unleſs infinite chances coincide, 
is the ſame as to Gay, there are infinite chances againſt the happening of it, or 


odds that it will not happen; and this again is the ſame as to ſay, it is impoſſible to 


happen; ſince if there be a poſſibility that it may happen, the hazard is nor in · 
finite. The world therefore cannot be the child of chance :. He mult be lit- 


tle acquainted with the works of nature, who is not ſenſible how delicate and 

fine they are! and the finer they are, the groſſer were thoſe of Epicurnt b. 
If it ſhould be objected, that many things fem robe ues. may bighs 

are monſirous, or the like, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The #/es of 


ſome things are known to ſeme men, and not to others , the uſes of ſome are 


known now, that were not known to any body formerly: the uſes of 


may be diſcoyerd hereafter : and thoſe of ſome other things may - ni woke 
main unknown to all men, and yet be in nature, as much as thoſediſcoyerd were 
before. their diſcovery, or are now in reſpect of them who know them not. 
Things have not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are conceald from us. Nor'is na- 


ture irregular, or without method, becauſe there are ſome ſeeming deviations from 


the common rule. Theſe are generally the effects of that influence, which free 
agents and various circumſtances have upon natural productions; Thich may 
be deformed, or hurt by external impreſſions, heterogeneous matter 

or diſagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if the caſe could be:rrulyput, 

it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws of na- 
ture haveas regular an effect), when a monfeer is produced, as when the aſual iſſue in 
common caſes, Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genuine iſſue; that is, 


— feri poruiſe, nov intelligs thr non idew' purer, þ innumerebiles tins vigine) 
forma literarum,—aliqud conjiciantur, poſſe ex his in terram excuſes annales Ennij, wt deinceps legi 
poſſes, effici: quod neſcio anne in uno quidem verſu poſſt tantum valere fortuna. Cic. But alas, what 
are Ennixs's annals to ſuch a work as the world i!! d He was noavygetarer®-, wires b 
A - wu BiBaiwr, D. L. But that part of his phyſics is here meant, in which he treated of the 
origin of the world; or rather of infinite worlds; nn. For in- 
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in the ſame circumſtances there would always be the ſame kind of production. 


or miſtake in nature. Beſide, the magniſicence of the world admits of ſome 


Nur bations 3 not to ſay, / requires ſome; variety. The (queſtion is, Could all 
choſe things, which we do know zo haye uſes and ends, and to the production 
of which ſuch wonderful contrivance and the combinations of ſo many things” 


| are required, be produced, and method and regularity be preſerved ſo far as it is, 


if nothing but blind chance preſided over all? Are not the innumerable inſtances 
of things, which are undeniably made with reference to certain ends, and of 


_ thoſe which are propagated and repeted by che /awe conſtant methods, enough 


to convines us, that there are ends propoſed, and rules obſerved, even where we 
do not ſee them. And, laſtly, if we ſnould deſcend to particulars; what are thoſe 
ſeemingly uſcleſs or monſtrous productions in reſpect of the reft, that plainly de- 
clare the ends, for which they were intended, and that come into the world by 
the aſual ways, with the «/ua} perfection of their ſeveral kinds? If the com- 
pariſon could be made, I verily believe theſe; would be found to be almoſt inſi- 
nituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as notbing. | 
They, who content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation of the 
world to fate or nature, as well as to chance, or better. And yet fate, in the firſt - 
place, is nothing but a /erjes of events, conſiderd as neceſſarily following in ſome. 
certain order; or, of which it has always been true, that they would be in their 
determinate times and places. It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes : but then 
they are ſuch cauſes as are alſo effect, all of them, if there is no Firſt cauſe; and 
may be taken for ſuch. So that in this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a 5au/e,,, 
as is capable of giving this form to the world. A ſeries of events is the fame. 
caufe of that concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, ne- 
ceſſity are but circumfances of things that come to paſs; not cauſes of their ex- 
iſtence, or of their being as they are. On the contrary, ſome external and ſupe- 
rior cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed to, put the /eries in motion, to project the order, 
C 


* Series implexs aaa Sen. Sees fays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is prima © 
omnium cauſa, ex r to find out what the an- 
cients meant by fate. Sometimes i $ to: follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their 
aſpects, Of this Kind of fate is that paſſage in Swetonizs to be underſtood, where he fays that Tibe- 
rius was addictus mathematica, perſuaſioniſque_plenus cunita fare agi. Sometimes it-is confounded” 
with fortune. So in Lucian we find TW TVw_Tealera Te prepreg pms », à , ago r. 8 
n And ſometimes it is the ſame with God: as when the Stoics fay, © 71 «bas gg d 3. 


une & A's, ap. Diez. E. and the like dſewhere, - | 
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2 ae acquired, adventitious;' or forced {Whith uſe is common): "lien to, 
| that nature formed any things" er gave it ies Manger of exifterits, is to lay," that” 


ot en, neee eciſting, o or properly 0 an 


; nition, make, eee wk ey WP Edie hes; I 


qualities, and 
eren na/ure} (und Tometimes narurr);in oppofitionto ſhch 


it formed itſelf, or that the et is the earn e Befide, hoy ean manner (man- A : 


being; ſome ſubftarics, not d Seer of Being,” Fer be uh uſed. 
Kolk, by which ie ſtands for he ur of thing, What they are in = 
5 Eatiſes, Conſtquerces, reſpetts ; 0 


1 in wort, chat wen Actermiries them tobe of this or chat Kind (as e . n 


ice requires this ot that; J. v. the idea of juſtice requires or ſup» 
polesit: a crime is of füch a ume; 'that is, bears ſüch a.refp . 
and is artended. with fuch'circumftances, of khe Ike): then noneof zbeſe ſenſes 
can do an'atheiſt any ſervice.” 3. If it be ud for the world © (as, the laws of 
nature maybe underſtood to be the laws of the world, by which it is govern» 
<< and the phenomens in it produced; after the fame We of ſpeaking as 
when we Hay, the laws of "England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very 
ching, the former and architect of which is the object of our i inquiry; and therr - 
ſore cannot be that architect irſelf.” Under this ſenſe may be comprehended 
chat, when'it denotes reality" F exiflence, s when it is faid that ſuch a thing i i 
not in nature (not to be found in the world). 4. I it fignifics the forementiend 
laws themſelves; or that courſe; in which things by virtue of theſe laws pro- : 
ceed (as when the effects of theſe laws are ſty led the works of natare) : th 
laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, "and are poſterior to that of which they are the 
laws. There can be no laws of any nation, till the people are of which that 
nation confiſts. 5, Tf it be uſed after the ſame manner as the word habit fre- 
quently is; to which many things are aſcribed (juſt as they are to nature), though 
it be nothing exiſting diſtinct from the habits, which particular men or bein 
contract: then nature is a kind of abfira# notion, which can do nothing. Fer- 
haps nature may be put for gatures, All natures, after the manner of à collective 
noun;ʒ or it may be mentiond as an agent, only perſonify virtues and at- 
n or the ſhorter and fe convenicnr expreſſing of 


— n — 23 ee 
natura juſflitie. Cic. © Almoſt as if it ftood for 'nata, or res nave; all things, that are pro- f 
duced. (So fatura ſeems to be put ſometimes for” fas) . rn. 
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87 
wings Laſtly, if iedenotes the; geber of nears; ar God (be af Grming 
tho ya hard metonymy in this calc, to he put for the eficiens) : then, to Him 
an he l erde he formation of the world, , To all which I muſt ſub- 
join, that there is an able liberty. taken in the uſe of N 
Thar frequent lj it is uſed merely as 2 werd, and nothing more, they who 
| not knowing themſelves, what ener * ere ow fg ct cm 
ſuperſede the being of 2 Deity-..... ten: we: rot ror ion ed 
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" "xy. Life, f , lation, ahd the faculties o wy i to the 
; of} Tame 73 ee whom 1 15 222 — Or, G it That 2 fog 


they cannot flow from the nature of any matter aboyt us as matter, or from any 
6 modification, fize, ar motion. of it, if it be not Already apparent, may perhaps 
ö be proved 1 more 8 "And that 5 e are not ſelf 
 Exiſtent,, tor hold their independently o er beings, follows 
* Re pr ty, and VII. Therefore, we maſt neceſſarily be indebted for w gd 
| 11 of this kind to ſome great, Benefactor, who'1 1s the fountain of them. For 
_Knce we are conſcious, . have the, and yet have them not of our 
ſelves, | we mult have them from /ome other. 
An has little reaſon, God knows, to fanc the benen of his life, ente, 
WY cogitative faculrics to he an nt b When he conſiders how 
| Tranftory and uncertain ; at belt his life and all his f injoyments are 3 what he is, 
whence he came, and whither he is going“. The mind acts not, or in the 
a . eee e e or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only a3 3 
rinciple of vegetation in the ſtate of an embryon; and as a ſenſitive heul th 
ate of infanch at leaſt for ſome time, in which we are rather below, than a» 
. bove, many other animals. By degrees inder, with age and cxercile and pro- 
per opportunities, it ſems to open itſelf, find its own talents, and ripen into a 
rational being. But thenit reaſons not without labor, and is forced to take ma · 


A ec Laps in dhe purſuit of trutly; finds all eee e 


— hi nib ral. ee HG, — ut 
| Andi AAR I ——— When ĩt is faid, | eſt mundum 
ipſum natura admiiifirari; ap. Cit: what ſenſe are thoſe words capable of, if by nature be hot 
really meant God 7" For it mult be ſonmerhing different from the world, and ſomething able to go- 
ver it. Ali naturam tenſent eſſ vim quandam ſine ratione, cienrem motus in cororidus 
nereſſarios, ce. fays' Balls in Ci. What can this vis be: vis by itſelf, without the mention of 
any ſubhect, in which ir inberes; or of any cauſe; from whence it 'proceeds'? A foul of the world, 
_ plaſtic nature, bylarchic principle,” 5y19/ D run. — — kak 
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che univerſe; and, laſtly, is obnoxious to many painful ſenſations and reflexions. 
Had che tal ef man the pelteiple of its own exiſtence and faculties within'it. 
Je clear of all def e, it could not be liable to ull theſe Amr ind 
Festa; to all theſe: alterations and removes from one ſtate to another: i muſt cer 
. ebene, fergie malt emmy Wini 
ene be p 


again, and fp þ m eternity *: and that e ee 


rennen 


and ſo ab cterno, without any further account of aper of mankind, or 
taking in any author of this traductive power, is the ſame as to ſu ppoſe an in- 
finite ſeries of woveds without a mover, or of effeft; without Ja the abſur- 


— Which is ſhewn alrzady prop. L But concerning this matter I cannot but 


further, after the following manner. 'What is meant by rradus. anime 


| düghe to be early explaind : for it is not eaſy to conceive how thought, or 


thinking ſubſtances, can be propagated after the manner of branches, or in any 


manner that can be analogous to It, or even Warrant a metaphorical uſe of that 


phraſe b. It ſhould alſo be told, whether this traduction be made from ont or from 


borb the parents. If from one, from which of them is it ? And if from both, 


then the ſame tradux or branch muſt always proceed from #wo ſtocks : which is 
a thing, I preſume, that can no where elſe be found, nor has any parallel in na- 
ture. And yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of Vines, or PI 
than of thinking beings, who arc nipple and uncompounded ſubſtances e. 


ma ha a> auth SOS, Gi de a GaN 6 
the world, which is mentiond by Diodorus Sic. but aſſerted by Lan. Ubi gueque loci regio 
dabatur, Creſcebant uteri terra radicibus apti, &c; , | > What by Tertullian in nc 

called anime ex Adam tradux, 2 in pro- 
ee ee Nor. doth he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes 
A bir ane wag ra corporis ſemen cꝰ anima): or more fully 
ſemen animale ex anime diftillatione, ſicut c virus illud, corporale ſemen, ex carnis defacatione- 
According to the fore · cited author the ſoul is derived from the father only, & genitalibus fami- 
v fovei: commendata: and all fouls from that of Adam, Deſinimus animam, ſays he, Dei flatu na- 
tam, ex una redundantem : and in another place, ex uno homine tats has animarun redundantia agi- 
tur. But this doth not well conſiſt with, his principal argument for. traduQion, that. chi dren take 
"after their parents. For beſide what will here be {aid by and. by, if there is a traduction of all men 
DO rakes EN) OS IS the firſt, and (conſe- 


) other 
quently) every , This 


— For I take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things: 
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This opinion of the 1raduBion' of ſouls ſeems to me to ſtand upon an unſound 
the 
there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and 
thoſe of their parents and the difficulty men find in forming the notion of 
@ ſpirit». For from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other 
ſubſtance but matter and that the /o reſulting from ſome diſpoſition of the 


body, or ſome part of it, or being ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt 


* 


attenũ it, and come along with it from the parent or parents; and as there is 


a derivation of the ont, ſo there muſt be alſo of the other at the ſame time. 


No the former of theſe is not always true; as it ought to be, to make the 
e valid. Nothing more common than to ſee children differ from their 
in their underſtandings, inclinations, ſhapes, complexions, and (7 am 


ſure] one from another. And this diſimilitude has as much force to prove there 


is not a traduction, as ſimilitude, whenever that happens, can have to prove there 


is. Beſides, it ſeems to me not hard to account for \/ome likeneſs without the 


help of traduction. It is viſible the meat and drink men take, the air they 


| breach, the objects they ſee, the ſounds they hear, the company they keep, c. 


will create changes in them, ſometimes with reſpect to their intellectuals, fome- 
times to their paſſions and humors, and ſometimes to their health and other cir- 
cumſtances of their bodies: and yet the original ftamina and fundamental parts 
of the man remain ſtill the ſame. If then the /emina, out of which animals are 
produced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already formed e; which being diſ- 
tnbuted about, eſpecially in ſome opporrune places, are taten in with aliment, 
or perhaps che very air; being ſeparated in the bodies of the males by ſtrainers 
proper to every kind, and then lodged in their ſeminal veſſels, do there receive 
ſome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females, are there nouriſhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be · 
OS OE A IEF fande wang: Low; Faw $rm. 0-6 
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——þ non tx anime ſemine educimur ? Then to confirm this, he argues like a father indeed, thus: 
— — pra expellitur, noune aliquid de anima quoque ſentimus 
exire? I am aſhamed to tranſcribe more. d Therefore the {aid father makes the ſoul to 
be corporeal. © This might ſcem to be favord by them who hold, that all ſouls were crea 
ted in the beginning (an opinion mentiond in Nahbh. ab. & al. often), did not the fame authors de- 
rive the body NNND MBUN : as may be ſeen in P. Abb. & paſſ. Particularly R. D. Dimbbi ſay a 
of man, MIR monwy y Bp Sa av cr Jann WR Nm r rn m. 
4 This account deſtroys that argument, upon which Cenſorinus fays many of the old philoſophers 


aſſerted the eternity of the world: quod negent ommins poſſe reperiri, aveſite ante, an ova generara 


i EH 35f] * 


eee n. being corned lurthele neither 
the ſame kind with that with which they themſelves are, nqurifhd, bethe fame 
in great meaſure to the animalcula and embrya.that it is to tm, and conſequent 
Fe rae ge rr N 
them? Many impreflions may be made upon che fetus, and many tindtures gien 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, che animal ina, 
may not be originally begun in them, or traduced from them. This hypotheſis | 
(ic has long been mine) ſuggeſts a reaſon, why;the child is ſometimes. more 
e the father, ſometimes the mother viz; becauſe the velltls of the animalculum 
are diſpoſed to receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes from the une, 
ſometimes from the other. or the fluidsand ſpirits in one may ferment and ope 
rate more /rongly than in the other, and ſo have a greater and more ſignal effect. 


Here it ought. to be obſerved, chat cho hat the animalanlum receives from the 


father, is in quantity little in reſpect of all that nutriment, which it receives by 
the mother; yet the former, being the firſt accretion to the original famine, ad- 
hating jmatediantly, and being early interwoven with them, may affect it more.) 
Since there cannot be à proper traduction of the child (ons mind, and ane ho- 
450 from both the two parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to one of them muſt 
proceed from ſome ſuch cauſe as I have aſſigned, or at leaſt not from traduction. 
For the child being /ometimes like the father, and ſometimes the mother, and 
che traduction either always from the father, or always from the mother, there 
muſt ſometimes be fimilitude, where there is no traduſtion : and then if the 
child may reſemble one of them without it, why not the other too? The ac- 
count T have given, appears, many times at leaſt, to be true in plants, which 
raiſed from the /ame ſeed, #7. but in diforear beds and foil, will differ. 'The,dif- 
ferent nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed or original pines * 
em it in ſome meaſure to the reſt raiſed in the ſame place. 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the eee 
| dine of traduction (a ſuppoſition, that the /oul is merely material, or but the 
reſult of ſome diſpoſition in matter) has been undertaken. to be refuted hereafter. 
But I may premiſe this here ; tho we can haye. no image of a /dirit {becaule no 
being can be portraid or repreſented by an image, but what is material), yet we 
may have reaſon to aſſert the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance. . Minor is a thing, 
| which we e aa of which we N Herr well the nature, and * 
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OI cannot Ä 
Eile life, but ſeveril things inconfiftent with them, we are under a 
of confeſſing that there is ſorne other ſpecies of ſubſtance beſide that which is 
cCorporeal, and that.our;/ouls are of that kind {or rather of one of thoſe kinds, 
F for there mut be mare thari one), tho we can 
draw no image aß it in our own minds. Nor is it at all ſurpriſing, chat we ſhould. 
not be able do do. this: for how can the mind be the object of itſelf · It may 
s contemplate the body which it inhabirs, may be conſcious of its own acts, and 
tees upon the ;dezs it finds ; but of its own ſubſtance it can have no adequate 
notion, unlfls it could be as it were obje# and ſpedtater both. wr gl 
fect Being, whoſe knowledge. i is infinite, dan thus intimately know himſelf. 
"They, who found the traduFion of the ſoul upon this preſumption, that it is 
material, and attends the body as ſome part or affedtion of it, ſeem further to be 
moſt wofully miſtaken upon this account: becauſe the body itſelf is not propa- 
by traduction. It paſſes indeed through the bodies of the parents, who af - 
ford. a tranſitory habitation and ſubſiſtence to it: but it cannot be formed by the 
parents, or grow aut of any part of them. For all the vital and efential parts of 
it muſt be one coeval ſyſtem, and formed af once in the firſt article of the naſcent 
animalculum; ſince no one of theſe could be nouriſpd, or ever come to any thing, 
without the reſt: on the coritrary, if any one of them could prevent and be be- 
fore the reſt, it would ſoon wither and decay again for lack of nouriſhment re- 
ceived by proper veſſels; as we ſee the limbs and organs of animals do, when 
the ſupply due from the animal ceconomy is any way intercepted or obſtructed. 
And ſince an organized body, which requires to be thus fmultancouſly made (fa- 
ſhiond as. it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gradaal 
proceſs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalcula of every tribe origi- 
nally formed by the almighty Parent, to be the /zed of all furure generations of 
animals. Any other manner of produQtion would be like that, which is uſual- 
ly called equivocal or (| pontancous generation, and with great reaſon now gene- 
rally expladed, And it is certain, that the analogy e ee 
and microſcopical obſervations do abet what I have ſaid Hrunglx. 
Laſtly, if there is no race of men that hath been from eternity, there is no ma 
who is not deſcended from two firf parents : and then the ſouls of thoſe two firlt _ 
parents could be traduced from xo other. And that there is no ſuch race (none 
that has been upon this earth from eternity), is apparent from the face of earth- 
ly things, and the biffory of mankind ®, arts, and ſciences. W bat is objected 
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againſt this argument _—_ fancied Ar Ba COT &c.* has no 
with me. Let us ſuppoſe ſome ſuch great calamity to happen now. It m 


* | 
* 


either univerſal, or not. If ani verſal, ſo that no body at all could be ſaved, then ei- 


ther there muſt never be any more men, or they muſt begin again in ſome firft pa- 
rents. If it was only topical, affecting ſome one tract of the globe, or if the tops 
of mountains more eminent, or rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there 
were any natural means left by which men might eſcape, conſiderable numbers 


_ muſt certainly ſurvive : and then it cannot be imagined, that they ſhould all be 


abſolutely ſo ignorant of every thing, that no one ſhould be able to give an ac- 
count of ſuch things as were common z no one able to write, or read, or even to 
recolle& that there were ſuch things as letters z none, that underſtood any trade; 
none, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how they uſed to be 
clothed, how their meat dreſt, or even what their food was: not can it be thought, 
that e u manufactures of every kind, ſhips, buildings, and all the 
product of human skill and induſtry now extant in the world ſhould be ſo an- 
verſally and utterly aboliſhd, that no part, no veftiguum of them ſhould remain; 
not ſo much, as to give a hint toward the ſpeedy reſtoration of neceſſary arts at 
leaſt. The people eſcaping muſt ſure have clothes on, and many neceffaries a- 


bout them, without which they could not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful - 


ſcene. In ſho” no conflagration, no flood, no deſtruct ion can ſerve the objectors 
purpoſe, to reduce' mankind to that ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and many 
undeniable fymptoms we find them to have been in not many thouſands of years 
fince 3 I ſay, no deſtruction can ſerve his purpoſe, but ſuch an one as makes 
thorough work, only ſparing two or three couples, ſtript of every thing, and the 
moſt ſtupid and yerieſt blocks b to be picked out of the whole number: natural 
fools, or mere homines H lveſtres would retain habits, and fall to their old way of liv- 
ing, as ſoon as they had the opportunity to do it. And ſuppoſe they never ſhould 
have ſuch an opportunity; yet neither would rhis ſerve him effectually: ſince with- 
out ſome ſupernatural Power interpoſing ſuch a revolution could not be brought a- 
bout, nor the naked creatures preſerved, nor the earth reformed out of its aſhes and 
rains after ſuch a calcination, or diſſolution, ſuch a rot. demolition of every thing. 
To this give me leave to add, that tho many inundations, great carthquakes, vul- 
cino's and fiery eruptions have been in particular countries; yet there is no memo- | 
ry orteſtimony of any ſuch thing, that has ever been univerſal e, except * ; 


e e var Henk 6s puer are, e i Pre. 
® This Aran & ah, as P At ſpeaks. © For what has been ſaid only in general, 
and preſumptively, to ſerve a cauſe, ſignifies nothing: no more than that teſtimony in Arnobius, 
where he ſeems to allow, tha there have been univerſal conflagrations. Quando, ſays he, mundus 
. Non ante unf | ha 
* at ps 
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haps of one deluge: und 45 to that, if the geniks of the language in which the 
relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory in it were well under- 
"ſtood, ſome labord and moliminous attempts to account for it might have been 
"prevented. And beſide that, the fame record, which tells e tells 
alſo how immediately God was concernd in it; that ſome perſons 
'faved j and that the people who then periſhd, as well as they who ET 
deſcended from two firſt parents : and if that authority be a ſufficient proof of 
ha r it muſt be ſo of the ref. 

We may conclude then, that the human /ou! with its faculties of cogitation, 
Ke. depends upon a Superior being. And who can this be but the Supreme be- 
ing, or God? Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 


XVI. Though His eſſence and manner of. bting is to us altogether AY 
ble, yet we may ſay with aſſurance, OO e N 
whom'sll defects muſt be removed. 

This propoſition bach in effeft been proved already *. However 1 willtake 
the liberty to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds are finite, 
they cannot without a contradiftion comprehend what is infinite. And if they 
were inlarged to ever ſo great a capacity, yet ſo long as they retain their ge- 
neral nature, and continue to be of the /ame kind, they would by that be only 
renderd able to apprehend more and more finite ideas; out of which, howſoever 
increaſed or exalted, no poſitive idea of the perfection of God can ever be form- 
ed. For a Perfeft being muſt be infinite, and perfeftly One and in ſuch a 
nature there can be nothing finite, nor any compoſition of finits. 

Ho ſhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incor being, 
or how He exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moſt inferior 
ſpirits, nor have any conception even of matter itſelf diveſted of its acci- 
dents ? How ſhould we attain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowing the exrent of the 
world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried regions, with their ſeveral ſtates 
eee containd in it, never to be frequented or viſited by our phi- 
loſophy; nor can turn our ſelves any way, but we are ſtill accoſted with fome- 
thing above our underſtanding? If we cannot penetrate ſo far into effects, as to 
diſcover them and their nature throughly, it is not to be expected, that we 
ſhould, that we can ever be E e hu the e I OO 
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wha is the Cauſe; ſo far above them all. The Divine perfeftion then, andman- 
FF being muſt be of a kind different from and above all that ye can conceive. 

However, notwithſtanding our own defects, we may poſitively. affirm there 
Fin be jar Gd: kince e He rf ome bv frm He cannot be defe&8ive 
or imperfett. This needs no er proof But what follows from it, Iwould 
have to be well underſtood and rememberd: viz, that from Him muſt be re- 
moved want of life and activity, ignorance, impotence, acting inconfiflently with 
reaſon and truth, and the like. Becauſe theſe are defects ; defect of knowledge, 
power, &, Theſe are deſects and blemiſhes even in ut. And tho his perfection 
is aboye all our ideas, and of a different kind from the perſections of men or 
any finite beings z. yet what would be a defect in them, would be much more 
ſuch in Him, and can by no means be aſcribed to Him +, 


Though we underſtand not His manner of knowing things; yet ignorance 
being atiform and abe der in Wey ſublet, we ander ſland what is meant by 
that word, and can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like 
may be ſaid with refpect to His power, or manner ot operating, &c. And 
when we ſpeak of the internal effential attributes of God poſitively, as that 
He is omniſcient, omnipotent, eternal, &c. the intent is only to ſay, that there 
in no object of knowledge'or power, which He does not ænow or cannot do, 
He exiſts 'withour: and end, &c. and thus we keep ſtill within the 
limits allowd by the propoſition b. EY IT IEEE e ene coral 
Tending to roeprebeud iis aun. An e, 12595 


XVII. IVe,may-confaer God as: operating 6 
the world, and may draw concluſions from His works, as they are called, notwith- 
 Fanding an) thing which bas been ſaid ©. Becauſe this we can do without com- 
Prehending the manner of His cxiſtence. Nay, the contemplation of His 
ee ug into eee eee that there m deen in 
ſible Being at che head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, i in Fe the odd ed n 
and He influences and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His nature, and 
the one cannot be underſtood without the other: yet if I fee things, which 
I know cannot be ſel fr exiſtent, and obſerve plainly an oeconomy and defigninthe 
diſpoſition of them, I may conclude that there is /owe Being, * whom 
&heir exiſtence doth, depend, and by whom they are modeld; may call l this | 


lf that in Trrence had been (not a queſtion, as it is there, but) an affirmation, - Ego bomuncie 
tec nov fagwrem, what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen deity ? Aye 5 
pi ico & ice, 8 Me. Plotin. vy NN an) THI IR. Maim. 
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Being GOD, or the Author and Governor of the world, Cc. without con- 


tradifting my {elf or truth ; as I hope it will appear from n 


and is going to be ſaid in the next n 4 


© XVIII: God; bo gives exiftence to the world, Nero guess i hy Hil ve. 
vidence. Concerning this grand queſtion, Fhetber there it 4 Divine Mey 
er wot, I uſe to think, for my /e#, after the following manner. 

Firſt, The world may be ſaid to be governed (at leaſt cannot be ſaid to be 
e, or left to fluctuate fortuitoully), if chere are laws, by which natural 
eauſdy act, the ſeveral phenomend i in it fucceed regularly, and, in general, the 
_ conſtitution of things is preſerved * if there are rules obſerved in the production 
of herbs, tres, and the like if the ſeveral kinds of animals are, in proportion 
to their ſeveral degrees and ſtations in the animal kingdom, furniſhd with fa- 
culties proper to dire and determin their actions; and when they act accord - 
ing to them, they may be faid to follow the law of their nature: if they are 
Plated and provided for ſuitably to their reſpective natures and wants *, or 
(which amounts to the ſame thing) if their natures are adapted to their cir- 
cumfſtances >: if, laſtly, particular caſes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in eh a manner, as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon. * 

Secondly, If there are ſuch laws and proviſions, they can come originally from 
no other being, but from Him who is the Author of nature. For thoſe laws, 
which reſult from the natures of things, their properties, and the uſe of their 

ties, and may be faid to be written upon the things themſelves, can be. 
the laws of no other: nor can thoſe things, whoſe very being depends upon 
God, exiſt under any condition repugnant to His will; and therefore can be 
ſubject to no laws or diſpoſitions, which He would not have them be ſubject 
To ; that is, which are not His. Beſſde, there is vo other being capable of 
impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of government upon the world; becauſe there 
is no other, who is not himſelf part of the world, and whoſe own Aroma 
doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God T mean His governing the world by fas 
laws, and making ſuch proviſions, as are mentiond ee 80 hat 12 chere 
are ſuch, there is a Divine providence. ee 1 
N « OD 12 I URN hm as the Jess ſpeak. | bee 4-4 
with particular caſes relating to inanimate or irretional beings 3: ſuch as are mentiond-in Mo. nebot. 
(a leaf s falling from a tree, a {pider's catching a ſlie, cc.) and which are there aid to be Ma MPRA. 
Tho it is hard to ſeparate theſe many pre from, rhe caſes min beings 4 as all to 1 
bend what ma NPR, perfect accident, is. | 
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_ Lafth, It is not impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſich: on the contrary, we have 
jul reaſons to believe there are. It would be an abſurd aſſertion to fay, that 
any thing is impoſſible to a being whoſe nature is infinitely above our compre- 
henſion, if the terms do not imply a contradiction but we may with confidence 
aſſert, that it is impoſſible for any thing, whole exifence flows from ſuch a being, 
ever to grow ſo far out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated from under Him, 
that the manner of its exiſtence ſhould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

| As tO, inanimate ſubſtances, we ſee the caſe to be really. juſt as it was ſuppoſed = 


to go the ſame cireuits over and over by a certain law, Little bodies or particles, 


of the ſame kind, obſerve continually the ſame rules of attracting, repelling, (h 
When there are any ſeeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the 
different circumſtances and combinations of things, acting all the while under 
their ancient Jaws. We are ſo far acquainted with the Jaws of gravitation and 


motion, that we are able to calculate their effects, and ſerve ourſelves of them, 


ſupplying upon many occaſions the defect of power in our ſelves by mechani- 
cal powers, which never fail to anſwer according to the eftabliſoment.. Briefly, 
we ſee it ſo far from being impoſſible, that the inanimate world ſhould be go- 
vernd hy laws, that all the parts of it are obnoxious to laws by them invielable. 

A to vegetables, we ſec alſo. how they are determind by cerrain methods pre- 
ſcribed them. Each fort is produced from its proper ſeed z hath the ume tex- 
ture of fibres; is nouriſhd by the /ame kind of juices out of the earth, digeſt- 
ed and prepared by the ſame kind of veſſels, &c. Trees receive annually their 
peculiar liveries, and bear their proper fruits: flowers are dreſt, each fa- 
mily, in the /ame colors, or diverſify cheir faſhions after a certain manner pro- 


per to the kind, and breath the ſame eſſences : and both theſe and all other 


Kinds ob/erve their ſeaſons z and ſeem to have their ſeveral profeſſions and trades 
appointed them, by which they produce ſuch food and manufactures (pardon 


the catacbrefis), as may ſatisfy the wants of animals. Being ſo very neceſſary, 


they, or at leaſt the moſt uſeful, grow y being fixt in the earth, inſen- 
fible, and not made for ſociety, they are generally e; being liable to a 
great conſumption both of them and their ſeeds, they yield great quantities of 
theſe, in order to repair and multiply their race, Cc. So that here is evi- 
dently a regulation, by which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and the ends of 


them anſwerd according to their firſt efabliſbment too. 


Then as to animals, there are laws, which mut. mutand. are common to them 
with inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaſt ſuch as reſemble * their laws. The 


— chapter De ordive nature in ſatis, &c, treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 
| individuals 
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** kinds of thoſe, as of theſe, have the /ame (general) 
ſhape and members, to be managed after the ſame manner: have the /ame veſſels 
repleniſhd with the /ame kinds of fluids, and furniſhd with the ſame glands for 
the ſeparation and diſtribution of ſuch parts of them, as anſwer the ſame inten- 
tions in them all: are ſtimulated by the ame appetites and uneaſineſſes to take 
in their food, continue their breed, c. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus 


in a manner ſo like to that of vegetables, according to fixt methods, and keeps 


in the ſame general track as they do, may be ſaid to obſerve and be under ſome 


like rule or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab extra, or was given 
it with its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations reſulting from the 
ſeveral degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, or ſenſe only, of which we cannot but be con- 


ſcious in our ſelves, and obſerve ſome faint indications in the kinds belows us, and 


which gan be lookt upon as nothing leſs than laws, by which animals are to move 
and manage themſelves: that is, otherwiſe expreſt, by which the Author of their 
natures governs them. Tis true theſe Jaws may not impoſe an abſolute neceſſity, nor 


be of the ſame rigor with thoſe of inanimate and merely paſſive beings, becauſe the 


beings which are ſubject to theſe (men ar leaſt) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure 
free, and to act upon ſome kind of principles or motives: yet ſtill they may have the 
nature of las, tho they may be broken; and may make a part of that providence by 
which God adminiſters the affairs of the world. Whatever advantages I obtain by 
my own free endeavours, and right uſe of thoſe faculties and powers I have, I look 
upon them to be as much the effects of God's providence and government, as ifthey 
were given me immediately by Him, without my acting; ſince all my faculties and 
abilities (whatever they are) depend upon Him, and are as it wereinfiruments of 
His providence to me in reſpect of ſuch things as may be procured by them · 
To finiſhthis head: itis ſo far from being impoſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of a- 
nimaliſ ſhould be ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſupporting and 
defending themſelves (I mean, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the general oeconomy 
of the world: for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the deſtruction of ſome others), 
that, on the contrary, we ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects all have organs and 
faculties adapted to their reſpective circumſtances and opportunities of 
their proper food or prey, &c. even to the aſtoniſhment of them who attend to 
the hiſtory of nature. If nen, who ſeem to have more wants than any other 
kind, meet with difficulties in maintaining life, it is becauſe they themſelves, 
not contented with what is decent and convenient only, have by their luxuries and 
ſcandalous neglect of their reaſon made life expenſive. 


« Therefore if thoſe Eſenes in Foſephus, who are faid is} E Of araber th rare, exduded 
human endeavours, they muſt be much in the wrong. The 
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claimd: ſome may be ſuppoſed to worſhip God and to crave His protection and 


The gels then being not leſt ina web nee 8 
ro order and methodized for ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of beings having their 
offices and provinces aſigud them; plants and animals ſubſiſtence ſet out for them: 
and as they g0 off, ſucceſſors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the ebene, 
&c. that the poſſibility only of a general proyidence ſhould be allowd, is certainly os 
aadefl a demand. We ſee, or may ſee, that in fac there is ſucb. a providence -. 

The great difficulty i 18, how to account for that providence, which is called par- 
ridutar ; z or that, which reſpects (principally) particular men. For rational beings 
and free agents are capable of doing and deſerving well, or ill. Some will make a 


right uſe of their faculties and opportunities, ſome will, not: the vicious may, or 


may not repent, or repent and relap/e : ſome fall into evil habits through inadver- 
tence, bad examples, and the like, rather than any deſign: and theſe want to be re- 


blefling, c. and then a proper anſwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. 
Hence many and great differences will ariſe, which will-require from. a governor 
ſuitable incouragements, rewards, correptions, puniſhments ; and that ſome ſhould 
be protected and fortunate, others not, or leſs... Now the good or ili ſtate of 4 
man here, his ſafety, or danger, happineſs or unhappineſs depend upon many 
nge, which ſeem to be ſcarce. al} capable of being determind by providence. 
They depend upon what he does himſelf, and what naturally follows from his 
own behaviour: upon what is done by others, and may either touch him at the lame 
time, or reach him afterward : upon the courſe of nature, which muſt affect him ; 
and, in fine, upon many icidents, of which no account is to be given b. As to what 
be does bimfelf, it is impoſſible for him, as things are in this maze of life, to know 
always what tends to happineſs, and what not: or if he could know, that, which 
ought to be done, may not be within the compaſs of his powers. Then, if the 
actions of other men are free, how can they be determind to be only ſuch, as 
may be either good or bad (as the caſe requires) for ſome other particular man; 
fince.ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiſtent with liberty? Beſide, numbers of 
ten acting every one upon the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
ſeveral degrees of ſenſe and ability which they reſpe@ively have, their acts, as 
they either conſpire, or croſs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 


- * Ut fiquis in domum aliquam, aut in gymnaſtum, aut in forum venerit, chm videat ommium rerum 
rationem, modum, diſciplinam, non poſit ea ſme canſa fieri judicare, ſed eſſe aliquem intelligat, qui pra- 
ſit, c& cui parearur, &c. Cic. © ., VLittle things have many times unforeſeen and great effects: 
& contra. The bare fight of a fig, ſhewn in the ſenate-houſe at Rome, occaſiond Carthage to be 
deſtroyd: quad non Trebia, aut Traſymenus, no Canne buſto inſignes Romani nominis perficere potmere , 
N fort aque Collins adequitans ipſe Hannibal. Plin. 
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and oppoſe each other, and have different effects upon men of different makes, or 
in different circumſtauces, muſt cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and intangle the plot 
And as to the courſe of nature, if a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt 
in the article of falling, can it be expected, that God ſhould. /u/pend the force 
of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliverance ; or can we think 
it would be increaſed, and the fall haſtend, if a bad man was there, only that 
| he might be caught, cruſhd, and made an example? If a man's ſafety or proſpe- 
rity ſhould depend upon winds or rains, muſt nem motions be impreſt upon the 
atmoſphere, and new directions given to the floating parts of it, by ſome ex- 


| Iraordinary and new influence from God? Muſt clouds be ſo precipitated, or 


kept in ſuſpence e, as the ca/e of a particular man or two requires? To which 
add, that the diftering and many times contrary intereſts of m ſcarce. to 
be reconciled. The wind, which carries one into the port, 1 back 
to ſea; and the rains, that are but juſt ſufficient upon the hills, may drown the 
inhabitants of the alleys 4. In ſhort, may we expect miracles e. or can there 
be a particular providence, a providence that ſuits the ſeveral caſes and prayers of 
individuals, without a continual repetition of them, and force frequently com- 
mitted upon the laws of nature, and the freedom of intelligent agents ? the 
my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

1. It ſeems to me not impoſſible, that God ſhould know what ic to come: on 
the contrary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that He does and muſt know 
things future. Whatever happens in the world, which, does not come imme- 
diately from Him, muſt either be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of the 


motions of living beings and free agents. For chance we have ſeen already is 


no cauſe. Now as to the former, it cannot be impoſſible for Him, 1 Yn R-nt | 


the being and nature of every thing depends, and who therefore 
ty know all their powers and what effects they will have, to ſee * the 
e af cauſes and effects, and whatever will come to paſs in hat 


's While every one puſhes his cen deſigns, they mult interfere, and hinder one another. Ad fum- 
. r e it not more like, 
1y, wexluou 5odewin, Freren © Some. 
thing more than this we meet with in Ong. s paraphraſe, where it is fad, that upon Moſes's prayer 
Ny tub RS nin m7 RED. Which fame place Raſbi explains after the ſame manner; 
Yn 19971 BD Ta We um chan. Mme "an BR op): | * In Lucien, vas 
rauer 6 pop Bogier niere ic, 6 5, rer 6 5 Neęyes ir be- 6 5 cee, Auer. Some 
have talked to this purpoſe. So R. Abo fays of ſome prophets and hhaſtdim, N ya8n /-] 
OMA . S0 R. . 45h. that the good or evil, which happens to à man in this world 
by way of reward or puniſhment, n Mn on DB dn on mona DT p 
t Sw rnb ay. 80 Abarb. M MAE tryaem RUN WNT TIT IMIR.” And 
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ey · hay; it is impoſble, tber He out ber as be” We'our ſelves; if we | 
are ſatisfied of the goodneſs of the materials of which a machine is made, and 


Underſtand the force and determination of thoſe powers by which it is moved, 


can tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as to thoſe things 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, it is well known, that 
men (by whom learn how to judge of the reſt) can only be fret with reſpect 
to ſuch things as are within their ſphere; not great, God knows: and their free- 
dom with reſpect to theſe can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, without 
any incumbent neceſſity, as their own rea/on and judgment ſhall determin them; 
or to neglet᷑ their rational faculties, and not uſe them at all, bur ſuffer themſelyes 
to be carried away by the tendences and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itſelf acts in a manner mechanically. Now He, who knows what if in 
mens power, what not; knows the make of their bodies, and all the mechaniſm 
and propenſions of them; knows the nature and extent of their | 
and what will determin them this or that way; knows all the proceſs of natu- 

ral (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſequently how theſe may work upon them“: He, 
T-fay, who knows all this, may know whar men will do, if He can but know 
this one thing more, viz. whether they will uſe their rational faculties or nor. 
And fince even we our ſelves, mean and defective as we are, can in /ome meaſure- 
eonceive, how ſo much as this may be done, and ſeem to want but one ſtep to 
finiſh the account, can we with any ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfe# being this 
one article more, or think that He cannot do that too; eſpecially if we call to 
mind, that this very power of ang our own faculties is held of Him <? 
'* Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome men, not only in reſpect of phyſi- 
cal cauſes and effects, bur alſo of the future actings of mankind z and how 
| very euſie it is many times, if the perſons concernd, their characters, and cir- 
cumſtances are given, to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to foretel many 
general events, tho the intermediate tranſactions upon which they depend are 
not known 4. Conſider how much more remarkable this penetration. is in 
ſome men, than in others : conſider further, that if there be any. minds more 
perfect than the human, (and who can beſo conceited of himſelf as to queſti- 
on this ?) they muſt have it in a ſtill more eminent degree, proportiona- 
ble to the excellence of their natures : n do but allow 


| . What Senecs ſays of the Gods (in the heathen ſtyle), 'may be Bid of the bes Gol Nets of ill 
operis ſui ſeries: omniumque illi rerum per manus ſuas iturarum ſcientis in aperto ſemper e; nobis ex 
abdito ſubit, Cc. 9 0 5 Ser D inigarut Te faury xand; ding NH. Ph, Jud 
© Ie e eee, in canſarnm e fun, 4%i certus oft Des, ejuſque praſcientia continetur, &c. 
$. Auſt. © Erſs quem exitum acies habitura ſit, divinare nemo poreſt ; tamen belli exitum 
video, &c. and fer, quem xs tam video an quam . .lt a. Oc, p 
F as 
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(as you muſt) this power of n in God proportionable to His 
as in lower beings it is proportionable to theirs, and then it becomes infinite 
aud chen again, the ſuture actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and 
expoſed to His view. For that knowledge is not in ite, which i limired to 
things paſt or preſent or which come to pals neceſarily. © 
Aſter all, what has been ſaid is only a feeble attempt to 
can go toward a conception of the manyer, in which future things n be 
known : but a Wc haye no adequate idea of an infinite and perfect Being, His 
powers, and among them His power of knowing, mult infiniccly pals all dur un- 
derſtanding. It muſt be ſomething different from and infinitely 
| all the modes of apprehending things, which we know any thing of *. 
We know matters of fact by the help of our ſenſes, the ſtrength of memory, 
impreſſions made upon phanſ, or the report of others (tho that indeed is compre- 
hended under ſenſes. For that, which we know only by report, in proper ſpeak- 
ing we only know the report of, or we have heard it); and all theſe ways do ſup- 
pole thoſe matters either to be preſent, or once to have been : but is it therefore 


impoſſible, that there ſhould be any other ways of knowing? This is ſo far from 


being true, that, ſince God has no organs of ſenſation, nor ſuch mean faculties 
as the beſt of ours are, and conſequently cannot know things in the way which 
wo know them in, if He doth. not know them by ſome other way, He cannot 
know them at all, even tho they were preſent: and therefore there muſt be o- 
ther ways, or at leaſt another way of knowing even matters of fact. And ſince 
difficulty we find in determining, whether future matters of fact may be 
NOW, ariſcs chiefly from this, that we in reality conſider, without minding 
ity -whether they may be known in our way of knowing; it vaniſhes, when we 
recolle&, that they are and muſt be known to God by ſome other way: and not 
only ſo but this muſt be ſome way, that is perfect and worthy of Him. Future, or 


what to us is future, may be as truly the object of Divine knowledge, as preſent i is. 


of ours: nor can web tell, Nhat reſpect paſt, preſent, to come, have to the Divine 
mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no ſuch thing as ſound, to 
blind no ſuch thing as Jig or color. nor, when theſe things are defined and ex- 


plaind to them in the beſt manner, which their circumſtances admit, are they ca- 


pable of knowing bow they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell ho future 


things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what ſounds or co 


nnn — — way of knowing thoſe, 
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we | #7 ny is . 7 Pereriving  theſs. © 'As they want a fal ſenie 1 to perceive 
ſounds or colors, of which they haye no notion: ſo perhaps we may want a f 


or ſome faculiy, of which future events may be rhe proper objects. Nor 


Have we any more reaſon, todeny, that there is in nature ſuch a ſenſe or faculty, 


than the deaf or blind have to deny, chat there is ſuch « ſenſe an that of bearing 
or /reing. * 
Wee can never conclude, that it is impoſſible for an infinitely perfect Being to 
iow what free agent will choo/? to do, till we can comprehend all the powers 
a ah and that is till we our ſelves are infinite and perfect . © So far 
are we from able to pedal any ſhew oF reaſon, that it is impoſſible 


there ſhould be. h knowledge 
In the laſt place, this kno eg, lam is not only not impoſſible, but that which has 


been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfection doth neceſſarily 
infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance be an imperfecti- 
on, the, ignorance of furare acts and events muſt be ſo: N 
feftions are to be denied of Him, this muſt. 

There is indeed a common prejudice againſt the preſciencs (as it is uſually. call 


6d) of God z which ſuggelts, that, if God forcknows things, He foreknows 


4 infallibly or certainly: and * ſo, then they are certain; and if 
then they are no longer matter of freedom. And thus preſcience and freedom are 
inconſiſtent. But ſure the nature of a thing is not changed by being known, or 
known before hand. For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and 
therefore is notalterd by this. The truth is; God foreſees, or rather ſees the aftiong 
of free agents, becauſe they will he; not that they will he, becauſe He 775 
how: If I fee an object in a certain place, the veracity: of my faculties Tup- 
ed, it is certain that object is there: but yet it cannot be ſaid, it is tbere Vecahje 
ſee it there, or that my ſecing it there is the cau/e of its being there Büt 
cauſe it is tbere, therefore I /ee it there. It is the Tbs that gs my 
lation: and ſo in the other caſe, it isa future choice of, th agen! be tbe 
mins che preſcience, which yet may be infallibly true, \ OO Rea 
Let us put theſe two contradictory Soto? B Wb a man) wil} 
go to church next Sunday, and B will nor go to church next Sunday ; and let us ſup⸗ 


— 8 Pals ug went ret 
d . Amn. > Y/ABN neren opa NYT, Main: Much 
might be inſerted upon this ſubjeRt (out of Abarb. particularly) which I ſhall omit. Si 
enim tu memoria n 1 mr es e 
A 8. Auſt. Ir | 


pole 
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pole Withall;'that Bis ſr4e, and thar his going or nat goingdepends merely upon 


his own will. In this caſe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of 


theſe two things, either go, or no? go; and one he muſt do. One of theſe pro- 
poſitions therefore is now true; but yet it is not the truth of that propoſition, 
which forces him fo do what is containd in it: on the contrary, the truth of the 
propoſition ariſes from what he ſhall chooſe to do. And if that truth doth not 
force him, the foreknowledge of that truth will not: We may ſure ſuppoſe B / 
himſelf to ED certainly before hand, which of the two he will chooſe to do, 
whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it depends upon his choice on 
J): and if Go, then here is B's owt foreknowledge confiſtent with his freedom : 
andif we can but, further, ſuppoſe God to Eno as mth in this teſpect as B does, 
there will be God's foreknowledre conſiſtent with B's freedom. © « 
In a word, it involves no contradiftion to aſſert, that God certainly knows 
what any man will chooſe; and therefore that he ſhould do this cannot be faid 
to be impoſſible. | 
. It is not impoſſible, that ſuch lauf of nature, and ſuch a ſeries of cauſes and 
effects may be originally delignd, that not only general proviſions may be made 
forthe ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, 
may alſo be provided for without innovations or alterations in the courſe of na- 
türe. It i is true this amounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things to 


come are as it were comprehended 1 under one view, laid together: 


but when I conſider, What a mals of wonders the univerle is in other regards 
what a Bcing Godis, incomprebenfibly great and perfect 3 that He cannot be igno- 
rant of any thing, no not of the future wants and deportments of particular men; 
and chat all things, whichderive from Him as the Firſt cauſe, muſt de this Io as to 
be con lem one with another, and in ſuch a manner, as to make one compact 7 
ſtem, befitting ſo great an Author : 1 fay, when I conlider this, I cannot dety 
fuch an a heftet of thingsto be within His power. "The order of « events, pro- 
from the ſertlement of nature, may be as compatible with the due and rea- 

| onablc ſucceſs of my endeavours and prayers (as inconſiderable a part of the e world 
al am , As ith any other ching or Fun, how great ſoererr. 


© Flags eee bn e ve. en lee 
. Plor. That in Senecas looks ſomething like this : Hoc dico, fulmina 
non mim 4 pve, ſell ſit mis diſjoſita, ut ea etiam, que ab ills 2 
tan: qua I off —— Nam eh Fuplter ills nant nom facit, fecit ur ferm. ©» This ſeems 
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Wan be made more intelligible thus. Sas. 0 
man) certainly to fore tuo ſame way or other that, When he ſhould come to be 
upon his death - bed, L Would petition. for ſome particular legacy z in a manner o 
earneſt and humble, and with ſuch a, good diſpoſition, as would render it pro- 2 
per to graut his requeſt; and upon this M makes his /aft will, by which he deviſes. 
to L that which was ta beasked,, and then locks up the ui; and all this many 
years before the death of M, and whilſt I. had yet no expectation or thought of 
any ſuch thing. When the time comes, the petitiun is made, and granted; not 
by making any nem will, but by che eld one already made, and without altera. 

rin which legacy had, notwithſtanding that, never been leſt had t he petition 

| never been preferred... The grant may be called an effect of a future act, and 
depends as much upon it, as if it had been made after the act. So if it had 
been foreſeen, chat I. would not /o mach as aft, and had therefore been left 
out of the will; this preterition would have been cauſed by his carriage, tho 
much later than the date of the will. Ia allthis is nothing hard 20 be gurl, | 
3 to foreknow the caſe *. . And thus the prapers, which good men 

to the Ml-knowing God, and the negletts of others, may find fitting effects 
already forecaſted in the courſe of nature. Which poſſbility may be extended 
to the labors of men, and their behaviour in general. 
It is obvious to every one s obſervation) that in fa particular men are yery com- 


monly (at leaſt in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhd by the general laws and me- 
mods of nature. The natural {tho not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of 
virtue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice, loſs of philoſophical pleaſures, a 

diſeaſed body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and bappy, Co 
tious and at laſt miſerable, laboring utider a late and fruitleſs remorſe ; tho this 
comes to pals through the natur rendence of things, jet theſe two caſes, 
ſuppoſed ſuch as require, the one that B ſhould. be fayord, the other that C 
ſhould fuffer for his wickedneſs, are as cffectually provided for, as if God ex- 
erted his power in ſome peculiar way on this occaſion. | 

3 3. It is not impoſſible, that men, whoſe natures and actions are foreknown, may 
be introduced into the world in ſuch times, places, and other circumſtances, as that 
their acts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but 
alſo anſwer many private caſes too d. The planers and bigger parts of the world 


F Wr which is id in bn, maſ, Berat, 
Nh nan 1 m1May e If Plan had not been barn in the time of Seerares, in 
þ pla ca EI, And therefore, with La#antins's tavor, he might have 
reaſon to thank God, quad Arhenjenſis natus offer}, & quid temporibus Socratis, Juſt as A, Anme. 
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we cannot a into n order, that they together 
make a noble H/fem, without having their natural powers of attraftion (or the 
force of that which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion re- 
firaindor alterd. On the contrary, being rightly placed, they by the obſervation of 


theſe become ſubſervient to the main deſign... Now why may there not be in 
the Divine mind ſomething like a projection of the future hiftory of mankind, 


as well as of the order and motions and various aſpects of the greater bodies 
of the world ? And then why ſhould it not be thought poſſible for men, as well 
as for them, by ſome ſecret law, tho of another kind, or rather by the preſi- 
_ dence and guidance of an unſeen governing power, to be brought into their 
places in ſuch a manner as that by the free uſe of their faculties, the conjunction 
and oppoſitions of their intereſts and inclinations, the natural influence and weight 
of their ſeveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, &c. they may 
conſpire to make out the ſcheme? And then again, fince generals conſiſt of par- 
dale and in this ſcheme are comprehended the actions and caſes of particular 
men, they cannot be ſo ſituated reſpectively among the reſt of their ſpecies as to 
be ſerviceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general dia- 
gram of affairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and caſes do inthe main cor- 
reſpond one to another, and fit among themſcives, or at leaſt are not inconfifent. 
Flere is no implication of any contradiction or abſurdity i in all this: and therefore 
it may at leaſt be fairly ſuppoſed. And if ſo, it will follow, chat a particular 
providence may be compatible with the natural freedom of mens ations. Such 


a ſuppoſition is certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfeft Being: 


it is moreover worthy of Him, and what they, eee 
thoſe words, PIES, Path muſt believe. 

The ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe. For they 
were genenlly fatal, and yet do not cen to have thought, ren rs ee 
10 maſters of their own actions. 

4- It is not impoſſible (for this in all that I contend for here), thitinuay thikgs; 
ſuitable to ſeveral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſecret and ſome- 
times ſudden influences on our minds bo, or the minds of other men, whoſe acta. 
may! affect us. For inftance z if the caſe. ſhould require, that N ſhould be de- 


2 Plato and the Stoics, ap. Plat. make fate to be ch dr rrray lu, Sinn 


rag nous des ru pip ii ve 5 drupodig3re. b The Heathen were of this opinion< ethers- 
wiſe Homer could have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he doth... Tp el 24 ie 
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wor” from ſome threatening ywin, or from ſome micfortane, Which would 


8 rainly befall him, if he ſhould go ſuch a way at fach a time, as he intended: 


upon Chis occaſion ſome new reaſons may be preſented to his mind; why he 
„Ka de $8 47 ai: or not then,” or not by that road or he tnay forget to go. | 


Or, if he is to be deliverd from ſome dangerous ny, either fottic new turn 


giyen to his thoughts may divert him from going where the enemy will be, or 
the enemy may be after the ſame manner diverted from coming where be ſhall 


be, or his [the enemy's) reſentment may be qualified, or ſome proper method 


| of defence may be ſuggeſted, or degree of reſolution and vigor excited. After 


the ſame manner not orily deliverances from dangerd and troubles, but advitita- 


15 ges and ſucceſſes may be conferred: or on the other ſide, men may, by way of 


ent for crimes committed, incurr miſchiefs and calamiries. I fay, theſe 


F things and ſuch like may be. For ſince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alfo depend upon their judgments, as theſe again do 
2 upon the prefent appearances or non- appear ances of things in their minds; ifa ne 
_ proſpett of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are feet 
1 alterd, new forces and directions impreſt upon the ſpirits, paſſions card or 
: >. "La the power of Judging inlivend or debilitated, or the attention taken off, 


without any Tſulpenſion or alteration of the pong rig of nature, then with- 
out that yew yolitions, deſigns, meaſures, or a ceſſation of thinking' may alſo be 
ced, and thus many things preyented, that otherwiſe would be, and many 


brought about, that would not. But that this is far from being ane bl ſeems 


ear to me. For the operations of the mind following in great meaſure the pre- 
font diſpoſition of the body, ſome thoughts and deſigns, or abſences of mind » May 


1 from-corporeal caules, acting according to the common laws of matter 


5 and motion themſelyes; and fo the caſe may fall in with n. 2. or they may beoc- 
 cafiond by ſomething ſaid or done by other men; and then the eaſe may be brotight 
under n. 3. or they may be cauſed by the ſuggeſtion, and impulſe, or other filenit 


2 ot ſome ſpiritua being ; perhaps the Deity himſelf. For that ſuch 
tible influences and till whiſpers may be, none of us all can poſitively 
2h 9% we cannot know certainly, that there are no ſuch things. On 


| 51 bo ONO I believe there are but few of them who have made obſervations 
. upon. themſelves and their affairs, but muſt, when they reflect on life paſt and 


the various adventures andeyents in it, find many inſtances, in which their uſual 
judgment and ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves do have been ver- 


—» not by what, nor bow*, nor why (i.e. they have done things, 


„n {3 puigunire®-] i df . U Þ 6 . 


„ N |; 
7 Which 
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which afterwards ' they wonder how they came 70 l) and that theſe actions 
have had conſequenees very remarkable in their hiſtory®*, T ſpeak not here of 
men dementared with wine, or inchanted with fome temptation: the thing 
holds true of men even in their ſober and more confidering ſeaſons. 
That there may be poſibly fuch inſpirations of new thoughts and counſels 
may perhaps further appear from this; that we ſo frequently find thoughts a- 
| riſing in our heads, into which we are led by xo diſcourſe, nothing we read, no 
clue of reaſoning 3 but they ſurpriſe and come upon us from we know not what 
quarter . If they proceeded from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of or- 
der, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or were of the nature of dreams, 

are they not as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they are? Not to add, that 
the world has generally acknowledged, and therefore ſeems to have experien- 
cd ſome aſſiſtance and directions given to good men by the Deity ; that men 
have been many times infatuated, and loſt to themſelves, Ec. If any one 


ſhould object, chat if men are thus over- ruled in their actings, then they are 


deprived of their /iberty, &c. the anſwer is, that tho manis a free agent, he may 


not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be reſtraind, and he only AC- 
countable for choſe acts, in reſpect of which he is free. 


If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, chat men's minds are ſuſceptive of 


ſuch infinuations and impreſſions, as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, 
and give them an inclination toward this or that, how many things may be 
brought to paſs by theſe means without fixing and refixing the laws of nature: 
any more than they are unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another by 
throwing a book, proper for that purpoſe, in his way? I fay, how many things 
may be on le td, not only in regard of our ſelves, but other people, 
who may be in our actions, either immediately e, or in time through 
perhaps many intermediate events? For the proſperity or inproffjeriry of a man, 
or his fate here, does not intirely depend upon his own prudence or imprudence, 


but in great meaſure upon his fruation among the reſt of mankind, and what 


"they do. The natural effect of his management meeting with ſuch things, as 
ure the natural effects of the actions of other men, e 
me reſult may be ſomething not intended or foreſeen, 


J. There poſſibly may be, and moſt probably are beings inviſible, and h ape 


rar in nature to us, who may by otber means be in many reſpects miniſters of 


ben Hannibal ws in fight of Rome, „ S. Hier. . queens 
nuit, quod diceret, capienda urbis modo non dari voluntatem, modo non dari facultarem, as teftatur 

orf Schol. Non enim cuiquam in pot eſſate eſ quid veniat in mentem. S. Auſt, 
© 'They who call'd Simonides out from Scopas and his company, as if it were to ſpeak with him, 
faved his life. The ſtory known. God's 
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dns, eee pore as ue | 
without altering the laws of nature. For it implies no cirion or ed 
ty to ſay there are ſuch beings: on the contrary we haye the greateſt reaſon to 
think what has been intimated already; that ſuch imperfe&t beings, as we are, 
are far below the tap of the ſcale, Tho pifures of ſpiritual, beings cannot be 
drawn in our imagination, as of corporeal z yet to the upper and reaſoning part 
of the mind the idea of /piritual ſubſtauet may perhaps be as clear, as that of 
 corpereity*. For what penetrability i bs, muſt be known 2 as Fr as what im | 
 Penetrability i is: and ſo on. | 

And ſince it has been proved (p. 77s 28), that all ce motions proceed 
<riginally from ſomething incorporeal, it muſt be as that there are incor- 
poreal ſubſtances, as that there is motion. Beſide, how can we tell but that there 
may be above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capa- 
ble of mighty things, which yer may have corporesl vehicles as we have, bur f 
dor and invifble? Nay, who knows but that there may be even of theſe many 
orders, riſing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above ano- 
ther ? It is no way below the pbiloſephy of theſe times, which ſeems to delight 
In inlarging the capacities of matter, to aſſert the poſibiliry-of this. But how- 
ever, my own defects ſufficiently convince me, that I have no 8 to 
De one of the ff rank, or that which is next under the All- perfect. 

Now then, as we our ſelves by the uſe of our powers do many times in 
and alter the courſe of things within our ſphere from what it would be, if t 
were leſt intirely to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being ſaid to 
alter thoſe laws ; ſo may theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in reſpect of things with- 
in their ſpheres, much larger be ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is; only 
wich this difference, that as their knowledge is more extenſive, their intellects 
purer, their) reaſon better, they may be much properer inſtruments of Divine 
Providence with reſpect to u, than we can be with reſpect one to another, or 
to the animals below us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of theſe b 
is ſo large, as to alter or ſuſpend the general laws of the worlds or that the word 
is like abungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft ſet backwardor 
forward by them; or that they can at pleaſure change their condition to ape us, or 
inferior beings; and conſequently am not apt haſtily to credit ſtories of portents, 
&c.ſuchas FRET OY natures of things and their manner of being be 
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quite renverſed : a eathtte beceathy 
even by the free exerciſe of their own powers, inſtruments of God's particular 
— providence to other men (or animals); ſo may we well ſuppoſe, that theſe higher 
beings may be ſo diſtributed through the univerſe, and ſubject to ſuch an ceco- 
nomy(tho I pretend not to tell what that is), as may render them alſo inſtruments 
of the ſame providence z, and that they may, in proportion to their greater abi 
ties, be capable, confiftently with the laws of nature, ſome way or other, tho 
not in our way, of influencing human affairs in proper places. | 
Laſth, what I have ventured to lay before you Wees tee 
derſtood, as if I peremptorily aſſerted things to be juſt in this manner, or pre- 
tended to impoſe my thoughts upon any body elſe: my deſigu is only to ſhews 
how L endeavezr to help my own narrow conceptions. There muſt be other 
ways above my underſtanding *, by which fuch a Being as God is may take care 
of private caſes without interrupting the order of the univerſe, or putting any 
of the parts of it out of their channels. We may be ſure He regards ever? 
thing as being what it is; and that therefore His laws muſt be accommodated to 
the true genius's and capacities of thoſe things, which are affected by them. 
The purely material part of the world is governd by ſuch, as are ſuited to the 
ſtate of a being, which is inſenfible, paſſive only, and every where and always 
the ſame : and theſe ſeem to be ſimple and few, and to carry natural agents 
into one conſtant road. But intelligent ative, free beings muſt be under a govern” 
ment of another form. They muſt, truth requiring it, be conſiderd as beings 
who may behave themſelves as they ought, or not; as beings ſuſceptive of plea- 
ſure and pain z 4s beings, who not only owe to God all that they are or have, but 
are (or may be) ſenſible of this, and to whom therefore it muſt be natural upon 
many occaſions to ſupplicate Him for mercy, defence, direction, afliſtance laſtly, 
48 beings, whole caſes admit great variety: and therefore that influence, by which 
He is preſent to them, mult be different from that, by which gravitation and 
common phenomens are produced in matter. 'This ſeems to be as it were a pub- 
lic influence, the other private, anſwering private caſes, and prayers; this to o- 
perate directly upon the body, the other more eſpecially upon the mind, and up- 
on the body by it, &c. But I forbear, leſt I ſhould go too far out of my depth: on- 
ly adding in general, that God cannot put things ſo far out of His own po- 
er, as that He ſhould not for ever govers tranſactions and events in His own 
world; nor can perfect knowledge and r tn 3h. has. 7 ag 
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KT 0 So, that, tho what I have adyanced ſhould and for 
nothing, there may ſtill be a particular providence notwithſtanding the ſoremen- 
tiond difliculty. And then, if there may. be one, it will unavoidably follow, that 
there is one: becauſe in the deſcription of providence, p. oy, 

_ ſed with reſpect to particular caſes, but that they ſhould be provided ſor in ſucha 
manner a8 will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon ; and to allow, that this may be done, 
and yet ſay, that it is not done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror; it ia 
2 ben N 4, of 
Him not ſb much as a reaſonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, a e eee 
that God isa Being of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated according to reaſon, 
they muſt be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the com- 
paſſionate, c. as ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, & c. according to what - 
they are : and their ſeveral caſes muſt MI PR, 116 apes; 
cannot be done without /ach a providence. . W788 

Againſt all this it has been, tb; ohjefted of eld a 
things do not ſeem to be dealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good men very 
colt lahoring under adverſity, pains, perſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men 
prevail and flouriſ . But to this an anſwer (in which I ſhall a little further ex- 
plain my ſelf) is ready. It might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Manichean objection under prop. VII. But I ſhall here give one more 
direct: and let that and this be mutually aſſiſting and ſupplements each to the 
other. t. We are not always certain, Who are good, who wicted b. If we truſt to 
fame and reports, theſe may proceed, on the one hand, from partial friendſhip, | 
or flatteryz on che other, from ill-natured ſurmiſes and conſtructions of things, 
| envy, or malice z and on either, from fmall matters aggrandized, from mir. 
take, or from the unskilful relation even of truth itſelf. Oppoſite parties 


make a, merit of blackening their adverſarics.s, and brightening their Friends 


Cowen [Di le benis fir, mald mole; quod nance l. Ap.Cie. | The en who 
AL Hor v vw D112, have written many things about it, to be ſeen in their 
books: Mo. nebok. S. Iqquar. Men. (RN Nahh. ab. Se. So have the Heathen philoſophers too; 
Seneca, Platarch, Plotinus, Simplicius, al. But the anſwers of neither are always juſt. God forbid 
that ſhould be thought true, which is aſſerted by Glawco, ap. Plat. that the juſt, if they had Gyges's = 
ring, would do as tbe unjuſt, and ir. g d Nu, an d g-, x, Or that In . Hba/id. 
and Men. hamma. Y 12 P12 Nn pray. The reaſon aſſigned for this caſe in another place 
is ſomeching better : peu ed Hrn ry cb ten Vom dw . But the way of falving | 
it in Niſhm. bbaiy. by MDW 1353, or what the Cabbaliſts call NIV, is worſt of all. b Cagie 


& Kiphexs, juſtiſſimus uus Qui fuit in Trucris, e Dis alter viſum. Virg. 
ee Hor. 
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dne ir ally und times ſurably : and to idle comparions and goſſips it is divert 
on, and what makes the principal part of their converſation : to rehearſe the 
A er men; dreft up out ef Weit on dune And eden And beſide 
all this, che good or bad repute of men depends in great meaſure upon wean 
People, who carry their ſtories from family to family, and propagate them very 
faſt: Uke lrtle inſects, which lay apace, and the Je/5 the fafter. There are 
1 pa 4b trot 5 ——— — 
ſent things truly b. Beſide che matters of fact themſelves there are many cir- 

cum ſſances which, before ſentence is paſſed, ought to be known and 
and yet fearce ever can be known, but to the perſon himſelf who is concernd. 
He may kave other views, and another ſenſe of things, than his judges have: and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a ſecrer confined 
to his oN breſt. A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and faults in his 
conſtitution, which it is not in his power to correct, be ſubject to farm and 
 #nadvertencies, or obnoxious to ſuares, which he cannot be aware of; or through 
want of information or proper helps he may labor under invincible errors, atid 
at as in the dark: in which caſes he may do things, which are in themſelvcs 
wrong, and yet be innocent, or at leaſt rather to be pitied, than cenſured with 
ſeverity. © Or perhaps the cenſurer, notwithſtanding this kind of men talk as if 
they were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf in his opinion, and judge that to 
be wrong, which in truth is right ©. Nothing more common than this: Igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the actions of Terterd and philoſophical 
men by the tattle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and companions, or by 
the faſhion of the country: and people of differing religions judge and con- 
FER or By chew own renents 3 when both of chem cannot be in the 


b e Wh wa iris, 5s 1h 20h He min r 
Ae Lodges ih” &r © g Hire dd Th Tels 4 A Greg, Naz. 
Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to care what the multitude [. en.] n an" . 
iran el F dien, © adizer,s th, © der d An. © Or, v. v. he may judge that to be rigbe, which 
is wrong. This ſeems to be pretty much the caſe in that enumeration of good men, who ſafferd, 
ap. Cic. Cur dus Scipiones, fortifſimes && optimes vires, in_Hiſyania Pant opprefiit i Cur Maximus exo = 
 twlit filium confularcn i Cur Marcellum Annibal interemit, &. For here they are reckond boni, only = 
| becauſe they were fortes 3 that is, becauſe they had been zealous and ſucceſsful inftruments in conquer. 
ing and deſtroying them, who happend to be {o unfortunate as to be neighbours to the Romans, 
upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own territories. Is this to be good? 
Doth it deſerve ſuch a particular obſervation, that F. Maximus buried a ſon, after he had been Conſul 
too? How doth it appear, that Marcellus was a better man than Hannibal? Is it ſuch a wonder, if 
they, who ſpend their lives in laughter, ſhould at length be ſlain themſelves ? If the margin permit 
ted; more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as alſo ſome upon that, n 
e eee e ; 

2 iht 
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right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the 
true characters of men mult chiefly depend upon the anſcex part of their lives: 
ſince the trueſt and beſt religion is moſt private, and the greateſt wickednefs 
endeavours to be ſo *, Some are modeſt, and hide their virtues; others hypo- 
- thing that is. /pecious, 80 that it is many times hard to diſcern, to-which 
of the. two forts, the good or the had, a man ought to be aggregated. 2. It 


- 
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happens, that we are competent judges of the good or bad fortune of o- 


| ther pope That, which is diſagrecable to one, is many times agreeableto = 


another, or diſagreeable in a leſs. degree. The miſery accruing, from any in- 


| Hliction or bad circumſtance, of life is to he computed as in p. 324 33: or ac- 
cording to the tcliſtence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with, If 


one man can carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another 
can the weight of one hundred, by theſe different weights they will be equally 
Joaded. And ſo the fame poverty or diſgrace, the ſame wounds, 6c. do not 
give the /ame pain to all men. The apprehenſion of but a vein to be opend is 
worſe to ſome, than the apparatus to an execution is to others: and a word may 
be more terrible and ſenſible: to tender natures, than a /avord is to the ſenſeleſs, 
or intrepid breed. The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to injoyments ; men have 
different taſts, and the uſe of the ſame things does not beget equa? pleaſure in all. 
Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. We do not ſee the inword ſtings 
and ſecret pains, which many of thoſe men carry abaut them, whoſe external 
ſplendor and flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much admired by beholders©: nor perhaps ſuffi- 
ciently confider the filext pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſing from temperance, 
moderate deſires, eaſy reflexions, a conſciouſneſs of knowledge and truth; with o- 
ther pleaſures of the mind, much greater many times than thoſe of the body d. Before 


one can pronounce another happy or otherwiſe, he ſhould know all the other's 


— celext (in Lac.) may be aptly applied to the wicked. 1 fours tele 
advinſc videntur, beati ; ac plerig; quanquam magnas per open, miſerrimi, eve. Tacit, Fell- 


DHiorem tu Mecanatem puras, cui amoribus anxio, & moreſa uxeris quotidians repudia defftnti, 


ſomns 
per /ymphoniarum cantum, ex longinquo bene reſemantium, queritur ! Mero ſe licet ſopiat, ; tam 
vigilabir in plums, quan ille [Regulns] in eruce——ut dubium [non] fit, an oeftione fati dard, plures 
Reguli naſci, quam Mocanates velins, Sen. Ni, ques pro filicibus aſpicitis, fi non qua occurrunt, ſed | 
qua latent, uideritis, miſeri funt. Id. * Archimedes, having found the way of folvinga problem 
(axaminandi, an corona aurea prorſus eſſet), ran in an ecſtaſy out of the bath, crying Elae :- but who | 
eve. heardofa may, that after a luxurious meal, or the injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, cry- 
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injoyments" and all his ſufferings'*. Many misfortunes are ce 
forme larger indowments, or extraordinary felicities 2 8 
poſe the pleaſures of ſome, and the ſufferings of ſome others, to be juſt as they 
appear : ſtil} we know not the conſequences of them ©. The pleaſures of thoſe men 
may lead to miſeries greater than thoſe of rhe latter, and be in reality the greater 
misfortune : and, again, the ſufferings of theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding 
' advantages . 80 that indeed we know not how to name theſe outward appea- 
rances of particular men, nor which to call happineſs, which the contrary; un- 
leſs we knew the inward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all their true circum- 
| ſtances, and what will be hereafter conſequent upon their preſent ſucceſs or 
adverſity. 3. Men ought to be conſiderd as members of families, nations, man. 
kind, the univerſe, from which they cannot be ſeparated : and then from the 
very condition of 'their being it will appear, that there muſt be great inequali- 
ties thartheinmocent cannot but be ſometimes involved in general calamities or 

nor the guilty but ſhare in public proſperities f; and that the good 
of the whole ſociety or kind is to be regarded preferably to the preſent pleaſure of 
any individual, if they happen to claſhs. Laſth, if the virtuous man has uriders 


more in this life, than it would be reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was. 


er yet thoſe ſufft rings may not be unreaſonable, if there is dachte, For 
they may be made up to him by ſuch injoyments, as it would be reaſonable for 
him to prefer, even with thoſe previous mortifications, before the pleaſures of 
this life with the lo/5 of tbem. And moreover, ſometimes the only way to the 
felicities of a better ſtate may lie through dark and difficult paſſes, diſcis 
pline to ſome men being neceſſary, to bring them to reflect, and to force 


them into ſuch werbods as may produce in them proper improvements; ſuch, 
as otherwiſe and of themſelves they would never have faln into. On the o- 


ther ſide, if vitious and wicked men do proſper and make a figure; yet 
r ® that the a of 
F See what Flay vrrites of Agripps, the other great Bree 
and miniſter of Augustus, whom he reckons to be the only inſtance of felicity among them wha. 
were called Agrippe, Is d Avers pedum valetudine, miſers juvents, exercit gun in a 
morteſque, — infelici terris flirpe omni, — praterea brevitate aui. — in tormentis adulterierup 
ſocerig pregravi ſervitio, luiſſe augurium prepoſterinatalis exifiimatur. d O ps 

Is 3 ins esd. Hom. © Zeno reckond he made a good voyage,, when. he. was. ſhips, 
veracked. Diog. L. _ * If a good man labors under poverty, n 
. * Who blames a Sama, becauſe all the 
heroes ? Pr. n n ry SD. Abarb, & . Fr lay 
e tam hes bens rad ern. Plate, 
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den bene their paſt injoyments.may be egwad, ache inf mg of chen willanies 
| and-wickedne6. And forthery their worldly pleafores (which mult be 


means to: exclude almoſt all right reflexions, with the proper applications of 


* 
7 


& 


always apt to think) in order to convince us of the 


* 


1. #e ought to be ſe far 


dei as the en of their dys u we ſhall ſer afterward tend to unhappinebs, — 


 conding.to xeaſon in abi diſed they may yet be ſo treated if uus and anwber to 


follow be taken together into the account . And perhaps it is (as I have been 
| ord certainty. of a future 

Sollen of blaſphemy, but reduced ta the greateſt abſurdity,” who, rather than 
he will own there is ſuch: a ſtate, is forced to. make God an nnrea/onable Be- 


. b * . 1 . 0 N 
ing d: which I think amounts to a ſtro demonſtration, that there is one. 
\ * ES * , ; | ö | 
| Bur of that more hereafter. nnn 5, matt 


11 l wy I 


5 Fc 7 Derr | : 12 + 2 Sh ad © *i% i; 7 
behave ourſelves as being what we cannot but be Mal, we 
what He is according to the foregoing propoſitions ; or, 


I If ve would 
are, tawards GOD as bij 


if ws would endeavor to, behave our ſelves towards him according to truth, we 


malt obſerve theſe following and the like particular 

1. We muſt not pretend to repreſent Him by any picture or image whatſoever ©. 
Becauſe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenſible nature, e . 
2. M ought te ve from doing this, that even the language we uſe, when 
we ſpeak of Him, and eſpecially of His poſitive nature and eſſential properties, 
ought not only to be choſen. with the utmoſt care, but alſq to Ig under food in the ſubli- 


4» » MY 5 A iir en . . . 1 414 
„ en, eite res witbrepe ben lig el matend Or thus: 


* Divine providence and immortality of the ſoul muſt ſtand and fall together. - ©&riyer & tro 
F Faris. Blur. > Tire Tavri irs 74 you urSni Tom Only 7 rm un rparnir 4 
ue an Tax: © Mu. Hierocl. © Sure no body ever did in reality pretend to do this. 


| According t0 Dive, tue Egyptians & up ene in their temples f f. Lbs rw F Ong pag 


. for that Very reaſod, becaule they did not know his ſhape ; or, how to repreſent Him. Their 


CCF 
c ee, jun ©; Parraring , an , fe e di rules Nauen bd. 8. 1% . 


. 
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de muſt endeavour to /bink and /zeak of Him in the moſt reverent terms and 
moſt proper manner we are able * ; keeping withal this general concluſion, and 
as it were habitual reffexion in our minds, that, mo we do the beſt we can, 
He is ſtill ſomething above all our conteptioms; and deſiring, that our ſuint ex-· 
preſſions may be taken as aiming at a bigber and more proportionable n 
To do otherwiſe implies not only, that His mode of exiſtence and eſſential at 
tributes are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which is more) that our words and 
phraſes, taken from among ourſelves > and tlie-objefts'of our faculties, are d. 
cquate'expreſhons' of them: contrary to rb. 


- Toexplain myſelf by a few inſtances. . or im- 


plore His mercy, it muſt not be underſtood to be mercy like chat, which is called 
compuſſionin us. For tho this be a very diſtinguiſhing affe&ion in human nature e, 
e amd bj the gnoreaſces, eee ee work 
and circumſtances of our preſent ſtate making it neceſſary for us to fro- 
nate each the ſufferings of another; yet it is accompanied with #ncafine/7, and 
muſt therefore not be aſcribed ry to God in that ſenſe; in Which it is tied 


when aſcribed to our ſelves. It perhaps may not be amiſs to call it Divine mer- 


c3, or the like ; to diſtinguiſh it: and to ſhew, that we mean ſomething, which, 


kf. fre ps Aaron, born dyeing 2 


God, oe as an e mer and one thar is dane . 
and endeavours to qualify himſelf for mercy, cannot be the ſame with that, 
which lies between the fame tncbangrable and one that is obſtinate, and 
will not ſupplicate, or endeayout to qualify himſelf à: chat is, the fame thing, 
or Being, cannot reſpect oppofire and cuntradictory characters in the fame man- 
ner; him who does behave himſelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore 
when we apply to the merey of God, and beg of him to pity our infirmities and 


wants, the deſign is not to move His affe@ions, as good ſpeakers move their audi- ; 


tors by the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and 
tears; but to expreſs our own ſenſe of our ſelves and circumſtances in ſuch 2 manner, 


ag render us. WO 9, (he emanations of Divine goodneſs, and fi 


„ee dee reborn. 8. c ep. > We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the Jews every where | 
wollen, Y vn 11W52) only e eee ger mnef e ee car * 
6 1wraipery, Plot © Molliſima cords Humano generi dare ſe naturs faterur, fue la- 
chrymas dedit, e eee Juv. 21 
ratio of G to M qis different from that of G to M-: and yet G remains unalterd. 

41 do 
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to receive ſuch inſtances of His beneficence, as to us may. ſeem:to be the effe&ts of 
compaſſion, tho they proceed not from any alteration inthe Deity. For it may be, 
and no doubt is agreeable to perfect reaſon always and without alteration, that he, | 
who labor under a ſenſe of his own defects, honeſtly uſes his beſt endeavours ro 

mend what is amiſs, and (among other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom 
bis being and all that he has do depend, ſhould have many things granted bin, 


which are not given to the carcleſs, obdurate, anasking * part of mankind 3 tho 
his expreſſions and manner of addreſs, with all bis care, arc ſtill inadequate, and. 
below the Divine nature. In ſhort, by our applications we cannot pretend to 


produce any alteration in the Deity, nn 
ter the relation or reſpect lying between. him and us. 


As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, — "ail gin re roy 


cannot be as we conceive them: becauſe. in him they are one. Perhaps they 


way more properly be called together Divine reaſon: which, as it exerts itſelf 
denominated... | 


upon this or that occaſion, is by us variouſly 


| Here it muſt not be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many timeatoken far ad... 
vantages or benefits injoyd by us : and then they are properly aſcribed. to God, 
from whom they proceed as the effects of His beneficence and providence. > 
. When we ſpeak of the knowledge of God, we muſt not mean, that He knows 


| things in le wen dba we do < that any intention or operation of His mind is re- 
quiſite to produce it: that He apprehends things by any impreſſions made upon 


Him: that He reaſons by the help of ideas: or even that the knowledge, which 
in us is moſt intuitive and immediate, does in any degree come up to the mode 
in which He knows things. We muſt rather intend, in general, that there is 
nothing, of which He is, or ean be ignorant which has been ſaid already; 
and is, I am afraid, as much as we can ſafely ſay. 

When glory, honor, praiſe * are given to God; or He is ſaid to do any ching for 
His own glory, or we to propoſe the glory of His name in what we do; thoſe words 
ſhould not be taken as ſtanding for that kind of glory and applauſe, which is ſo induſ- 
triouſly ſought, and capriciouſly © diſtributed among us mortals, and which I will 
take this opportunity to handle a little more largely,in order to give here a ſpecimen 
of the world, and ſave chat trouble in another place. Among us ſome are celebrated 


nas & A of woe wes dens urduety wh daviers 5 MV, muon; Sat Hierocl. bT& 
dee Gre bow ln, ame pig 74 5%; Siri, Therefore 5 Ox; g r&y«lwo are above praiſe. Arif. 
Of rs dt incurs; youu le, dd dτl torres. Andron. W. *' © Clem, only a ſongſter 


[44], had « nate at Thebes, kept as facred, when Pinder himſelf bad none; ses the ftory in 
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for ſmall matrers, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of 


a faction, the advantage of great friendſhips, the uſual deference paid to men in 


eminent ſtations, or mere good luck :.; and others for atchicving /ach things, as if 
they were duly weighed, and people were not impoſed upon by falſe notions, firſt 
introduced in barbarous times, and ſince poliſhd and brought into faſhion by hiſ- 
torians, poets, and flatterers, would appear rather to be a diſgrace to ſavages than 
any recommendation of rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, and 
beauty, and parts, and birth are followd with encomiums and honors, which, the 
they may be the ſelicities and privilege: of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, who 
received them gratis, and contributed nothing > themſelves toward the acquiſition 
of them: whilſt real virtue and induſtry (which, even when unſucceſsful, or op- 
preſt by il health or unkind fortune, give the trueſt title to praiſe) lic diregarded, 
Thirſt aſter glory, when that is deſired merely for its own fake, is founded in 
ambition and vanity ©: the thing itſelf is buta dream, and imagination; ſince, ac- 
cording tothe differing humors and ſentiments of nations and ages, the ſame thing 


may be either glorious or inglorious : the effect of it, conſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is nei- 


ther more health, nor eſtate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it; or if 
chat be any thing, it is but wha? muſt ceaſe when the man 4 dies: and, after all, as 
it lives but in the breath of the people, a little fly envy or anew turn of things 
extinguiſhes it, or perhaps it goes quite out of itſelf . Men pleaſe them- 
ſelves with notions. of immortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame ſecured to 


themſelves by books and teſtimonies of hiſtorians: but, alas! it is a ſtupid delu 


ſion, when they imagin themſelves preſent, and injoying that fame at the read- 
ing of their ſtory after their death. And, beſide, in reality the man is not 
knovyn ever the more to poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſmitted to them: be 
doth not live, becauſe his name does. W hen it is ſaid, J. Ceſar ſubdued Gaul, 


beat Pompey, changed the Roman common wealth into a monarchy, Cc. it is 


the ſame thing, as to ſay, the conqueror of Pompey, &c. was Cæſar: that is, 
Ceſar and the conqueror of Pompey are the ſame thing; and Ceſar is as much 
known'by the one deſignation as by the other. The amount then is only this; 
that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pompey z or ſome body conquerd Pom» 


* What Seneca ſays of Alexander, is true of many an other heroe: pro virtute erat felix ameri- 
"-_ -_ d Jumes alto Druſorum ſanguine, tanquam Feceris ipſe aliquid, & c. jup. © Glo» 
ria quantaliber quid crit, fo gloria tantum oft ? Juv. 4 C217 0apa nhl pa a7 
a ANRL 8. Hbaſ. Keie rPaAgorere, Ph, Jud. Mende ond oy 
in Ege, tho it ſtill remains, * 
"loſt, ons may juſtly wonder how. 
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pey z or rather, ſince Pompey is as little known now as Cæſar, ſome body cons 
querd /ome body *. Such a poor b is this boaſted immortality >: and ſuch, 
as has been here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us! The notion of it 
may ſerve to excite them, who having abilities to ſerve their country in time 
of real danger, or want, or to do ſome other good, have yet not philoſophy 
enough to do this upon principles of virtue, or to ſee through the glones of the 
world (uſt as we excite children by praifing them; and as we ſee many good 
Inventions and improvements proceed from emulation and vanity): but to dif- 
cerning men this fame is mere air, and the next remove from nothing; what 

they deſpiſe, if not ſhun: I think there are two conſiderations, which may 
Juſtify a deſire of /ome glory or honor: and ſcarce more. When men have per- 
formed any virtuous actions, or ſuch as fit eaſy upon their memories, it is a 
reaſonable pleaſure to have the teſtimony of the world added to that of their 
on conſeiences, that they have done well 4: and more than that, if the repu- 
ration acquired by any qualification or action may produce a man any real com- 
fort or advantage (if it be only protection from the inſolencies and injuſtice of 
mankind; or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), to 
Have this privilege muſt be a great ſatisfaction, and what a wiſe and good man 
may be allo wd, as he has opportunity, to propoſe to himſelf. But then he pro- 
poſes it no farther than it may be ef: and it can be no farther uſeful than he 
wants it. So that, upon the whole, glory, praiſe, and the like, are either mere 
vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our defects and wants. If then thoſe 
words are underſtood according to the import and value they have among men, 
How dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propoſe ſuch a nean end 
to Himſelf as our praiſes? He can neither want, nor value them. Alexan- 
der, according to his taſte of things, it may well be ſuppoſed would have 
n have heard that he ſhould be the ſubject of ſome ſecond Homer *, 
in whoſe ſheers his name might be imbalmed for ages to come ; or to have 
been celebrated at Athens, the mother of ſo many wits and captains but ſure 
even he, with all his vanity, could not propoſe to himſelf as the end of all his 
fatigues and dangers only to. be. praiſed by children, or rather by worms and 
inſets, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome faint ſenſe of * _ 


| Te belts e eee i „les es ghearncrs den N. es. . Þ Ming « 
X pm dee, 5 Gork 3 rr deg gorge rhes hes, dard k, 
A n en ere rere . Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce ſummo Ivenies 
g ribs b e Up, Is tow r ü e. ve hare T be meer r 
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A ine how fir wart b this compariſon ! In concluſion therefore, tho 
men have been accuſtomd to ſpeak of the Deity in terms taken from princes, 
and ſuch things as they have, in their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe are now 
incorporated into the language of Divines; and tho, conſidering what defects 
there are in our ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we cannot well part with them 
all: yet we muſt remember to exalt the ſenſe of them, or annex ſome mental 
-qualification to the uſe of them. As, if God be ſaid to do things for His own 
glory, the meaning I humbly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcendent excellence 
of His nature may be collected from the form of the world and adminiftra- 
tion of things in it; where there occurr ſach merks of inexpreflible wiſdom 
and power, that He needed not to have given us greater, had He only intend- 
ed His own glory, or ſomething to this purpoſe. Or if the glory of what we 
do, be aſcribed to Him; by this muſt be ſignified, that no glory is due to us, 
who have no powers, but what originally depend upon Him; and that we 
won ee eee which 
is Jaudable in us. 

7 When we thank Ce for any deliverance or injoyment, this muſt bot be ld 
underſtood, as if He could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious acknowledements, 
or wanted complements, or any return from us, It is rather a profeſſion of 
the /en/e we have of our wants and defects, of the beneficence of His nature, 
and the greatneſs or ſeaſonableneſs of the mercies received: an effort of a poor 
dependent being, who defires to own tlengs, as far as he is able, to be what 
_ they are e; and eſpecially to beget in himſelf ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as he 
ought to have towards his Almighty benefaffor. | 

When we are ſaid to be ſervants of God, or to ſerve Him, or do Him ſervice, 
theſe phraſes are not to be taken as when one man is faid to be ſervant of ano- 
ther, or to do him ſervice. For here it implies the doing of ſomething, which is 
uſeful and beneficial to the man who is ſerved, and what he wants, or fancies he 
wants: but nothing of want can be ſuppoſedin God, nor can we any way be pro- 
table or ſerviceable to Him. To ſerve Him therefore muſt rather be to wor/bip 
or adore Him (of which ſomething by and by). And thus that word in another 
language, of which our ſerve is but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed: as to ſerve 


| * As Pſaphon was celebrated by the birds, finging Miyzs 1b; Jh M. Tyr. | — 
bus aucti chm dis gratias agimus, tum nibil noftre laudi aſumptum arbitramuy. Cic. 
"Ort d. add rale is S de. A faying of Bias ap. Diog. L. 1 
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© $7 ave image * is 0 worſbip the image z but cannot ſignify the doing of any thing, 
which may be ſerviceable or uſeful-to the dead ſtone. Ort ſerus God may be un- 


| derſtood ina ſenſe ſomething like chat: Serve the king of Babyloy*.. For they were 
id to ſerye the king of Babylon, who ownd his authority, and lived according to 


his laws, tho they did nothing, nor had any thing perhaps, which could be parti- 
cularly ſerviceable to him: and ſo they may be ſaid to ſerus Goa, or to be His r- 
vants, who live in a continual ſenſe of His ſoveraign nature and power over them, 
and endeavour to conform themſelves to the Jaws which He has impoſed upon 


theme. In theſe: ſenſes we pray, that we may live to /erve Him 1-7 4 
Pray, [that we may live to worſhip, Him, n 


virtue, to which rational natures are by Him ſubjected d. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and ways of 7. intro 
duced by cuſtom, from rude antiquity, or by neceſſity following from the nar- 
rownekzeither of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that Jove, anger, hands, 
chen &c. when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch. bodily parts or paſſions as 
are found in us. Even the pronouns my, thy, his (as His people, Ae 

much temper in the uſe of them. 

* Me ſball nd e e ee eee in * bet manner we can. Wo 
* worſhipping Him I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and 
ourſelves to bewhat we are, by ſome more ſolemn and proper act: that is, by ad- 


a drefling our ſelves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme cauſe, and Governor of 


the world, withacknowledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really 
want, or He knows to beconvenient for us (, and the like. As if, ex. gr. I ſhould 
in ſome humble and compoſed manner s pray to that Almighty being, upon whom 
depends the exiſtence of the world, and by whoſe providence Thave been preſerved to this 
moment, and injoyd many undeſer ved advantages, that He would graciouſly accept my 
groteful ſenſe and acknowledgments of all His beneficence toward me : that be would 


deliver me from the evil conſequences of all my tranſgreſſions and follies : that He would 


indue me with ſuch diſpoſitions and powers, as may carry me innocently and ſaſely 


„cr m1 exv5De ne: vο mary 55, & fon. , Dent. 18. ne 
den tee urs ry . in Chald. par. 1122, Sehr. M (in the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe), 


_ Fulg. v. cola. B22 D f j lass applies the word /erveeven to 
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3 through all future trialsy, and woy inable me apon'all occaſions to. hehave my [elf con» 
. formably to the laws of reaſon, piouſly, and wiſely : that He would ſuffer no being to in- 


jure me, no misfortune t0-befall me, nor me to hurt myſelf by any error or miſcondutt of 


.nuy own: that He would vouchſafe me clear and diftin# perceptions of things z with 
fomuch bealth and proſperity, as may be good for me : that I may at leaſt paſs my time is 

peace, with contentment, and tranquillity of mind: and that, baving faithfully dj 
' charged my duty to my family and friends, and endeavourd to improve myſelf in vir- 
| tub habits and uſeful knowledge, [ may at laſt make a decent and happy exit, and 
"then find my ſelf in ſome better flate. Not to do this, or ſomething like it, will 
| certainly fall among thoſe criminal omiſßous mentiond ſect. I. prop. V. For never 
to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we have received, and hold of God, 

is in effect to deny that we receive them from Him; not to apply to Him for 
droge ata Mer, i ho opt no boar 
All contrary to truth +. | | 
180 It muſt ever be ownd, that no worſhip can be p portionable to ti 
ture aiidperfeRtions but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: — 
Iadded thoſe words in the beft manner we can. And it muſt be acknowledged 
further, chat thoſe words do not oblige us to be aways at our devotions neither b. 

For as in the worſhip of God we own Him to be whar He in ſo muſt we do 
this as not denying our ſelves to be wha? we are: beings not capable of bearing 
continual intention of mind; beings, that are incompaſſed with many wants, 
'which by the conſtitution of our nature require to be ſupplied; not without care 
and activity joind to our prayers; beings, that are made for many barmie/s injoy- 
"ments; beings, that have many offices to perform one for another; and 
in whom, all things confiderd, it would be ie re/peft to be conſtantly in the for- 
mul act of devotion, than it 1s to addreſs our ſelves to Him with prepared minds, 
at certain times, or upon certain occations. To be akvays thus ingaged, if it 
could be, would be to make God what He is not: fince it ſeems to 
that He wants it and we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to give what 
we ask, without our endeavouring; or, at leaſt, that He is a Being obnoxious 
to importunity and teaſing. For theſe reaſons. I have alſo in the explication of 
my meaning inſerted that limitation, by ſome ſolemn and proper act. 8 

Tho every man knows beſt his own opportunities and circumſtances, and there. 
fore may be moſt able to judge for himſelf, how he may beft perform this duty'y 
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yet in Wal they te Md chat to the doit of it fan ind in the bel mas 
ner we can theſe things are required: an intent mind *, proper timerand plates, 
a proper form of words, and a proper poſture: For if the mind be abſent, or 
attends not to What is ſaid, it is not the man that prays: this is only as it were 
the noiſe of x machine, which is put into motion indeed, but without any en- 
Tciouſheſs of its O] act. To repeat one's prayers with moving I, bur ali- 
onated thongbts, is not to pray in the beff manner we can: becauſe it is not in a 
manner agreeable to what we are, or to ruth. For this is to ir only as ſheak- | 
#ng, and not as thinking beings. | 
"Vpon this account i will be certain that altimes and places cannot be ual 

V proper. Some times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome places 
lic expoſed to interruptions. Thoſe of retreat and filence ought to be Gans, 
and, as far as fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further reaſon, becauſe 
the farther we are removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ſtand of 
all oftentation::. that is, the more we do it upon the {core of truth and HL 
this is again, the more #ruely and dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer muſt either be vocal or 
anental. Now even that which is called mental can ſcarce be made without words e, 
or ſomething equivalent d. ( believe, chat even the deaf and dumb form to them- 
delves ſome kind of language: I mean ſomething, which ſupplies the room of 

) For. thoughts in their naked ſtate, deveſted of all words, and taken 
| merely by themſelves, are ſuch ſubtle and fleeting things, as are ſcarce capable of 
making any appearance in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, compared toge- 
ther, and ranged into ſentences. If a ſentence may be ſo made up of ſenſible ideas 
x to fubſiſtinthemindby the help of thoſe images which remain in the phantaſy, 
after the manner of a ſentence expreſt in pictures, or by bieroglyphics : ; yet, 4 a 

ir anult be very ene. through the want of inflexions, 
| particles, and other additions neceſſary to modify and connect the ideas, of which 


nm n N Nn 55. Maim. 252 Tin ann. s. Hhaſ: andthe like every where. 
» This in generalis true: notwithſtanding which I do not deny but there may be occaſions, when 23, 
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: ſpeech, of the mind For he ro d]. (cogitation) Ayer, , dur dg ceurw d "or 
3 &7, cnenf. And fo Plotinus, ONO 208; eee 
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(particles, 9c.) there can be no ge nit eee 
jointed conceptions, ſcarce exhibiting any ſenſe without the aſſiſtance of 
to fill up the blanks : and beſide that, eber he wateolib ue 
ces asthole. It is by the help of words, at leaſt in great meaſure, thut we even rea 
ſon and diſcourſe within our ſelves, as well as communicate our thoughts and dif-- 
courſe with others: and if any one obſerves himſelf well, he will find, that he 
| thinks,as well as ſpeaks in ſome language, and that in thinking he Teresa ruws: 
er ſilently and habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeaking he actually makes. 
Thi is the cauſe, why men can ſcarce write well in any language but their own : for 
V aro nk their ſtyle and ſpeech, which is but the portraiture - 
oughts, muſt have the turn and genius of their own language, to what 
ene dee ee In ſhort, words ſeem to be as it were 
bodies or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, which is the /piritual part >, and which: 
without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man try ingenuouſ- 
ly, whether he can think over bur that ſhort prayer in Plate, 'T% f „n co, 
abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other wordt. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them hi 
own z or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them himſelf z or he 
may lay before him a prayer in writing, and ſo carry his cyes and his mind toge- 
ther through it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on His I 
or he may put words together in his mind ex ſempors: but ſtill in all | 
words and language are uſed. And fince to think over a ſet of words cannot be 
a more adequate manner of addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks 
Uke vs) than to ſpeał ĩt over and think too; and moreover, ſince the very found 
of the words affects us, and, when the form is ready prepared, and the mind 
freed from the labor NAS Breath help arrention® : I fay, fince this 
1 it muſt be better, when we have opportunity, to pronounce a pray- 
e, than only to zbink it over. But then it ſhould be ſpoken no louder (T mean 
Wo we pray privately), than juſt to make it audible to our ſelves . It is not 
upon God's account that we ſpeak, ſince he would Know even ten pts. cont 
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as compleat c we are able. (Which, by the way, is an anſwer to them» 
object againſt prayer the impertinence of talking to God - This being pre 


N and it being found that we mult make uſe of words, it cannot be denied 


that we ought. to uſe the beſt. and propereff we can. This cannot be done in extem” 


poraneoxs effuſions ; and therefore there muſt be forms premediiated; the beſt, that 
wearecapable of making or procuring, if we would worſhip God to the beſt of | 


our capacity, As a prayer ought to haveall the marks of ſeriouſneſs and being in 
earneſt, irought to be the plainef, and at the fame time is perhaps the hwtefof | 

all compoſitions, Irought to take in a general vie of what we have injoyd, what, 
we went, what, we have dem, &cc. and every thing ought to be expreſt with 
method, in phraſes that are grave and pointing, and with ſuch a tus eloquence, as 


 ingagesall our attention, and repreſents our deepeſt ſcnſe, without affeBation or ned. 


beſs repetitions... 'Thele conſiderations have cauſed me many times to wonder at 
thoſe men, who diſpute. againſt pre-concrived forms of prayer. They, whotalk 
o puck of the ſpirit of prayer, ſeem to know but little F 

As to the poſture, that is beſt, which beſt expreſſes our humility, reycrence*, 2 
3 and affects us moſt. Pe ſome regard istobepaidtothecu- 


 ſtoms of the place where we are 3 or of our own country, to which we have been 


molt uſed. Several nations may denote the ſame. thing by different geſtures : 
and we may take theſe, as we do their words; 5. e. 43 having tat Ggniicarion 
which they put upon them. Ft 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, chere ought to be alſo 4 public worſhip 
of the Deity. For a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſociety, and as ſurh 


be ought. to worſhip God (if be has the opportunity of doing it: If there are 
proper prayers uſed publicly, which he may reſort to; ind his health, Se. per 


mit). Or the ſaciety may be conſiderd as one body, that has common intereſts 224 
concerns, and as ſuch is obliged to worſhip the Deity, and offer oue common 
prayer. Beſide, there are many, who know not of themſelves, bow to pray; 


perhaps cannot ſo much as read. Theſe too muſt be taken as they are, and con- 


ſome time and place appointed, where they may have Tuitable prayers 


red to them, and be guided in their devotions, - And further, toward the keep- 


ing mankind in order, it is neceſſury there ſhould be ſome religion profeſt, and 
even cſtabliſhd; which cannot be without ſome public worſhip. And were it not 
for that ſenſe of virtue, Which is principally preſerved (fo far as it is preſerved) b 
national forms and babits of religion, men would ſoon loſe it all, — 
8 and do Reue e r ws 
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But howdoes this; public worthip, it u m , comport 
treat andprivary recommended above? 22 I Kron of prayer in general, to 
which thoſe circumſtances give agreat adyantage : but then ti tbl evi 
ed no farther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits of them. 
Excuſe a ſhort reflexion here, which if it be not directly for the purpoſe, is not al- 
together foreign to it. Tho he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to 
all at the ſame time, that a may unite in one common act, which otherwiſe 
they could not do: yet ſtill every particular perſon, who minds the prayers at all, 
has a ſeparate perception of the words in his mind, and there he offers them, or 
_ theſenſecontaind under them, with more or leſs application and ardor. And ſince 
no man can be ſaid to pray any further than he dies ibis; and it cannot be known 
to any body in the congregation beſide himſelf, how far he doth do it; his prayer 
is in reality as private, as if he was incloſed within a thouſand walls. So that, though 
there are reaſons for a public worſhip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all nus 
prayer is private: and the true ſeat of it being in the mind, toward the int | 
of whoſe powers all the circumſtances of worſhip are mainly deſigned to con- 
tribute, it may be ſaid upon that account to be always doin ener 
undiſcerned of all retreats : nor can more be ſaid in reſpect of a worſhip, which 
by the termsis in other reſpects public. A man may be preſent in a congrega- 
tion, and either pray the ſame prayer in which others ſeem to join, or ſome o- 
ther, or none at all b, for ought any body there can tell beſides himſelf. 
I am not inſenſible how much I may expoſe myſelf by theſe things to the laugh- 
ter of ſome, who arc utter ſtrangers to all this language. What a ſtir is here, /ay 
they, about praying? Whoever obſerved, that they who pray are more ſucce/5ful or 
happy, than they are who do not? An. All obſervations of this kind muſt be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither know what other men are inwardly and really ©, 
nor how they pray 4, nor what to call ſucceſs :. That, which is good for one, 
may be bad for another: and that, which ſeems good at preſent, may at length 
be evil, or introduce ſomething which is ſof. And as to the proſperity of them, 


1 75 lee ofor ug. Plotin. S . Chryſoftom fays ſome are ſo unmindfulef whatthey are 
about, that they know not ſo much as what they fay themſelves. Elriggerras rolls ed ti e, 
— itiyxora:, N u d due. ri lier ru xi xtra, 4 0s axon i A- © The very 
Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be 
with ſome ſuch in the ſame ſhip, when a great ſtorm aroſe and they (being now frighted) began 
to invoke theirdeities, cries out, Zoy@rr, py A. Hera vn; „ a D. L. C. Ceſtius 
ap; Tuc. ſayt, principe: quidem inſlar deorum eſſe: ſed neque a diis nifs juas ſnpplicums preces — 
+ Sometimes Ale dev werrie: that is, 2s Plato paraphraſes thoſe words of Heſfed, T3 dee © 
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ke "BR ROT 4 in a proper dase ze whatever it 
is perhaps it might be lei, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater: 


who can be certain of the contrary? If theſe gentlemen have any way of diſco-— 


vering it, I wiſh they would impart their ſecret. In the mean time ſure they 
cannot expect, that even in the molt imperfect sketch of natural religion the 
worſbip of the Deity ſhould be omitted: that very 3 which hath been 
Pong intended by the word religion +. 
4. And laſtly, to deliver what remains, fummarily z Rational beings, or they, . 
to whom reaſon is the great law of their nature, if they would behave themſelves as | 
above, ſhould confider in earnefl, what a mighty being He is, who by the my 
tion of their nature bas laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and 
whoſe laws the diftates of right reaſon may be ſaid to be. They ought to kerp it 


well impreſt upon their minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very :- 


ifence depends: that it is He who ſuperintends and adminiſters the affairs of the 
the world by His providence : that the effects of His power and influence are viſible 
before their faces, and round about them, rnb ovine rv. Ne- not 
one of which could be without Him : that they are always in His preſence - that 

He is a being of perfect reaſon : that, if it be reaſonable, that the tranſgreſfors 
of reaſon ſhould be puniſhd, they will moſt certainly, one time or other, be 
puniſhd, t. And then, if they do this, it is eaſy to ſee what effect it muſt 
have upon all their thoughts, words b, and actions. 

By what is ſaid here, no. ſaperfition is intended to be introduced: it is only 
the practice of reaſon and truth, which is required: and any thing, that is not 
m_— with 8 = nas Fea e | 


eee 266 amis 046d e- er Het an 
eee eee | d Particularly with 
reſpe® to cuſtomary ſwearing; which, beſide the ill conſequences it has in mak ing oaths cheap, &c, 
is a great inſtance of diſregard andirreyerence. For they, who uſe themſelves to it do, at leaft, make 
the tremendous name of God to ſerve for an expletive only; and commonly to rude, paſſionate, or de- 
bauched diſcourſe (Ay dei Tegan rd d x; Him d. Ph, Jud] 
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jk L 3 SETS in bimſalf 6 principle of individuation, which difingsifbts and 
ſaparates him from all other men in ſuch a manner, as may render him and them capa- 
ble of diftinft properties in things (or diſtinct ſubje#s of property). That is, B and C 
are ſo diſtinguiſhd, or exiſt ſo difin#/y, that if there be any thing which B can call 
his, it will be for that reaſon. ot C's : and v. v. what is C's will for that reaſon 
not be B's...The proof of this I put upon every man's own conſcience. Let us 
ſes then wherher there is any thing, which one man may truly call hs. 


II. There are ſoite things, to which (at leaft before the caſe is altera by voluntary 
fabhection, compa, or the like) every individual man bas, or may have, ſuch a na- 
tural and immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call them his. 
The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much bis, as B is himſelf *. It is impotibl 
for C, ox any other to ſee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eye: only to B: 
and when they ceaſe to be bis eyes, they ceaſe to be eyes at all. He then has the 
- fole property in them, it being impoſſible = ONE, that the eyes of B ſhould 
ever be the eyes of C. 
Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: becauſe it is the. application 
ofthe organs and powers of B, not of C, to the effecting of ſomething z and there- 
fore the labor. is as much B's, as the limbs and faculties made uſe of are his. 
Again, the effe& or produce of the labor of B is not the effect of the labor of C: 
and therefore this effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much B's, as the labor was 


B's, and not C's b. Becauſe, what the labor of B cauſes or produces, B produces 


oO bros duirigis iow, os d de dure. Xun. And therefore the produce of a 
man's labor is often ſtill called his labor. $0 W U m: and IN T'92 IP, in Pſalm. & 
al. paſſin ——liadumgue labor wn. To: | 
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dy his labor; or it is the product of B by his labor: that is, it is B's product, 
not C's, or any other's. ene gr Rk 2 Bhd e 
B only can truly call bis, he would act contrary to trath +. 

La may be many things, which B may truly. call bis in ſome ſuch ſenſe 
ER ſuch account, ine übe 
than D, nor D than E, Sc. the property of which will therefore he in B. Becauſe 
C has no more title than D, nor D than F, c. and that, to which every one 
befides B has an equal title, no one beſides B can have any title to at all*, their 
pretences mutually balancing and defroying each other, whilſt his only remains. | 
Andin'thiscaſea enen 
| 30 maintain rhe claim of B. e 


III. e eee ech Ne een aire n hee 
hind, dt incouftint wich the lows of human nature, wrong, intolerable. Thoſe max- 
ims may be eſteemd the natural and true laws of any particular ſociety, which. 
are moſt proper to procure the happineſs of it. Becauſe happineſs is the end of ſo- 
cicty and laws: otherwiſe we might ſuppoſe unhappineſs to be propoſed as the 
right end of them; that is, unhappineſs to be deſirable, contrary to nature and 
truth. And what is ſaid of a particular ſociety is not leſs. true, when applied to 
the unfvurſal ſociety of mankind, Now thoſe things are moſt apt to produce hap- 
pines, which make the n men happy. And therefore thoſe maxims or princi- 
ples, which promote the general tranguillity and woll being of mankind, if thoſe 
words expreſs. the happineſs of mankind, mult be the true laws of humanity, or. 
the baſis ot them: and all ſuch practices, as interfere with theſe, muſt alſo in- 
terfere with thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, that any thing can be a general law 
of buman nature, which tends only to favor the pleaſures of ſome particulars: 
to the prejudice of the reſt, who partake of the ſame common nature ; and eſ- 
pecially if theſe pleaſures are of the lower and brutal kind. As a million of men: 
are more than once; ſo in fixing the public laws of human nature, and what. 
ought to be, or not to be, they mult in reaſon be more regarded by c million ex 
dimes for here we conſider men only as men, 

: It will be cafy now toſhew, that the zran/zreſſion of theſe laws, condoging bo 
the general good of the world, is wrong and morally evil. For if mankind may be 
fad in general to be a rational animal, the general welfare of it muſt be the wel-- 
fare of a rational nature: and therefore that, and the laws wlüch advance it; 


_ © If Byorksfor another man, who pays him for his work, or labor, that alters not the caſe. ne 
may commute them for money, becauſe they are his, OE Pn io 
i jugulams, wi nemo ex omnibus refer, as Laclantius ſays in another caſe, 


revolt? A general evil, or ſomething diſagreeable to our nature and the 
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muſt be foundedin reaſon; b eee e eee but what is op- 
mo to reaſon, and conſequently to truth. 

Let us ſuppoſe /ome rule, by width Fillewotind wont nb gutem 
themtlves, it would be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a practice 
would be agreeable to the nature and circumſtances of mankind. If all men ſhould 
tranſgreſs this rule, what would be the conſequence of ſuch an univerſal 


truth of our circumſtances : for of contrary practices there muſt be con- 
wary effects; and contraries cannot both be agrecable to the fame thing. 
This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would be in any 
one man: becauſe all the individuals have equal right to do it, one as much as ano- 
ther; and therefore all as much as any one. At leaſt it is certain, that whoever - 
ſhould violate that rule, would contribute his ſhare towards the introduction of 
univerſal diſorder and miſery ;- and would for his part deny human circumſtances to 
be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it teal· 
ly is, as muchas if all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and madneſs- 
Lernen 
pleaſure into the ſcale againſt ſuch a weight of happineſs as that of all ibe world ? 
Does not he, who thus centers in bimſelf, difregards the good of every body: elſe, . 
and intirely ſeparates his injoyments-and intereſts from thoſe of the public z docs 
not he, I fay, ſtrike himſelf out of the roll of mankind : Ought he to be ound 
as one of them? Oughthe not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and e- 
OR Ow eee ANTS Te 


= inder is dither reaſonable or unreaſanable in. N with repo to C, would 
be juſt the ſame in C with-reſpeR to B, if the caſe was inverted o. Becauſe reaſon is 
univerſal, and reſpects caſes e, not perſons. ¶ See ſect. III. pr. II)) 
Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re- 

lation to other men, F 
their circumſtances 4, | 


V. nn ane Td 
ſent the caſe of parents and their children, and perhaps of ſome few other near relati· 
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ons. Here lee ner andertbedd ebripjig MET: between whom. there is 
7 relation (or between whom all family relation is vaniſſid). oy 


Ina ſtate, where no laws of ſociety widely e e rifles, hes 


enn only be conſiderd a; men, or only as individuals of the fame ſpecies, and equal 


6, y ſharing in one common definition .. And ſince by virtue of | this ſame definiti- 


on g is the ſame to C, that C is to B; B has no more dominion _— CC 
-reviprocally has over B: that is, they are in this regard equal. 

- +0Perſonatexcellencies'or P We 
muſt jade, on which fide the advantage lies? To ſay B (or D, or any body elſe) 
has a rigit to judge to the diſadvantage of C, is to /appoſe ww hat is in queſtion, a 
dominion over him; not to prous it. 2. Great natural or acquired -indowments 
may be privileges to them who have them: but this does not deprive thoſe, who 
have leſa, of their title to what they have; or, which is the ſame, give any 
one, who has greater, abilities, a right to take it, or the uſe of it from them. If 


B has better es than C, it is well for him: but it does not follow from this, 


that C ſhould not therefore ſee for himſelf, and uſe bis eyes, as freely as B may his. 


'C's.cevare accommotiatedby nature to his uſe, and ſo are B's to his; andeach has 
_ the ſole property in his own: fo their reſpective properties are equal. The caſe 


would be parillel to this, if B ſhould happen to have better intelefual faculties | 


thin C. And further, it B ſhould be froxger than C, he would not yet for that 
reaſon have any right to be his lord. For C's leſs: degree of ſtiength is 
4 much bis, as B's greater is bis therefore C has as much right to his, 


and (Which is the natural conſequence) to uſe his, as B has to uſe his: 
that is, C has as much right to refit, as B has to impoſe or command, 


by Firtue of His ſtrength: and where the right (tho not the power) of 


reſiſting is equal to the right of commanding, the right of commanding or - 


minion is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and power are moſt apt to pretend a title 
to dominion b, it may be added further, that power and right, or a power of 
doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite different ideas: and therefore they 


may be ſeparated, nor does one inferr the other. Lafily, if power, qua power, 
gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to every thing, that is obnoxious to it; 
and then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For no body can do any thing which 
he has not the power to do.) But this is not only contrary to what has been pro- 


ved inſcct: L. but to aſſert it would be to advance a plain ab/ufdity or cuntradiction 
2 Nibil e unur ni tam ſimile, tam par, quam * inter noſmet — Duzcurgz 


"oft benni, definitio, una in des valet. Cic. d When the Romans, in Lytey, asked the Galli, 


Dun id jus ofſet, agrum 3 poſſeſſoribus petere, aut minari arma, they anſwerd, ſe in armis jus 
Ire. & em fortium unn . Like barbarians indeed] 


rather. 


— 


— 


from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the mb tranſaction begins origi- 
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560 ee ee eee, b. 
is rhe fame) us far as one has the potter to do it, would not be wrong: and yet ſo 
it wuſt be, if he has a riglit to dominion, or tobe not oppoſed; Moreover, that 
a man ſhould have arigh# to anything, merely becauſe he has the power to take 
it, is a doctrine indeed,” which tay ſetve 4 few tyrants, or ſome bandiii ind 
rogues, but diteQly oppoſite to the peace and general good of mankind; and 
therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alſo hat the powerful themſelres 
could not allow, if they would but imagine themſelves 20 be in the ſtate of the 
weak and more defenceleſs 3 and therefore unreaſorable, by prop. IV *: 55 ry x | 


1 VL No man can bave's right to begin to interrupt the bappineſs a hank 8 


cauſe, in che firſt place, this ſuppoſes a dominion over him, and the moſt abſolute 


too that can be. In the next, for B to begin to diſturb the peace and happineſs 
of C is what B would think axrea/onable, if he was in C's caſe. In the laſt, ſince 


it is ſuppoſed, that C has never invaded. the happineſs of By nor taken any thing 


nally from B (for all this is couchd in the word begin), C can that is 
B's; and therefore nothing, to which C has not atleaſt as- good a title as B has; 
or, in other words; nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to ciaim. 
Theſe two rights being then at leaſt equal, and counterpoiſing each other, no al- 
teration in the preſent ſtate of things can follow from any ſuperiority of right. 
in B: and therefore ĩt muſt of right remain as it is and hat C hasmuſt, for any 

right that B has to oppoſe this ſettlement, remain with C in his — 
ſeſſion. But the argument is ſtill ſtronger on the ſide of C: becauſe he ſcems to 


have ſuch a property . N H. nn 
one as no other ean have i | 
1 5 100 


VII. o wo dukten auler right pay FIRING 2 5 5, or 
robert bim; yet every man has a right to defend bimſelf and bis againſt violence, tore» 
cover what is taken by force from him, and even to make repriſals, by all the-means tha: 


truth and prudence permit ©. We have ſeen already, that. there are ſomethings, which 


* Feſephie, when he ſays, „ et, © wagh Fed ngirares r 
766; Suvereriges, can only mean, that neceſſity, or perhaps prudence, obliges to do this; not any law - 
in the trier ſenſe of that word. d Societatis [inter homines] arctiſmum vinculum oft magi; , 
arbitrari eſſe contra naturam, hominem homini detrahere, ſui commodi canſa, quam omnia incommods. 
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en may truly lt , z Faint n that the may 


be more. This premiſed, I proceed to make good the propoſition. 
To deny a man the privilege mentiond init is to aſſert, contrary to trath, either 
that he has zat the faculties and powers, which he 5g 3, or that the Author of na 


meunte has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may not 
«ſe chem? And how may heuſethem, va 
| attacked, and like to be abuſed, or perhaps 


All animals have a principle of /zlf-preſervation, 1 exerts irſelf many ti times 
with an uncontroulable impetuoſity. Nature is umform in this, and every where 
oonſtant to itſelf. Even inanimate bodies, when they ard acted upon, react. And 
one may be ſure, that no poſition can have any foundation in naturr, or be con- 
ſiſtent with it and truth . oeipii5oyy Trlfch Tins opptiantare 
ſelf, and tends to iss defrufiion. 

Great part of the generalhappineſs of mankind depends upon thoſe means, by 
hich thejnnocent way be ſaved from ther cruel invaders: among which the op- 
have of defending themſelves may be reckond the chief. There- 
fore to debar men of che uſe of theſe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themſclyes againſt injurious treatment ed viokncemultdeinconkifieatwiththe 

I a man has no right to hne himiblf and wins is bis he can have no right to 


ö n eneey to which has been already in part, and will by and by be 


more amply. proved); wr eee, hich beau not maintain 
to be his rig. 
IF e kimſelfagainit inſults, . Wee be ce 
aggreſſor has a right to aſſail the other, and ſurp what is his: but this pretenſion 
has been prevented in the foregoing propoſition. And, more than that, it includes 
a great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repell it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of all that follows: 
and whatever falk upon him from the oppoſition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his on act: or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, re- 
fected back upon himſelf. It is as when a man ſpits at heaven, and the ſpittle falls 
back upon his own face. 

Since he, en ee happineſs of another, does what is wrong, 


he, eee an. wann does in mne 


what is rigbt, by the terms. 


Laſtly, eee to conſult his own' happineſs ice beg 
doubt but that he not only may, but even ought to defend it (ſect. II. prop. IX. )z 
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in ſuch a manner L mean, as does not interfere with truth a, Or his own deſign of 

being happy. He ought indeed not to act raſbly, or do more than the end propoſ- t 
ed requires: chat is, he ought by a prudent carriage and wiſe forecaſt to ſhut up, if 
be can, theavenues by which he may be invaded; and when that cannot be done, to 
uſe arguments and perſuaſives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm: but 


when theſe meaſures are ineffectual or impratticable, he muſt take ſuch other as he 


can, and confront force with force. Oral he will fail in his duty to himſelf, and 
dem happineſs to be happineſs. | 
_ By the ſame means, that a man may defendwhazis his he may rea | 
| vour torecover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from him. 
For it has been ſhewnalready, that the power to take any thing from another gives 
noright to ĩt. The right then to that, which has been taken from its owner againſt 
his will, remains ſtill where it was: he may ſtill truly call ĩt his: and if it be hit, he 
may uſe it as his ; which if he who took it away, or any other, ſhall hinder 
him from doing, that man is even here the aggreſſor, and the owner does but 
defend himſelf and what is his. Beſides, he, who uſes any thing as hit, when it 
is bis, acts on the ſide of truth: but that man, who oppoſes him in this, and 
conſequently aſſerts a right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to truth. 
'The former therefore does what cannot be amiſs: but what che latter does, is 
wrong by that fundamental propoſition, ſect. I. prop. IV. 

Then further, if a man hath ſtill a right to what is forceably or without his con- 
ſent taken from him, he muſt have a right tothe value of it. For the thing is to him 
what it is in value to him: and the right he has to it, may be conſiderd as a right to 
a thing of ſuch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deſtroyd, or 
cannot be retrieved, the proprietor nevertheleſs retains his right to a thing of ſuch 
a valus to him; and ſomething muſt be had in lieu of it: that is, he has a right to 
make repriſals. Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
of the ſame value to any one may be reckond as to him the ſame, and to recover the 
equivalent the ſame as to recover the thing itſelf for otherwile it is not an equiva- 
lent. If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould be to the man, from whom it is 
taken, of greater value than what he wrongfully took from the recoverer, he muſt 
charge himſelf with that loſs. If injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf, the 
other has no more than what he has arightto. To which add, that as a man has a 
right to recover what is bis, or the equivalent, from an invader z ſo he ſeems for the 
ſame reaſons to have a right to an equivalent for the expenſe he is at in recovering his 
own, tor the loſs of time and quiet, and for the trouble,bazards, and dangers under 


For hd kinds ae ed, carried neaxe b 4" ref wandte, 2 ders. Max, T. 
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gone: becauſe all theſe are the effects of e an this tab hdd. 
to the invader's account. 


VIII. n. Ense o thing Shes th pus o Poss right to mY adi 
other man has, or can have, till be and all, that claim under bim, are extinf, For, 


7. till then no other man can be the ſirſt poſſeſor again: which is more than nothing ;/ 
ſince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation. 2. That, which 
no man has yet any title to *, the finder may take without the violation of any 
truth. Midi wor thay tharito be enbehir tical s, which is another man's: he doth” 
not begin to interrupt the happineſs of any body, Fr. Therefore to pollths him- 
ſelf of it is not wrong. So far from it, that, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his 
own happineſs (that is, his own intereſt and advantages, whenever he can do it 
without the violation of truth) not to act conſonantly to this obligation is an omiſ- 
ſion that would be wrong. What he does therefore is right. And then if 3 
right in taking poſſeſſion of it, he muſt from thence be the rightful poſer ; or, it 
becomes his: 3. There are many things, which cannot bepoſſeſt without cultiva- 
tion and the contrivance and labor of the firft poſſeſſor. This has generally been 
the caſe of Jands : and theſeare indeed more eminently meant by the word peſſaſſ- 
ons. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of bis own cares and ſweat, and to enter 
upon it, as if it was the effect of the intruder*s pains and travel, is a moſt mani- 
feſt violation of truth, It is aſſerting in fact that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. II. 4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives 
no right, interferes with prop. III. for it muſt certainly be inconſiſtent with 
the peace and bappine/5 of mankind in general to be left in endleſs wars and 
ſtruggles for that, which no man can eyer have any right to. And yet thus it 
muſt be, if that doctrine was true: becauſe it has been demonſtrated, that power 
confers no right; and therefore the firſt right to many things can only accrue 
from the firſt poſſeſſion of them. 5. If B ſhould endeavour by force (or fraud) 
to eject C out of the poſſeſſion of any thing, which C injoys, and obtaind 
without expelling or diſturbing any body, he would certainly do that, Which he 
himſelf would judge unreaſonable, were he in C's place. Therefore he acts, a; 
if that was not reaſon with reſpect to C, which would be reaſon in reſpe&of B; 
contrary to the nature of reaſon, and to prop. IV. 6. To endeavour to turn a man 
violently out of his poſſeſſions is the ſame as to command him to leave them, upon 
pain of ſuffering for non-obedience. But this is uſurping a dominion, which he has 
no right to; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man can expell another out of his 


Num propria telluris herum natura neq; illum, Nec me, nec quenquam ſlatuit, Hor. 
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6— — nor can any one do this 
without contravening the truth containd in prop. VI. This therefore ſecures 
 thepoſſeſſor in his poſſeſſion for ever: that is, it confirms his rigbs to the thing 
e right de defend; iv perſon, and fuch other things as can only be bicyagainit: 
the attempts of any aggreſſor (ſce prop. II.): therefore theſe no one can have a 
right to violate. And therefore again, if he cannot be forceably diſpoſſeſt 
without violence offerd to theſe, no one has any right to diſpoſſeſs him. But 
this muſt be the caſe, where the poſſeſſor does not quit his poſſeſſion willing- 
ty. The right conſequently W pany; nn 
t it. 

| Th The ſucceſſors of an invader, got into 1 wrongfully, may acquire 
a right in time, by the failure of ſuch, as might claim under him who had the 
right. * eee eee eee 
in the place of a prime occupant. 


IX. A title to many things may be FS ON by compact᷑ or donation d. If Bhas 
the ſole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the diſpoſal of them 
© beſides B; and he has a right. For diſpoſing of them is but uſing them as bis. 
Therefore the act of B in exchanging them for ſome thing elſe, or befowing them 
upon C, interferes. not with truth. and ſo Bdoes nothing that is wrong. Nor 
does C do any thing againſt truib, or that is wrong, in taking them: becauſc 
he treats them as being what they are; as things, which come to him by the act 
of that perſon, in whom is lodged the ſole power of diſpoſing — 5 Thus 
s; innocently. 

But in the caſe of compa the reaſon, on which this tranſaction ſtands, is more evi- 
"x ſtill. For the contractors are ſuppoſed to receive each from other the equiva- 
Tent of that which they part with, or at leaſt what is equivalent to them reſpectively, 
or perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither of them is hurt: perhaps both 
advantaged. And ſo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the 
innocent exchange, as being what it is better for him, and promoting his con- 
venience and happineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and 
what he likes as well, in effect has it ſtill. mam * 
ſituation and matter of it is only alterd. 


. e e rin Dine wh r 
figveu. Tſocr. d To this may be reduced that title to things, which Tilly mentions as con. 
ferred by ſome law (lege); and even thoſe, whichaccrue conditione, or ſarte. For I ſuppoſe the go- 
vernment to have a right of giving them thus, ; 
S 2 Mankind 
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| Mankind could not well ſubſift without hartering one thing for anther; 
therefore whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourſe; is incon- 
ſiſtent with the genera} good of mankind, Cc. If a man could find the neceſſa+ 
ries of life withour it, TT I Wm | 


Forts of it. 


X. There is then wb a 4 thing as . founded in in ; Ratere and — bee on, 
there are things, which one man only can, OR with nature and "ſe * 8 
bis : by prop. II, VIII, IX.. 


XI. Thoſe things, which only one man 5 cards calt bis 8 
bis, till he agrees. to part with them (if they are uch, as be may part with) by com- 
pact or donation; or (which muſt be underſtood) till they fail, or death extin- 
guiſhes him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. 
Becauſe no one can deprive him of them without his-approbation, but the de- 
eee are not his, in contradiction to truth. For, 


XII. To have the property of any thing and to have the ſole right of uſing and dif 
poſing of it are the ſame thing: they are equipollent expreſſions. For when it is ſaid, 
that P has the property, or that ſuch a thing is proper to P, it is not ſaid, that 
P and QorP and others have the property (proprium limits the thing 1 toPonly) : 
and when any thing is faid to be his, it is not ſaid that part of ## only is his. P has 
therefore the all or all- hood © of it, and conſequently all the uſe of it. And then, 

ſince the all of it to him, or al} thatP can have of it, is but the t poſe 
of it 4, he who has this has the thing itſelf, ad it”; | 


A eee eee eee ee 
| retted Cyrus for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little. | He was 
bs gr xpi7s, but of property. Ommium, que in hominum doftorum diſputatione verſan- 

nibil eft profeto praſtabilias, quam pland intelligi vos ad juſtitiam ofſe nabe, "neque opinione, 
„„ eESh-Gr US e d There is another way of acquiring a tithe 
mentiond : which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt privata nulla natura: ſed aut ve- 
teri occupatione, ut qui quondam in vacua venerunt ; aut victorid, ut qui bello potiti ſunt, &c. 
Cic. And ſo in Xenophon it is ſaid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the conqueror's; and they may poſſeſs them as their 
own, not «7p, But ſure this wants limitations. © Allodium. 4 eng byinare 
Rag tas dH Ar νν,.wö db wi Ixiro Tw MerIνHt af d Tis Solas, Tw I v 
*.. ares 5 mw xeicw xe, Never I ge ior, & Auris os Tf res- 
xe gien iripur, rw xyios xagreripen wi, S. Chryſ. Mardi oat cor. ey to 
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Las indeed have introduced a way of ſpeaking, by which the property and 
the i ſafruls are diſtinguiſhd'; but in truth the uſufructuary has a temporary, or 
limited property; and the has a perpetual uſufruct, either at preſent, 
or in reverſion. © ee gh mg ropes 

) 4s an empty ſound, © -n | 
I have deu 0e ooraGoas Shen ir a grmedz i whoa 
| any thing as bt, nnn — Ns but now I fay fur» 
" mz: 754; | 


XIII. , who uſes or diſpoſes of. any thing does by that declare it to be bis. Be- 

cauſe this 18 all, that he, whole it really 1 8, Can do. Borrowing and biring af- 
ford no objection to this. When the borrower or hirer uſes the thing borrowd 
or hired, he uſes what is bis own for the time allowd : and his doing ſo is only 
one of rhoſe ways, in which the true proprietary diſpoſes of it. 


XIV. To wſurp or invade the property of anotber man is injuſtice: or, Wann 
», to take, detain, uſe, defiroy, burt, or meddle * with any thing that is bis without 
bis allowance, either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of 


theſe, or aſſiſt them, who do, are acts of injuſtice. The contrary 3 to render and 
2 quietly to every one what is bis, is juſtice. Def. 


__ - He that would not violate truth, muſt avoid all injuſtice : or, all injaffice- 
is wrong and evil. It interferes with the truths® here before laid down, and per. 
haps more. It denies men to be /ubjef7s capable of diſtinct properties: inſome 
caſes it denies them to have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and 
the like: the practice of it is incompatible with the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind: it is what every man thinks unreaſonable in bis own caſe, when the inju- 
ry is done to himſelf: to take any thing from another only becauſe I think I 
want it, or becauſe I have power to take it, and will have it, without any title 


. Srvyogine he, hurt, ud 1 
N e eee ee EO dete rf ere. Luc. © Oui re paſeid 
ager, tuus ft, &c. Horace, alluding to this truth, leg * fays Plato, b kits re Mr. A- 
be, glue wigh rd, Amr nh pale Gig wilt lin. and then proceeds, 2. &v x pnder 
rar F wid, tr wi whiry rh xecrapbe, x72. In Plutarch the thing is carried farther : where it is 
ſaid, that a man paſſing by another man's door ought pn Haine lee, x2. according to a faying of 
Xenocrates, n Napiges d b 18g adus 4 r. t iig A Merglas tics THY wes. 

© Fartum fit, cum quis alienam rem invite domino oontrectat. Fuft. inf, > On the contrary 
rx y- . y. A faying of . And Cicero more than once uſes verum for juſfim> 
and verieas for bonitas or prabitas. 


n 
— A * 


a r 
it is ſetting up a right to begin to diſturb the happineſi of others: and laſtly, it 


_ $$ to deny there is any ſuch thing as property, contrury to rut. 


Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly call bir, then, 
if T takes or uſes it without the conſent of P, hie declares it to be b for if 


it wasibis he could do no more) fea W. pes gg h hr we me inwhich 


r 

The very attempting any inſtance of injuſtice, or Abi eee 
tempt, ſince it is attempting and promoting what is wrong, is being in the 
wrong as much as one is able to be; or doing what one can to achieve that 
which is evil: and to do this, by the term, muſt be wrong and evil. 

Even the defre of obtaining any thing unjuſtly is evil: becauſe to deſire to . 
do evil, by the terms again, is an evi or criminal dere. If the act follows 
ſuch a deſire, it is the child and product of it: and the deſite, if any thing 
renders the fulfilling ot it impracticable, n. 
and ſtifled in the womb. | 

| Let it be obſervedhere by way of /cbolion concerning the thing called cove- 
ink that there ſeem to be three ſorts of it. One is this here mentiond ; 

- a defire of getting from others, tho it be anjuſtly. This is wrong and wicked. 
Another is an immenſe deſire of heaping up what one can by juſt methods, but 
without any reaſonable end propoſed b, and only in order to keep e, and as it were 
zury it a: and the more he accumulates, the more he craves ©. This alſo in- 
trenches upon truth, and ſeems to be a vice. Bat to coter to obtain what is 


another man's by juſt means, and with his conſent, when it may contribute to 


che happineſs of our ſelves or families, and perhaps of the other perſon too, 


has nothing ſurely that looks «friendly upon truth, eee acorns 
i it ray be called covetouſneſs, is a virtuous coverouſheſs. 1! 7 


* Account r3 ELIT by 85 ro N a arglos, deri leb, aue. Epict. F polis 
mum munus eft, ut ne cui quis noceat, niſi laceſſirus injuria; deinde, eg, e. 
watur, privatis ut ſuis. Cic. This is to ule things as being what they are. Biaſias 5 du 
rx, in Lucian, dies of hunger (7 A9 irre ar. Ridiculous enough. © Or 

only age 75 , as Lnacharſes ſaid of ſome Greeks, Athen. * As that man, in Aebe- 
naus, indeavourd literally to do; of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his 
before he died he forallowd as much of it as he could (aer tx Aug Xevris . © Of 
ſuch iris, that Diogenes uſed to fay, 'Opeiss 735 pig virus Tels vdwrixacs, xA. Stob, The Mamſbilim, 
mentiond in Nahb. 46. compare them INWW ny eee D mww many) 
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XVI. hen « man cares not what ſufferings be cauſes to others, and eſpecially if 
by delights in other men's ſufferings and makes them bis ſport, this is what I call 
cruelty. And not to be affeRed with the ſufferings of other people, tho they proceed 
from us, but from others, or from cauſes in which we are 1 concerned, is un- 
wer cifulneſs. Merch and bumanity | are the reverſe of theſe. _ 


XVII. He, who religiouſly regards truth and nature, will not only be not unjuſt, 
but (more) not unimerciful, and much leſi cruel. Not to be affected with the aff;8i- 
ons of others, ſo fur as we know them, and in proportion tothe ſeveral degrees 
_ andcireumſtances of them, tho we are not the cauſes of them, is the ſame as 
to conſider the afflicted as perſons not in affliction ; that is, as being not what 
they are, or (which is the fame) as being what they are not: and thus contie+ 
dicts matter of fat 

... withour hoving ar eaſt fome image 
of them in his mind: nor can one have theſe images without being conſcious of 
them, and as it were feeling them. Next to ſuffering itſelf is to carry therepreſen- 
tation of it about with one. So that he, who is not affected with the calamities of 
others, ſo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be ſaid to know and not to- 
know ; or at leaſt to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own conſcience. 

0 There is ſomething in human nature · reſulting from our very make and conſtitu- 
tion, while it retains its genuin form, and is not altera hy vitious habits; not per- 
verted by tranſports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falſe philoſo- 
phy; nor oppreſft by ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve what happens to others: I 
ſay; there is /amerbing, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, cauſes us 
to ſympathixe with them, andalmoſt comprehends us in their caſe. It is grievous to 
ſeeor hear (and almoſt to hear of) any man, or even any animal whatever, in tor- 
ment. This compaſſion appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are 
jutly reckond amongſt the beff of men*: in fomedegreeit appears in almof all; nay, 


/® Properly called —„ becauſe oothing of it appears in brutes. NH rn NWapR TIWTNTNA 
AMMAN W2I. 8. Hbhaſ. b When Seneca ſays, Clementiam—— onmes boni preflabings, miſe- 
ricordiam autem vitabunt, he ſeems only to quibble. He has many other weak things upon this ſub- 
_ je. r 4 f tne nem accedet, owns one uſe of tears: they obtain 
cour even from a Stoic. © Aru epidiixgors dh. They, whoof all writers undertake to 
tate nature moſt, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. —— repre Hf Oc. 
I51,—2,—7,—8.) The tears of men are in truth very different from the cries and ejulations 
of children. They are ſilent ſtreams, and flow from other cauſes ; commonly ſome tender, or perhaps 
philoſophical, reflexion. It is eaſy to ſee how hard hearts and dry eyes come to be faſhjouable. But 
for all that, it is certain the glandula lacrymales are not made for nothing. 


cven 
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even ſometimes, r attend to n thoſe hardend and ex- 
gcrable monfers of cruelty themſelves, who ſeem juſt to retain only the leaſt tine · 


ture of humanity that can be. The Pherean tyrant, who had neyer weptover any = 


of thoſe murders he had cauſed among his own citizens, wehr when he ſaw a trage- 
dy but acted in the theatre :: the reaſon was, his attention was caught here, 
he more obſerved the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he had 
thoſe of the Pberæans; and more impartially, being no otherwiſe concerned in 
hem but as a common ſpectator. Upon this occaſion the principle of compaſſion, 
implanted in human nature, appeard,oyercamehis habits of cruelty, broke through 
2 and would ſhew that it could not be totally eradicated It is there · 
fore according to nature to be affected Wannen ane * 

the. contrary is inbuman.and annatural. | 

uch are the circumſtances of mankind, that we cannot (orburyery can ka 
God knows) make our way. through thisworld without encountering dangers. and 
many evi/s - and therefore ſince it is for thegood of ſuch, as are ſo expoſed 
or actually ſmarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and aſſiſtance from 
others, without which they muſt commonly continue to be miſerable; or periſh, it 
isforthe common good and welfare of the majority at leaſt of mankind, that they 
ſhould compaſſionate and help each other b. To do the contrary muſt therefore be 
contrary to nature and wrong by prop. III. And beſide, it is by one behayiour and 
actions to affirm, that the circumſtances of men in this world are not hat they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happineſs, and the like, are not what they are:. 

Let a man ſulſfitute bimſelf into the room of ſome poox creature dejected with 
invincible poverty, diſtracted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of ſome. 
diſeaſe, or the anguiſh of ſome hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 
and pain. In this diſtreſs what reflexions can he imagine be /hould have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body ſo much as pitying him, or vouchſafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and fad condition? It is certain, that what it would 
be reaſonable or unreaſonable for others to do in reſpect of him, he muſt allow to 
be reaſonable or: nen r 
ruth in prop. IV. bi 

I eme w ine Weeds defined, be wrong, no time need tobe ſpent. in pro- 


ving that cruelty is ſo. For all that is l in unmercifulneſs is containd in cruel 
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ings of others, but cauſes them; or perhaps delights in them, and (which is the 
moſtitifolent and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeff and ſubject of raillery. If 
the one be a defect of humanity, the other is diametrically oppoſite to it *, If the 
one does uo good, the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel ſoever in rea- 
liry he was, has ever liked to be reckond a cruel man: ſuch a confeſſion of guilt 
r nt extort'y ſo univerſally doth it rejeft, condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII The prafiice of juſtice and mercy is juſt as right, as injuſtice, unmerci- 
44 This follows from the nature of contraries. Be- 
ſide, not to be juſt to a man is to be not juſt, or unjuſt to him: nnen 
be merciful-is to be unmerciful, or perhaps crucl. | | 

eee eee bur perhaps it may not be improper to be a 
nale more particular. Therefore, 


XIX. From the foregoing propoſctions may be deduced the lulu ia of all fuch 
crimes, as murder, or even burting the per ſon of another any bow, when our own 
neceſſary defence does not require it (it being not poſlible, that any thing ſhould be 
more his, than his own perſon, lite and limbs); robbing, flealing, cheating, be- 
traying ; defamation, detraction; defiling the bed of another man, et cet. with all 
the approaches and tendencies to them. For theſe are not only compriſed within 
the definition of injuſtice, and are therefore violations of thoſe truths, which 

are violated by that; but commonly, and ſome of them always, come within 

the deſcription of cruelty too. All which is evident at firſt ſight with reſpect 

to murder, robbery, cheating, ſlandering, 9c. eſpecially if a man brings im- 

ſelf into the caſe, and views himſelf in his own imagination as renderd ſcanda- 

lous by calumniators and liers; ſtript by thieves; ruind in his fortunes and un- 

done by knaves; ſtruggling to no purpoſe, ciel and agonizing under the 
knife of ſome truculent rufhan; or the like. 


The fame is altogether as plain in the caſe of adultery b, when any one : inſnares, | 


and corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding the "protection 3 it gains from 


falſe notions, great examples a, and the commonneſs of the crime e. For (the na- 


ture of matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as it will appear by and 
by to be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wife by compact, 
the moſt expreſs and ſacred that can poſſibly be made: he does that, which 


n bominum nature, quam ſequi debemns, maxim) inimics erudelitas.' Cic. — 
, 4" ix ire , woes. Chr. One of the Subſeſores alienorum marrimoni- 
orum, as they are called in Val. Max. 4 Palam apparet, adac «tate Divi Hieronymi adul- 
terium capite ſolers puniri: nunc magnatum luſus eſt. Schol.in S. Hier, e For hence follows 
3 E70 70m Tent D725, As. : > 


#42 1 be — of: OY ect. VI. 
e ſbrer the pro f one, confonnda mie and is altogether in- 
ſtent with the order and tranquillity of the world, and therefore with the 

laws of human nature: he does what no man in his wits could think rea/onable,. 
= even tolerable, were. he the perſon wrongd : _ briefly, he impudently treats. a 
woman as. bis own woman (or wife o), who is not bis, but another's, contrary to 
Juſtice, truth and fa ©, Nor is this ſimple injuſtice only, but injuſtice, for which- 
TTT as he generally does 
(ſe ſe&. II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) injuſtice accompanied wich the greateſt cruelty; ſo 
complicated, as ſearce any other can be. The husband is for ever robbed of 
all that pleaſure and ſatisfaction, which ariſes from the wife's fidelity. and af- 
fection to him 4; preſuming upon which he took her to be not only the partner 
of his bed, but the companion of bis liſe, / and: ſharer in all his fortunes ?: and 
into the room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſſions. The poor wean 
herſelf, tho ſhe may be deluded 8, and nor ſee at preſent her guilt, or the con- 
Kquences of it, uſually pays dear for her ſecurity and want of guard, the hus- 
band becoming cold and averſe to her, and ſhe full of apprehenfions and fears ; 
witha particular dread of his further reſentment. And their affajrs,in this disjointed 
and diſtracted condition, are neglected; innocent children ſlighted, and left unpro- 
vided for, without ſo much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity themꝭ, &. 
be adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by ſuch impertinent 
fimile'sand rakith talk, as are commonly uſed for that purpoſe l. When any one 
wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of bas it is to bim, the proprie- 
tor: and the value muſt be ſet according to what he eſteems it to be, not what 


, qui nullins nes #xorees conewpiſeit, — idem uxorem ſuam aſpici ue vale : iti acerrimut 
eracter, oft perfidus: & mendacia perſequitur, ipſe perjurus. Sem. * YNUN, tw aur yu. 
n . AED 
E ule Senecas words again) ſaris juſtam cauſam putar amandi, quod aliena eſt [uxor}t o 
rer bigo darm, & rd rape poorer ννν j Tis jrepyweprimg Yuba, d 1 d r drt, 4 
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u ſays the penitent woman in Soph. ap, Plus. n Fuxger TwpayxaATieg — Tom az 
Ven. Sopb. i Quid enim ſalvi eſt mulieri, amifſe pudicitia / Livy, k Ol n e- 
wir 6920 15d pu 2 . v 
ine l 15 i- ler, 
2 dre 10. dre. Senſeleſß ſtuff. Nor is. that of the adulterous woman in Prov. S. better: 
where, Dy M TN is placed with the way of an eagle in the air, of a ſerpent upon a rock, and 
ef a ſhip in the fa, YW WIR. Y H Na muy? NU ; and therefore he 50 7% nrg 
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the injurer, who perhaps has no taſte of virtuous pleaſures, may think it to be. 
(See p. 33. obſ. 3, 4.0 Nor may theſe thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 
ti the injuſtice of the fact is the ſame in itſelf, whether known, or not. Incither 
cafe ruth is denied: and a lie is as much a lie, when it is whiſperd, as when it is 
proclaimd at the market croſs. 2. It has been ſne wd (ſect. II.) chat the rectitude of 

our actions and way to happineſs are coincident; and that ſuch acts, as are diſa- 
greeable to trutb, and wrong in themſelves, tend to make men ultimately unhappy *. 
Things are ſo orderd and diſpoſed by the Author of nature, or ſuch a conſtitution 
of things flows from him, that it mu be ſo. And ſince no retreat can be i i 
dus to his eye, no corner ſo much out of the way, as not to be within his plan, 
no doubt there is to every wrong and vitious act a ſuitable degree of unhappineſs 
and puniſbment annext, which the criminal will be ſure to meet with /ome time or 

other b. For his on ſake therefore he ought not to depend upon thedarkneſs of 
the deed. But laſly, it can hardly be, but that it muſt be diſcoverd e. People ge- 
nerally riſe in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and diſcover themſelves d: 
the opportunities contrived for it muſt be liable to obſervation : ſome: confidents 
muſt be truſted, who may betray the ſecret, — Cutie mobil 
n it: and beſide, love is quick of apprehenſion *. 

It will be eaſily perceived from what has been ſaid, that if to murder, res, 
Anat eee hovers eee all thoſe things which haveany 
tendency toward them, or affinity with them, or any way countenance them, muſt 
be in their degree criminal *: becauſe they are of the fame complexion with that 
which they tend to, tho not of the ſame growth, nor matured into the groſs act, 
or perhaps do not operate ſo preſently, apparently, or certainly. Envy,-malice, 
and the like, are conatus s toward the deſtruftion or ruin of the perſon, who is 
the object of theſe unhappy paſſions. To throw duſt 8 upon a man's reputation 
by innunendo g, ironies, (fc, may not indeed fully it all at once, as when dirt is 
thrown, or groſs calumnies; yer it infects the air, and may deſtroy it by a lin- 
gring poiſon. To expoſe another by the ſtrength of a jeſting talent, or 
harder temper of face, is to wound him, though it be in an iwvi/ible- 


Nemo malus felix : minimò corruptor, & c. Juv. ene 9D . Plot, 
eee ee beige en. Ifecr. mm 
dug. Luc. d Plato. © Quid non [entit amor #-Ov. 
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place. rr Q aki 
ally gallantries o, that proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor perhaps are 
intended to be carried ſo far, may yet divert pcoples affections from their proper 
object, and debauch the mind e. By fories or infinvations to ſow the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord and quarrels between men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Exen for men to intermeddle in other peoples affairs, as buſy bodies and an. - 
do, is to aſſume a province, which is not theirs; to concern themſelves 
with things, in which they are not concernd; to make that public, Which in 
itſelf is private; and perhaps to rob the perſon, into whole bulineſs they intrude 
- themſelves, of his guet, if of nothing eiſe. For indeed this i 
looks like ſerting up a pretence to ſomething further; like an unjuſt attack be- 
gun at a diſtance. - rr AVER 
to frath, this pragmatical humor is. And ſo on. 2 

If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they be, n ans 
moters or infiraments of injuſtice and wickedneſs; ſuch as mercenary ſwearers, 
and falſc witneſſes; traders in ſcandal ; ſolicitors in vice z they who intend by 
their converſation to relax mens principles too much, and (wit ſrems) hoon 
them for knavery, lewdnels'orany flagitiousemerprine 4. Ph tHe 

Ahab ——— rr 
ur things ingratitade, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been mention in the propofition, being great inſtances of injuſtice: but becauſe 
they are vifibjy fuch, and their nature cannot be miſtaken, I compriſe them in the 
et cer. there. Any one may ſee, that he, Who acts anfairbfully, acts againſt his pro- 
miſes and ingagements, and therefore denies and fins againſt truth; does what it 
can never be for the good of the world ſhould become an univerſal practice; does 
What he would not have done ro himſelf; and wrongs the man, who depends 

upon him, of what he juſtly might expect. So the ungrateſul man treats his be- 

mefaſtor as not being what be is, &c. And the falſe-ſwearer reſpects neither 
things, nor himſelf, nor the perſons affected, „ 
himſelf as being wha? they are. All this is obvious. 


Ar pn W PR 3272 TYAN 1B P22Rn. Mains, & fir. paſſ. For, according to the 
Jewiſh dodters, he who docs this breaks the fixth commandment. Abarb. > Sec how chaſt the 
Romans were once. Qu matronale decus werecundia munimento tutius eſſet, in jus vocanti matra- 
nam corpus eins attimgere non permiſerumt, ut inviolats manic aliens tattu flols relinqueretur. Val. M. 
And it is told of P. Manina, that triſti exemplo precepit Lſlia ſus], ut non ſolum virginitatem illibatam, © 


fod m ande ad virum fe perferres. 1d. | Ae ante preflaxtier eft animus cor- 
2 —— axrmangies, S. Auſt, _ © Oe ien 6 Acute 6s 76 Ide nent za rd 
Zou Geert, A. S. Baſ. © Onmes enim immemeren beneficii oderunt. Cic. And the ame 


may be Lid of the unkiithful, perjured, Ge. 
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She: \c v1 L Triths reg particles Societe 
len, or Goyernments. © 


I Lune e fob ereature: that is eee tt, 
- er not well, alone out of all ſociety. More things are neceſſary to ſaſ- 
tain liſe, or at leaſt to make it in eny degree pleaſant anddefirable, than it is poſ- 
| fiblefor any ove man to make and provide for himſelf merely by his own labor and 
ingenuity. Meat, and drink, and clothing, and houſe, and that frugal furniture 
which is abſolutely requiſite, with a little neceffary phyfic, ſuppoſe many arts and 
trades, many heads, and many hands. If he could make a ſhift in time of bealthto- 
live as a wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon fach 
fruits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth ſhould afford, and happen to 
preſent to him; yer what could he do in ſickneſs, or old age, Worn he would not 
be able to ſtir out, or receive her beneficence. 5 

If he ſhould take from the other ſex ſuch a help, as ens 


Went 
prompt him to ſeek, or he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet ſtill if 


the hands are doubled, the wants are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, 
and great ones, attending the bearing and education of children. 
If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties furmounted, and a family grownup, 


and doing what a „inge family is capable of doing by it ſelf; ſupporting them- - 
ſelves by gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have ſome 


how got, and tamed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no mar- 
kets, where they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of their 
little lock, or herd for other things; no ſhopsto repair to for tools; no ſer- 


vant, or laborer to aſſiſt; nor any public invention, of which they . 2 Erve - 


themſelves in the preparation of their grain, dreſſing their meat, 

their wool, and the like); yer ſtill it is only the cortex of the man, which is pro- 

vided for: what muſt become of the interior part, the minds of theſe people? 
How would thoſe be fed, and improved? Arts and ſciences, ſo much of them 

as is neceſſary to teach men the uſe of their faculties, and unfold their reafon, 
are not the growth of fingle families ſo imployd. And yet for men to lay out 


Al ergo, anima uullane laber alimenia propria as ejus — ——— 
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e tas in procuring only what is proper to keep the blood 
and humors in circulation, without any further views, or any regard to the 


nobler part of n N eee ede asg being forme. 


ed for rat 
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tivate, muſt be inlarged, or multiplied : by degrees they would find themſelves 
ſtraitend: and there would ſoon be a colliſiom of intereſts, from whence diſputes 
and quarrels would enſue. Other things too might miniſter matter for theſe. 
And beſide all this, ſome men are naturaliy troubleſome, vitious, thieviſh, pug- 
.nacious, rabid and theſe would always be diſturbing and flying upon the next 
to them: as others are ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have 
any advantage or ſuperiority in power, would not fail to make themſelves yet 
greater or ſtronger by eating up their neighbours, way repeated incroachments 
they might graw to be formidable *. 

Under ſo many warts, and ſuch apprebenſions, or preſent dangers, neceſlity 
would being fome familics into terms of friendſbip with others for mutual com- 
fort anddefence: andthis, u the reaſon of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, 
antrodace ſtricter ingagements, and at laſ bring the people to mix and unite. 
And then the weak being glad to ſhelter themſelves under the protection and 
conduct of the more able, and ſo naturally giving way for theſe to aſcend, the 
ſeveral ſorts would at length ſettle into their places, according to their ſeveral 
weights and capacities with reſpect to the common concern., Aud thus ſome 
form of a ſociety muſt ariſe : men cannot ſubſiſt otherwiſe. .. - .. | 

But if it was poſlible for a man to preſerve life by himſelf, or with his petit. 
eompany about him: yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better 
for him, and them, to live in a ſociety, where men are ſerviceable to them 
ſelves and their neighbours at the ſame time, by exchanging their money, or 
goods, for ſuch other things as they want more; where they are capable of do- 
ing good offices each for other in time of need; where they have the protection of 
laws, and a public ſecurity againſt cheats, robbers, aſſaſſines, and all enemies 
to property; where a common force or army is ready to interpoſe between 
them and foreign invaders z and where they may injoy thoſe di/coveries which 
have been made in arts and learning, may improye their faculties by conver ſa- 
n and (to ſpeak out PAY DE MA 
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If, when we haye the privilege of ſociety and laws, we can ſcarce preſerve 
py or be ſafe, what a woful condition ſhould we be in without them; ex- 
to the Aale rapines, and violence of unjuſt and mercileſs men, not 
having any ſanctuary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if notwithſtand- 
ing the help of friends and thoſe about us, and ſuch conveniences as may be 


"had in cities and peopled places, we are forced to bear many pains and melan- 


 choly hours, how irk/ame would life be, if in ſickneſs or other trouble there 
was no body to adminiſter cither remedy or con/olation 7 

Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally defire. And tho much company may be 
attended with much vanity, and occafion many evils * yet it is certain, that ab- 


ſolute and perpetual ſolitude has ſomething in it very irkſome and hideous b. Thus 
the ſocial life is natural to man; or, what his nature and circumſtances require. 


II. The end of ſociety is the common welfare and good of the people aſſociated. This 
is bur. the conſequence of what has been juſt ſaid. For becauſe men cannot ſubſiſt 
well, or not ſo well, ſeparately, therefore they. unite into greater bodies: that is, 
the end of their uniting is their better ſubſiſtence; and by how much their manner 
mam effectually is this end anſwerd. 


1 A ſaciety, into which men enter for this end, ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, ac. 
cording to which they. agree all to be governed, with a power of altering or adding to 
them as occafion ſball require. A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they ſubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregular multi- 
tude. Eyery one being ſtill ſui juris, and left intirely to his own private choice, 
by whatever kind of judgment or paſſion or caprice that happens to be de- 
termind, they muſt needs interfere one with another: nor can ſuch a concourſe 
of people be any thing different from an indigeſted chaos of diſſenting parts, 
which by their confuſed motions would damnify, and deſtroy each other. This 
muſt be true, if men differ in the ſize of their underſtandings, in their man- 
ner of thinking, and the ſeveral turns their minds take from. their education, 
way of living, and other circumſtances. if the greateſt part of them are un» 
der the direction of bodily affe&ions z, and if theſe differ as much as their ſhapes 
their complexions, their conſtitutions do ©. Here then. we find nothing but 
confufion and unhappineſs. 


+ Ailerh oys good man would be neither Lene eee Thisin ju. ee 


wow habere. d 70 were: be S. Baſ.. © < Man is, in Greg. Nas. 
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12 Nett, Sed. VII. 


ination of men therefore, as may produce their common good and 
'Dappineſs, muſt be ſuch a one as in the firſt place, may render them compatible 
one with another: which cannot be without rules, that may direct and adjuſt 
"their ſeveral motions and carriages towards each other, bring them to ſome de- 
-gree of uniformity, or at leaſt reſtrain ſuch e and enormities, as would. 
Tender their Meint together inconſiſtent. 7 ach 
Then, there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations and ſeita to aſcertain arodertics 
and titles to things by common conſent : that ſo, when any altercations or diſputes 
mall happen concerning them {as be ſure many muſt in a world ſo unreaſonable and 
prone to iniquity), the appeal may be made to their own ſettlements; and by the 
application of s general undiſputed rule to the particular caſe before them it 
appear, on which fide the obliquity lies, the controverſy may be fairly decid 
and all mouths eternally ſtopped. And then again, that they may be protected and 
* agrecable life, and the injoyment of rheir reſpective properties 
ſecured to them, ſeveral things muſt be forecaſted. by way of precaution a- 
.gunſt foreign invaſions 3- puniſhments muſt be appointed for offences committed 
amongſt themſelves, which being known may deter men from committing 
them, Cc. Theſe rules, methods, and appointments of puniſhments, being in- 
_ telligibly and honeſtly drawn up, agreed to, and publiſnd, are the mutual com- 
paſts * under which the ſociety is'confederated, and the laws of it. 
__ If thento-havethe members of a ſociety capable of ſubſiſting rogerber, if to 
| have their reſpective properties aſcerraind, if to be ſafe and quiet inthe poſſeſſion 
of them be for the general good of the ſociety, and theſe things cannot be had 
without laws; then a ſociety, whoſe foundation and cement is che public good, 
muſt have ſuch laws, or be ſuppoſed at leaft to deſign ſu n. 
Aa to the making of any further laws, when the public intereſt and welfare re- 
quire them; that is bur tepcating the /@me power in other inſtances, which they made 
uſcofbeſore in making their Ert lives : and asto altering or repealing, it is certain 
the power of makingandunmaking here are equa). Beſide, when men are incorpo- 
rated and hve together for their mutual good, this end is to be conſiderd at one time 
as much 25 ut er; not only in their firſt contivurzon and ſettlement. 


IV Theſe laws and determinations muſt be ſuch, as are not inconfiſtent 3 
Juſtice. For 1. round with truth is the ſame as to or- 
dain, that what is tre ſhall be falſe; or v. vb. which is abſurd. 2. To pretend 
by a law to make that to be ja, which before and in itſelf was unjuſ, is the 
ame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becauſe juſtice is founded in 


2 Ws bro ofpucnimnarideny rartiey nenk, Demofth. bd Now®- ic F N. Lagers. Stob, d Plat. 
truth 
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tuch (as before), and every where the ſame . Therefore, 3. by a law to enact 
any thing which is naturally unjuſt is to enact that which is abſurd; that which 

by ſet. L. is morally evil; and that which is oppoſite to rhoſe Jaws, by which 

it is manifeſtly the will of our Creator we ſhould be governed b. And to enact 
what is thus evil muſt be evil indeed. Laftly, to eſtabliſh injuſtice muſt be 
utterly inconfifent with the general good and happineſs of any ſociety ; unleſs 
to be unjuſtly treated, pilled, and abuſed can be happineſs . And if ſo, it is 
utterly inconſiſtent with the end of ſociety z or, 1 chat to be the end 
of its which is the end of it. 


V. 4 Auer limited by laws ſuppoſes magiflrates, and a ſubordination of powers : | 
that is, it ſuppoſes a government of ſome form or other. Becauſe, where men are 
to act by rules or laws for the public weal, ſome muſt of neceſlity be appointed 
to judge, when thoſe laws are tranſgreſt, and how far; to decide doubtful caſes, 
and the like: there muſt be ſome armed with authority 7s execute thoſe judg- 
ments, and to puniſh offenders: there muſt be perſons choſen not only topuniſh 


and prevent public evils, but alſo to do many other things, which will be re- 
quired in advancement of the public good: and then the power of making new 
laws, and abrogating or mending old ones, as experience may direct or the caſe 


at any time require, as alſo of providing preſently and legally for the ſafety of 
the public 1 intime of ſudden danger, muſt be lodged ſomewhere. 
Ik there are no executors of the laws, the laws cannot be executed: and if ſo, 


they are but a dead letter, and equal to none : and if the ſociety has none, it is in- f 
deed no ſociety, or not ſuch a one as is the ſubject of this propoſition. Guardi- | 


ans and executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a fociety, without which 
chere can be no circulation of juſtice in i it, no care of it taken, nor can it conti- 
nue. And fince men can be but in one place at once, there muſt be numbers 


of theſe proportionabie to tlie Dignels anc EAUeae of It. 3 


* e Siu, * 1 mw Gur Txu Sham Ke m e 


t. il... b Even the Heathens believed, chat above all human *ag6ypers there were. 


Sers geen O. eee which mortals ought not to tranſpreſs : , v n xD 1 25x35. 
à as wore Cy rare, Soph. Nee fs regnante Tarquinio nulls erat Rome ſcripts lex de fiapris, id 


circo non contra—— legem ſempiternam Sex. Tarquinizs vim Lucretie—attulit. Erat enim ratio fre- 
fella à rerum natura, & ad refd faciendum impellens, & & delifto avocans : qua un tum din 
incipit lex eſſe; cum ſeripta-eft, ſed tum cam orta eff. Orta autem ſimul oft cum ments divine. Cic. 
< $i tanta poteſtas eſt ſtultorum ſententiis atq; juſſis, ut cr ſuſfragiis rerum natuys vertatur; cur 

non ſanciumt, ut, que mala pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur pro bonis, — exam jus 6x 
* * 
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en Gace the concerns of awholefocicty, and. nch, fall 
within the compaſs of a ſtatute book, are various, requiring ſeveral Ou lizesof = 
55 and lying one above another in nature; ſince not only private men want 
to be in{peed, but even magiſtrates and officers themſelves, who (tbo they oft for- 
get it) are ſtill hut men; and ſince the whole ſociety: is to be ane, one compact bo- 


dy: Iſay, ſince che caſe is thus, there muſt be men to ałt infeveral elevationa and 


qualities as well as places, of which the inferior ſort in their ſeveral quarters muſt act 
ee e under their reſpective ſuperiors; and ſo this Claſs of ſuperiora in their 
ſeveral provinces under others above them; till at laſt the aſcent is terminated i in 
ſome bead, where the legiſlative power is depoſited, and from whence ſpirits and 
ate commuthicarhd through the whole body. An army may as well be fuppo- 
ſed to be well diſciplined, well provided, and well conducted without either general 
or officerg, as ſociety without gevernors and their /avaiterns, or ee e 
without ene ſorm of government, to anſwer the end of its being. 65 


VI. 4 man may part with ſome of bis natural. rights, and put bimfelf 3 
government of laws, and thoſe, ' who in their ſeveral lations are intruſted with the 
execution of them, in order to gain the protefiion of them, and the privileges of a rr 
gular fociety. Becauſe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, 
which he reckons equivalent, or indeed preferable by much: and this he may do- 
without acting againſt any trutb. For the liberties and natural rights, which 
he exchanges, are bis own, and therefore no other man's property is denied by 
this: nor is the nature of happineſs denied to be what it is, ſince it is happinels. 
which he aims at in doing this. On the contrary, he would rather offend a- 
gainſt trutb, and deny bappineſs to be what it is, if he did not do it; eſpecial· 
ly ſeeing, that here his o happineſs coincides with the general happineſs and 
more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, where his lot falls, 
or his choice determins him to live. 

If the queſtion ſhould be asked, what natural rights a man may part wich, or bow 
far he may part with them; the generalanſwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are eſſential to our being, and ſome it is not in our power to part with. As to the 
reſt, he may depart from them fo far as ĩt ĩs conſiſtent with the end, for which he 
does this: not further, becauſe beyond that lies a contradiction. A man cannot 
| give away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in orderto preſerve 
or retain that property: but he may conſent to contribute part of his eſtate, in 
order to preſerve the re, when otherwiſe it might all be loſt; to rake his ſhare 
of danger in defence of his country, rather than cerzainly periſh, be inflaved, | 
or ruind by the conqueſt or oppreſiion of it; and the like. 


VII. Mn 


mate particular Soci 


VII. Men may become members of a ſociety (i. e. do what is mentiondin the fore- 
going propoſition) by giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicitly. That 2 
man may ſubject himſelf to laws, we have ſeen. If he does this, he muſt do 
it either in his own perſon; or he muſtdo it by ſome proxy, whom he ſubſtitutes 
in his room to agree to public laws; or his conſent mult be collected only from 
{the conformity of his carriage, his adhering to the ſociety, accepting the be- 

neſts of its conſtitution, and acquieſcing in the eſtabliſſid methods and what 
is done by virtue of them. By the t firf ways he declares himſelf explicitly, 
and direfly : nor can he after that behave himſelf as if he was no member of 
-the-ſociety, without acting as if he had not done what he bas done. And this 
is the eaſe not only of them, who have been concerned in the firft formation 
of any government, but alſo of them, who have in the faid manners * given 
their conſent to any /ub/equent acts, by which they ond, confirmed, and came 
into hat their anceſtors had done, or who have by oaths put themſelves under 
obligations to the public. By the laſ of the three ways mentiond a man's 
- conſent is given indeed implicitly, and leis. directiy; but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For ſuppoſe him to be born in ſome certain kingdom or com- 
monwealth, but never to have been party to any law, never to have taken any 
oath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himſelf by any otber 
: 4. In this caſe he cannot methinks but have ſome love and Hmpathy for that 
place, which afforded him the firſt air he drew; ſome gratitude towards that 
conſtitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and provided 
for him; ſome regard to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid 
him, and with Which limitations as it were they (or rather ee ag 
AIC II CRY hy. | 


ties, Cc. 151 


If he inberits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, eo Which he this U no 


indefeafible right in eure, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he eould 
not tell how to get, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of ſociety ; 
then, when he takes this inheritance, eg 7, unn 
„ eee eee Feel 
1 .. ̃ of-rh5 county in reſpeftoFis 
-pecfan; end rights, whatever they either are, or may happen to be hereafter, 
is the general equivalent for his ſubmiſſion to them, wum 
Nee | 
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W continuing and flug in any place ſhews, that either he 
Nes the conftitution, or likes it better than any other, or at leaſt thinks it bet- 
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VIII. When a man is —— 9099 if be would lane Fee 
2 to trath, he ougbt to do theſe things : viz. to conſider property as founded 
not only in nature, but alſo in law; and men's titles to what they have, as 
ſtrengthend by that, and even by his own conceſſion and covenants z and therefore ) 
Jo much the more inviolable and ſacred: inſtead of taking ſuch meaſures to do him- 
ſelf right, when he is moleſted, or injured, as his on prudence might ſuggeſt in 
a ſtate of nature, to conſine himſelf to ſuch ways as are with his own conſent markt 
out for him: and, in a word, to behave himſelf according to his ſubordination or 
place in the community, and to obſerve the laws of it. For it is containd in the 
idea of a law, that it is intended to be obſerved: and therefore he, who is a party to 
any laws, or profeſſes himſelf member of a ſociety formed upon laws, cannot 
willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws without denying laws to be what they are, or him- 
ſelf to be what he is ſuppoſed: or profeſſes himſelf to be: and indeed without con- 
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"IX. bs reſpe# of thoſe things, which the. laws of the Place take n0.cognizance. of, 
| er when if they do take cognizance of them, the benefit of | thoſe:laws cannot be bad 
(tor ſo it may ſometimes happen. I fay, in reſpect of ſuch things), be who js a 
| member of a ſociety in other reſpeRts retains bis natural liberty, is Hill as it were in 
4 fate of nature, and muſt endeavour to a according to.truth and bis beſt prudence. 
For in the former caſe there is nothing to limit him, by the ſuppoſition, but 
truth and nature, And in the o/ber it is the ſame as if there was nothing; fince 
in fes there is no law, where no effect or benefit from it is to be had. As, for 
example, if a man ſhould be attacked by thieves or murderers, and has no op- | 
\ portunity or power to call the proper magiſtrate or officer to his aſſiſtance. ,  - 
| There is a third caſe, which perhaps may demand admiſſion here : and that 
is, when laws are plainly contrary to truth and ndtaral-juftice. For tho they 
may paſs the uſual forms, and be. ſtyled laws; yet, ſinoe no ſuch lay can abro- 
gate that law of nature and reaſon, to which the Author of our being bath 
ſubjected us, or make falſhood to be truth; and two inconſiſtent laws cannot 


* Plato ſays, when any mas tus ſeen our form of goyerament, c. 8 U G- 
re aii I inn. 2 
x | 


Ulcer, which eg ro it . * * 

There remains one truth more hal her, which mep be com 
dap <4 the — rr Enchuſiaſts * | | 

2 ntl 34655, n 

A "ll. The ſocieties 3 4 this leftions ſu as band 
may defend themſelves againſt other nations or, war may lawfully be waged in di- 
| fence and for the ſecurity of a ſociety, its members and territories, or for reparation of 
injuries. For if one man may ina ſtate of nature have a right to defend himſelf, 
(ſee ſect, VI. prop. VII, two may, or three, and, ſo. on, Ney, perhaps two 
may bave a double right, three a threefold righty &c. At leaſt, if the right 
be not greater, the concern is greater; and there will be more reaſon, that two, 
or three, or more ſhould be ſaved, than one only; and therefore that two, or 
three, or more ſhould defend themſelves, than that one ſhould. And if this 
may be done by men in a ſtate of nature, it may be done by them When con- 
federated among themſelves: becauſe with reſpect to other nations they are 


ſtill in hat Hate. I mean, ſo far as they have got limited themſelves by lager 


and alliances.” _ 

Bieſide, if a man may defend himſelf, he may defend bimſelf by what methods 
de thinks moſt proper, provided he trelpaſles again ſt no truth; and therefore, 
getting the aid and aſſiſtance of others, ge when war is levied indefence 


"WP the public, and the people in general, the thing may be confiderd as if every 


"particular man was defending himſelf with the, afliſtance of all the reft, and ſo 
de turned into the fame caſe with that of a ſingle man, 


In truth the condition of a nation ſeems to be much the ſame with that of a 
bl. perſon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: and what one 
man may do to another in tbat poſition, may be done by one nation or politic body 
with reſpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has 
been deliverd in ſect. VI. the juſtice of foreign wars may be not untruly eſtimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of ſociety, if not the greateſt, and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves init defence againſt foreign enemies. And 
©*whoeyer ſignalizes himſelf, when there is occaſion for his ſervice, merits the grate- 
ful acknowledgements and cclebrations of his country-men :/ ſo far at leaſt as he 
| cds generouſly and with a public ſpirit, and not in knen, of Piveteviews. 


T7 lle Hebie, li . * rn —.—. 
$i pepalerum joſe, ſi principum decretis, ſs ſententiis judicum, jura conſtituerentur, jus eſſet latrocinari 
jus, adulterare: jus, teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, ſi hac ſuſſragiis aut _ multitudinis probarentur. Cie. 
e Manicheans of old, and and ſome moderns. 
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4 to thoſe warc,. eee e ee er — 
inlirge empires or to ſhew the world, how terrible they are, how may men 
they arc able to ſlay, how, many ſlaves to make , how many families to drive 


from their peaceful habitations, and, in ſhort, hom much miſchief and 'aiſery | 


they are able to bring upon mankind; theſe are Founded upon falſe notions of 
glory: webe by ori wie bee doqurne but dm | 
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. a er is 5 = MEET * Joint EE of the 
couple intermarrying, taken together; or the latter by itſelf ©. The difference of the 
eres, with che ſtrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the o- 
era, is plainly ordaind by the author of nature for the continuance of the /pe- 
"Ties, which without that muſt be ſoon extinguiſhd. And tho people, when 
"they marry, may have many times not ſo much the increaſe of their family 
in their deſign or wiſhes, as the gratification of an importunate appetite; yet 
ſince nature excites the appetite, and that tends to this end, nature. (or rather 
ids great Author) may be ſaid to make this an end A Gn tho the 
"bridegroots and bride themſelves do not. wg wi” Ned e dle 


1 Kant we A A ks, 


——.— ne oh inxemmit; quaſs perrefn; ius ium funm, — ſt'me- 
bil adus efſet ue du jam Alexander orden terrariom ſubegiſſet. duet. Some 


be do war Seer tn} Se © „. Nut. Not out el neceſey, and in ode to 
pace; which is the true end of war. c del be file piers 
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| en ade. chives companies. the 
end of marriage, or is (as in man) cgſes it can only be] the end irſolf *, 
joint happivels of the conjuges,.- no . 
and on ſet purpoſe to make: him or herſelf #nbappy.: no nor without 3 pro- 
ſumptian of being mere happy. For without an apprehenſion of ſome. degree- of 
happiveſs, to accrue, ot what preſents itſelf to the imagination as ſuch, and is 
taken for ſuch, what can induce, people to alter their condition? 

here muſthe, by which (however things prove upon trial} they think to better ir, 


And indeed if their circumPayces: axe fuch, as may inable them to maintain a fas · 


mily, and provide for children, without difficulties and an eee 
and if they in goad carne reſolve ta behave themiclves as they ought, and recipy 
cally to be helpful and loving each to other, much comfort and ba W er 
juſtly be expected from this intimate union, che interchange of ions, and a 
conſpiration of all their counſels and e , the qualities and abilities of the 
one ſen being fitted and as it were tallying ä — Fot to» 
paſs over in ſilence thoſe joys, which: are trueſt when moſt conceald ©, many things 
there are, which may be uſeful, perhaps neceſſary to the man, and yet require the 
delicater hand or nicer management and  Fredu of the went and ſo, viciſims, 


K. ne Gwe ies Kh Wer s weld injek ee Sena __ & 5 Ae to 
ei g wi egi. That mentiond in 5. Hhared; fiys otherwiſe: h 1winy Ea ppb y 
N wn. nnn flight reaſons: ' When Oceltui Lacan: 
ſays; "Avris vu; Anawng, © re Ira, 33 wh; Thais Tus wot rw pls or) Sis Woulous 3 ger; 
x ddt du M vo, are el au xęis uh v ye, how doth he know that 
they veere not given for both theſe ends, ina regular way? And ſo when Clemens Mex, ſhews his zeal 
Hu vile deen cee Tip mph; The e Agen Gr. adding, Je F id. „ & thank 
, rugdvojuds t51, xa. he does this becauſe 5 Mock; 42471 ra dyn rd Höhe; and then 
cites a text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpoſe, nor 1 believe any where to be hound: 
od Whew: F 2a ws, i cu dan, , (Num interpretens ſecutis ſ Clemens neſcio. Gent. Herv.) Cer. 
tainly the Jews under ſtand their lawgiver otherwiſe. See how that My mentiond inthe kw is er- 
plaind by Maim. in hilk. iſh. Nor are the ſuffrages of Chriſtians wanting. Dent, cum caterat ani- 


antes, ſuſcepto fetu, maribus repugnare voluiſet, ſolam omniam mulierem patientem viri fpeit ;— * 


feminiz repugnantibus, libido. cogeret_ viros alind appetere, &c. that is, that the man and 1 
kept inſeparably together. Lad. N 7% eee Toa Sed, A FILE 

try T7290 WD EPNMN NUM WIRD. Reſb. hhokm. ges 2 
aul vier- reer aefclira.. Ph 7. en or no 
where. Nogn P $14 u ixiara, a iz uA tei. S. Chryſl. 2D In rn ry. 
a homely, but true ſaying of a Ferit commentator. Qu facere tage non. off medd __ 


id dicere obſeenum eſt. Cic. E y e Frust, 5 ie t dar Tis dene rug 
| Sap regina & r Ane A708 hv Tis lar xp Ira . . 
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- the muſcles and Peas of bim* and More 


tive x powers or 2 2 capacity of the wan. Is. in lower life, whilſt hs 
el the needle, e. imploy 70 the plougtr or Tome trade perhaps detnands | 
generally, if be inſpects domeſtic 
Affaire, and takes care,” that every thing be ded "regularly; ſpent frugally, 
and injoyd with neatneſs and advantage, he is buficd in that profeſſion, or the 
overſight and improvement of that eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the Charge of all 
this} de prefides,” and directs in matters of greater moment; preſerves order 
in the Kimi by a gentle and prudent government, .. 
As chen I founded the greater ſocieries/of men upon the mutual convenienc 
Which artends their living regularly together; ſo may 1 found this %, but fric- 
ter alliance berween the er ee tend cy 00. 480 Nature 


das further ein, the preſervation of the kind. | n 
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pt RA FC 
thing like that, which is ſaid, p. Athen. to have bern practiſed gn Towel ierines rf 5 
or that. his thought could be fo groſs, as Laclantius repreſents it ; Sci icet ut ad eandem mulierem 
anulti viri, tanga canes, confluerent. For thus, property being taken out of the world, a great part 
of virtue is extinguiſhd, and all induſtry and improyements are at an end. Aud beſide that, many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial comforts and innocent delights of this life are deſtroyd at once. $i omnes ons- 
nien fuerint SC mariti, & parres, & uxores, & liberi, que iſta confuſio generis humani eſt! — Q. 
aut vir mulierem, aut mulier virum diligit, niſi babitaverint ſemper und ? ni devota. mens, &. ſer- 
A However it mult be confeſt, that Plato has 


ic forgot, E 
32S a Wet his meaning to me is not perfeäll) clear. 
© Eyery one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, confrreatione, coemptione, fe: 
of which ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies : and the Jegitime fabella or 
at leaſt conſent of friends (which could got be given without ſome ſolemnity) preceded all, auſpicia 
were uſually taken, public notaries and witneſſes aſſiſted, &c. Among the Greeks men and women 
werecſpouſed by mutual promiſes of fidelity : belide which there were witnelles, and dotal writings 


EE SPL x 


| my In bs concerning Families Sc. 457 


live together in love, and {0 be faithful, aſifing, and the likes aach ic other, in all 
circumſtances ef health. and fortune, fill death parts them, I take for granted. 
Por all nations have ſore farm eee be and even pri- 
vate contracts cannot be made without ſome word. in which they are containd, 
nor perhaps without ſome kind of ſignificant, tho private, cerewony between 
the lovers; which loſe nothing of force with reſpect to them by their being 
both parties and wirneſſes themſelven. Something muſt pals between them, 
chat is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes their vows, and binds them each 
to che other. e eee eee 0 
, e 


III. That intimate anion Hollie Ri ile Cs ba 

perſon's b, the mixture of their fortunes e, and the joim-relation they have to their chil 
2225 "all frengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony, By every a done 
; in. portoance. of a Covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, enn, 

e were made de integro, and repeted. 

Poſſeſſon is certainly more than nothing. When this therefore is fel 104 
former title, the title mult needs be corroborated. 

When twe perſons throw their all into . 
ther of them can conſiſtently with truth and. honeſty take his ſhare out and be 
gone (ie. diſſolve the partnerſhip) without the concurrence of the other; and 
ſometimes it may not be eaſy, perhaps poſſible, to do it at all. "Each. therefore 
is even by this bound, and becomes obnoxious to the other. 

And as to the preſent caſe, if rhe marciageto be not altogether onfruitfal, Bes 
both the parents are immediately related to the ſame child, that child is the medium of 
am unalterable relation berween them. , Ts being both of the /lake SHUT WAR 


tte wediis Geridces ts Dimes mi ether den Und the weste u; and after 
that, perhaps the being ſhut up together, eating the zoJiner, A formal awry Lam, ec. The PUT 
of the Jews have been performed nn. or WWA, or van: the ceremonies accompanying which 
may be ſeen particularly in Shulhbh. ar. with the additions of R. Mo. Iſerles (Eben ex.) Aud (ropaſ; 
by other nations) the form of ſolemnization of matrimony, and the manner, in which perſons mar- 
zied give their troch each to other among us, are extant in our public offices: where they may 
be ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they are. | Cb flabili. Virg. 
b 120 Num MO A Ne" an NXP N f n een. 
In Reſh. em. © Abry Nee mee Trerixy e e ene is wits 
. reed eee eee 
d, 3%. hb arge. Plat. 5 sann 
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the child *, they themſelves come to be of the /ame Hood: and-ſo that relation | 
which: at firſt was only moral and legal, 'becomes natural; N 
le ere r eee r. ier deere. þ 


I: gotten 

"IV. Marrying, whenchere is little ee A Rb Ik 
and. eſpecially if there are plain preſages of unhappineſs; after marriage adultery ; 
oll kinds of infidelity; transferring that affettion, which even under the decays of 
nature ought to preſerve its vigor; and never to degenerate (at wor f but into a friend» = 
Hip of @ ſuperior kind *, and the like, are all wrong ©,» Becauſe the firff of theſe 
is belying ones own ſenſe of things, and has an air of diffraSions' or however it is 
to act as if that was the /eaft and moſt trifling of all tranſactions in life, which: 
is certainly one of the greateſt and moſt delicate. And to offend in any of the o- 
ther ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not what it is; as if no 
fuch league had been made between the perſons married, as has been made; alu 
elly,and ſolewnly, and is ſtill ſub/fing between them; as if they were _ 
ſeft each of the other; their fortunes not interwoven; nor their children ſo 
qually rGared to them, as they are; and therefore the mishehaviour, being re- 
Pugnant to auth, is a ſin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moſt expreſt and ſolemn contracts, upon which perſons, when they mar- 
ry, do ſo fur depend, as in confidence of their being religiouſly obſeryed to alter quite 
their condition, begin a new thred of life, and ri/que all their fortune and happi- 
neſs: I ſay, if ſuch ſacred compacts as theſe arc allowd to be broken, there is an 
end of all faith; the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) 
oeaſes; no juſtice can be adminiſterd; and then what a direfu! influence ouſt this 
have upon the affairy'of mankind upon char, and other accounts“ on” ed 


© a niet of which thr in Pha partic is rs, u ys 1 b nd 
& i} inariger wic®- Aden, S rue, a dere d . d Socrates ab 
|  adoleſcentuls quedam conſultas, uxerem duceres, an ſe mmi matrimonio abſlineret, reſpondit, Utrum 
carum feciſſet, achurum ponitentiam. Air te, inquit, ſolituds, hir orbitas, hic generis interitns, bie ha- | 
AR: illic perpetua ſolic itudo ontextas querelarum,—incertu liberorum wenn. Val. M. 
© Xporg undes cr . ar 3 ara T6 Ayu T6 Py g 75 bangs inrruryhe.. Plur. 
© It is viſible that polygamy, pelliaate, e. muſt be included here. They are not only inconſiſtent 
with our forms and the very lerter of the marriage · contract, but with the aſſence of marriage, which- 
les in ſuch a union and love as can an be between wo. Ariforle doth not allow there can be 
evca perfect friendſhip between more than two: much leſs therefore, perfect love, Hen dh Pim 
*. e u Piles, ans rigs), e eo n= a- Eth, "Er: q . A av. 
res. Ibid. © Facunds culpa ſacula . Hoe: 
fonts, derivata clades In fatriam, populumaye f 


Allowance, 


ings. p e e eee eee 
out any fault, that he or ſhe cannot do what they would z or perhaps inſtead of 
that one f them may come to want the pity and aſiftance of the other. In this 
ale (which requires the philoſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in afflictions) it is the 
duty of the one not only to bear with, but alſo to comforr, and do what may be 
done for the other. This is part of the happineſs propoſed, which conſiſts not 

ly in po/izive pleaſures, but alſo in len and wants; whillt the 
eee. e RET 
4 N. L have deſignedly forborn to mention that authority of almbandowr tis 
+4 which. is uſually given to him, not only by private writers, but even hy 
laws; becauſe I think it has been carried wach 100 bigh. I would have them live 
ſo far upon the level, as (according to my conſtant leſſon) to be governd both by 
reaſon *. If the man's reaſon be ſtronger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (asit is commonly ſuppoſed to be), the woman nme 
ſcore to pay a deference, and ſubmit to him. 

Having now conſiderd the man and womas between themſelves, I proceedin 


the order of nature to conſider them as parents; and to ſee (ina few propoſiti - 


ons following) how things will be carried between them and their children, as alſo 
between other relations, coming at firſt from the ſame bed, if truth and matters 
of falt (to be named, where the argument ſhall call for them) are nor denied. 


V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the beft care of them they can, 
endeavour to provide for them, and be always ready to aſſiſt them. Becauſe other- 
wiſe they do not carry themſelves towards their children as being what they 
are, children and theirs : they do not do what they would deſire to have done 
to themſelves, were they again to paſs. through that feeble and tender ſtate; or 
perhaps what has been done to them ©: and beſide, they tranſgreſs the law eſta- 
bliſhd by nature for the preſervation of the race, which, as things are, could 
not without a parental care and affe&ion be continued; a law, which is in force 
among all the other tribes of animals, ſo far as there is occaſion for it. 


Ker NF le M Juanes Ax &; Sronerls xripar®, a , v e e, re 
© ovpriprxere T5 d. Plat. (A ſentence, which deſerves to be written in letters of gold.) O 
rd., u. rei- ov age þ ieren, © in ag & nee. Ap, exnd. d L 
Qiew of Liars & porer Oo re avBydnron,” nk g ob n Len gie ven. Plate ap. Dig. . 
e mage I we vlt Aicbe. rurfbe Þ rar E rage, Eur. Parentes vas alends rege 
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ee eee is not barely to act againſt truth and nature, 
not only ſuch an omiſſion as is mentiond in ſect. 4. 15 V. but a e toys 
cel. If any one can deny this, ler him N Lone ta calc of an infants 
. neglected, helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as to ſolicite for him, but his c 
and (that which will do but little in this world) his ianocence : let him noob 
it would be to turn a child, cho a little grown up, out of doors, deſtitute of 
not knowing whither to fly „ or what to do z and whether it is not 
the ſame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any body elſe bereaſter, 1105 
general} to cbnflict with want and miſery - let him reflect à While upon the 

of. poor orphans left uriprovided for, to be abuſed by oj y 

ody e r. and then let him Gay, whether it is poſſible for a parent to 10 
void of bowels, 8 got to be moved with rhefe conſiderations; or What be 
he deſeryes, if he is not. Tt any of them who have been thus abandond; and 
turned adrift, have dove well, thoſe inſtances' ought to be placed among parti. 
ally proviiens n ben a det fe, without 5 pilot or” &llor, appeals to 
be blown'into'the port. Wh 4 

Not only the care, Er Rey gat ll GIN 
prevent chem; death, which skips none, and ſurpriſes many. Not to remem- 
ber this, and act accordingly, eee 
er e een OY ene 


VI. N SED dee. b 1 "all 
authority over them lodged by nature in the parents ; I mean, the nature of the caſe 
is ſuch, as neceſſarily requires there ſhould be in the parents an authority over their 
children in order to their good. At firſt if ſome body did not nurſe, feed, clothe, 
and take eare of children, the interval between their firſt and laſt breath would 
be-very ſhort: They, on whom it is incumbent to do this, ate undoubtedly 
cheir parems to do this is their duty by the foregoing propoſition. But then 
they muſt do it as they can, and according to their judgment: and this is plain 
jy an act of authority, 'to coder and pole of ancther according By! man's was 
ment, tho it be done according to the be, of one's judgment:  - 

As the child grows wp, the cafe is ſtill the fame in ſome degree or other, tilt 
be arriyes at the age reckond mature; and very often longer. abe 
perhaps to walk by himſelf, but what path to chooſe he knows not; cannot 


eee, gud fats ferant, ali gend detur, in the poet's language. vl See that moving 
deſcription of the gag ig in Homer. | eee e 
without pity, The barber Dh learns 10 fer ain te NC IE + 
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mm his danger, his advantages and diſadvantages 3 nor, in 
general, good and evil: he muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill by 
his parents, or ſome body intruſted by them, or elſe it might have been poſſi- 
by much better for him to have expired under the midwife's hands, and pre- 
vented the effects of his own ignorance, _ 

When be not only runs about, but begins to fancy, himſelf capable of a+ 
verming "himſelf, by bow muck the more he thinks himſelf capable, by ſo much 
the leſs capable may he be, and the more may he want to be governed. The 
avenues of ſenſe are opend: but the judgment, and intellectual faculties are not 

ripend but with time and much practice. The world is not cafily known by per- 
ſons of adult abilities; and, when they become tolerably acquainted, with it, 
yet they find things in it ſo intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hard for them to reſolve, what meaſures are fitteſt to be taken: but they, who- 
are not, or but lately, paſt their nus, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any extent of 
knowledge, or to be, if they are leſt to themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to- 
the villain who firſt ſeizes upon them. Inſtead of judgment and experience 
we find commonly in youth ſuch things as are remoteſt from, them, childiſh ap- 
perites, irregular paſſions, peeviſh and obſtinate humors; which require to be 
ſubdued, and taught to give way to wholſom counſels. Young people are not. 
only obnoxious to their ows humors and follics, but alſo to thoſe of their compa-- 

nions. They are apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one anothers miſ. 
conduct: and thus folly mingles with folly, and increaſes prodigiouſly.. The 
judgment therefore of the parents muſt ſtill interpoſe, and preſide, and guide 
* through all cheſe fages of infancy, childhood, and youth; according to their 
power improving the minds of their children, breaking the ſtrengrh of their in- 
ordinate paſſions, cultivating rude nature, forming thcir.mangers, and ſhewing . 
them the way which they engt to be found in. 

© Theſe things are ſo in fac, and a parent cannot acquit himſelf of the duty impo- 
ſed upon him in the preceding propoſition, if he acts fo as to deny them: but 
| then he cannot act fo as not to deny them (that is, ſo as to ſubdue the paſſions of 
the child, break his ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind his inſtructions) with - 
our ſome ſort of diſcipline, and a proper ſeverity; at leaſt very rarely *. * 

To all chis, and much more that might be urged, muſt be ſuperadded,” 
that the fortunes of children, and their manner of ſetting out in the world. 


For certainly, when s Hoc patrium RIF r 
u aliens metu. Ter. | ED 


1 Neis ow of Nurons. 8d vill 


depending (commonly) upon their parents, beer parents maſt upon this eee 
lth Ger ad greet ee NM IR 8 
VN. 1. It appears now from r dete, n pore; M M RA 
e eee ſuch as is intended ſect. VI. prop. V. from which this 
| parental authority is a very different thing. This only reſpects the good of the chil- - 
dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which the parents, acting according to 
the beſt of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moſt conducive to that 
end: but dominion only reſpects the will of the lord, and is of the ſamecxtent 
with his pleaſure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command 
their children to do any thing which is in itſelf vil: and if they do, the chil- 
den ought not to obey *. Nor may they do any thing, what they pleaſe, to 
them.” They may not kill, or maim, or expoſe them®: and when they come 
to be Wen or women, and are poſſeſt of eſtates, which either their parents 
(or any body elſe) have given them, or they have acquired by their own labor, 
management, or frugality, they have the ſame properties in theſe with reſpect to 
their parents,” which they have with reſpect to other peaple : the parents have no 
more right to takethem by force from them, than the reſt of the world have“ 'Y 
So that what occurs in the place abovementiond remains firm, notwithſtanding . 
any thing that may be objected from the caſe of parents and children. And 
moreover, 

N. 2. They, who found monarchy in paternal authority, gain little advantage 
withreſpett to deſpotic or abſolute power. A power to be exerciſed for the good of 
ſubjects (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, 
where they are incapable of helping themſelves, can only be derived from hence. 
The father of his countrey cannot by this way of reaſoning be demonſtrated tobe 
the abſolute lord à of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to diſpoſe. 
of them as he pleaſes . The authority of parents goes mar this length. Beſide, 
if a parent hath an authority over his children, it doth. not follow, that the. 
eldeft ſon ſhould have the ſame authority, be it what. it will, over his. brothers 


* Hess raira poorer urid r y. mes, 2 » are! re %% wane d where, Hieroc] 
- Þ The barbarity of the thing at length put a ſtop to the cuſtom of expoling children: but it had 
been practiſed by the Perſians, Greeks, &c. Romulas's law: only reſtraind it, but did not aboliſh it. 
For it injoind his citizcus only, r ili z. dargigtꝰ, 2 Ioymriges Tus Tgwroyonus Ans w- 
Wa 5 * yu nr i209 rier&s, TW tt T4 firoire Tad ad ugs, A. Dion. Halicarn. And 
befide, Arc, ©; an, e uc, rere ach” . A wage, weve. F . veien. xA. 14d. 
e Todes £39 id, ics . Cres irs F garige, a gv x g Tx Copare T raid %, 
r Puke) . ẽẽw⁴ç⸗ů marpeoy id da. Id. Theſe are inſtances of ſuch laws, as ſhould not be, 
by prop. IV. ſect. VII. Roma patrom patria Ciceronem libera dixit. Juv. * Ne Avyue? 
var actor. Arr. 


and 
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and firs and much leſs, that the heir of the firſt parent ſhould in ſucceeding ge- 
nerations haye it over all the collaterals, The very relation between them ſoon va- 
niſhes, and comes at laſt in effect to nothing, and this notion with | Fe, 


VII — are obliged to educate their children, &c. ſo children S's 
3 parents as the immediate authors (authors under the firſt and great Cauſe ) of 

' their beingy or to ſpeak more properly, of their being born. I know children are apt 
(not very reſpectfully, or prudently) to ſay; that their parents did not beget them 
fortheir ſakes, whom they could not know before they were born, but for their 

. own pleaſure. But they, who make this a pretext for their diſobedience, or diſ- 
regard, have not ſufficiently thought, what pain, what trouble, how many frights 
and cares, what charges, and what ſelf-denials parents undergo upon the ſcore 
of their children: and that all theſe, if parents only ruſhd into pleaſure, and 
conſulted nothing elſe, might eaſily be avoided, by neg/efing them and their wel- 


fare ©, . rien ck mart oe eee ena I 
ſhall not be their advocate. 


VIII. 4 great ſubmiſſion and many grateful n . and N 
Niety are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents 
(as before) this muſt be anſwerd by a proportionable ſubmiſſion on the other ſide : 
fince an authority, to which no obedience is due, is equal to no authority. | 

If the thought of annibilation be generally diſagreeable, as it n 
merely to be conſcious of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething defircable®. And if 
ſo, our parents muſt be conſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of that - 
good to us, whatever it is: which cannot be donc, unleſs they are treated with 
difinfion and great regard, being to us what no other is, or exer can be. | 
Cod, as the firſt cauſe of all beings, is often ſtyled metaphorically, or in a large 
ſenſe of the word, the Father of the world, or of us all: and, if we behave our 

ſelves towards Him as being ſuch, we cannot (according to ſect. V. pr. XIX. n. z. 
but adore Him. Something analogous, tho ina low degree, to the caſe between God 
and his offspring there ſeems to be in the caſe between parents and their children. If 
W «worſhip, this will demand a great 'reſpeet aud reverence *. 


« Irv b iw. S. Hhared. t Urinam ocules in pefora poſſent Inferere, & 
patrias intus de prenders curas. © I confeſs, in Seneca's words, minimum efſe beneficium pa- 
tris matriſque concubitum, niſi acceſſerim alia, que proſequerentur hoc initium muneris,” & al N. 
tits hoe ratum facerent. 2 Th n irs Of Y , 4 ard: rt A d g 
i. The ſenſe of life (of being alive) ſeems to be ſomething more than- what Sexecs calls muſtu- 
rum ac vermium bonum. e Ol rA F Paper route, 1A „ 7 Irs ran verde 
Tus yori dei, ©; Y F125 TE; ig d. Simpl, Nor 

, 2. 2 
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Nor can Ibeleve, that a child, ho doth not honor his parent, c can . Ai 

poſition to worſhip his Creator. The precept of honoring | parents, to be fo 

in almoſt all nations and religions, ſeems to proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment ; 

for in books we meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that 
of worſhipping the Deity b. In laying yards ator at: mw 

all-conſpired, tho, ſcarce in any thing . 

The admonitious of a parent muſt be of Weed ere with hischildees, 
if they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had. repeted occaſions 
to confider things, and obſerve, events; hath cooler paſſions, as he advances in years, 
and ſees things more #ruly as they are; is able in a manner to predict what they 
themſelves will deſire to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; may upon 
theſe accounts, ordinarily, be preſumed to be a more competent judge than them- 
ſelves a; and laſtly from his relation to them muſt. be more ſincerely inclined to 
5 truth, chan any other perſon in the world can be ſuppoſed to be. I 
ay, if young people reflect well upon theſe things, they cannot in prudence, or 
even kindneſs to themſelves, but pay the utmoſt deference to the advertiſements 
and directions of a parent. 

ä ——-—V— their children, eſpeciallyinthe 
declenfion of their age, and when they verge towards a helpleſt condition again 
they cannot deny or withhold it, but they muſt at the fame time deny to requite the 
care and tenderneſs ſhewd' by their parents towards them in tbeir helpleſs and dan- 
gerdus years; that is, without being ungrateful; and that is, without being unjuf, 
if chere beinjuſtice in ingratitude', mg mn 


le gadicio Piss fundamentuns oft emninm virturum. Cic.. The Game author reckons among 
thoſe things, that are kudable, parenrem wereri at deum (neg; enim mules ſeexs parens li 
Gs naw H. i vis vie 4 . york, eee, & mujeres, Plat. 1 AS. 
* — Ne rn, . ver ue pris Fins tere © panyiew » 73 eie, d, 7s ow Se 
rin rie. Plus, Telas Tian er Tw Eg Ou dries ira [ Moves]. Foſ, We indeed uſually 
divide the twe tables of Moſes's law fo, that the fifth commandment (Auer ag father and chy mother) 
falls in the ſecond: but the Jews themſelves divide them otherwiſe ; #; «ras AE fa TW d 
Our 3) gerige . erbt, 0 5 ch v, A. Ph. Jud. Agreeably to this, erbe, Gays that 
e de Al Were written upon two tables, are ri pop tis inarifes)[ race] Aburbanel reckons 
the fifth commandment the laſt of the firſt table ; and ſays their Hhakamim do 10: and in the offices 
of that nation theſe commandments are mentiond as written NWRN WAN MMI by. Pri- 
ma igitur & optime rerum natura pictatis e magiſtra, &c. Val. Max. 4 0e, n 
rr agi N vier are wp k. Plur, Jun Tax Y eit thy father, 
aud be will ſhew thee. Deut. t Ate T &r rede youre: d probes” imaged, as ure, 
red eiTio F g Tits 5 D d Arif. Among the ancients, Sgurligis and Trobe 
were reckond due. nenn eee 
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out denying what they may in their turn require er the ced In effect 
they do thus by their actions deny that to have boen, Which has been; and 
thoſe things to be poſſible," which may be hereafter, | . 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but fuch decays of their minds a6 may 


happen, 'bught to be pitied, their little W ee 


their deter ſupplied, decenth . 


I That en ee e 
parents towards, their children, Wag en On oy fanny, 
when there is no reaſon to tbe contrary. 

Ve tains e be an] ip ene the tee that /inf-ought to 


govern, when reaſon: does not interpoſe; i. e. when there is no reaſon, why it 
ſhould not. If then this c or mutual affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe 


between parents and children, -which, without .much thinking upon it, is 


felt by them, and ſits upon their natures, it may be compriſed in prop. XIV, 
and XV. of ſect. III. But whether it is or not, the ſame may be ſaid (which 


muſt be repeted in another place) of every affection, paſſion, inclination in ge- 


neral, For when there is no reaſon, why we ſhould not comply with them, 
theix own. very ſollicitation, and aan we apprehend to be in c. 
nothing; ce throught to be grauted, —— reaſon $0-deny, Sothat 
eee taken as a kind of attraſtion, or tendence, in the mere matter 

ot parents and children; yet ſtill this phyſical motion or apathy ought not to be 
oyer-ruled, if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the contrary, it ought to beta · 
ken as a /uggeftion. of nature, which ſhould always be regarded, when it is not 


ſuperſeded by ſomething ſuperier 3 that is, by rea/on. 1, Bur further, here reaſon | 


doth not only not gainſay, by its filence conſent, and ſo barely leave'its right of 


commanding to this bodily inclination z but it comes in ſtrongly to abet and 
#nforce it, as deſignd for a reaſonable end: r 


is not to att acconding to reaſon, and to denꝝ that to be which is. 


X. The ſame is true of that affefion, which other relations naturally "Rey in * 
propertion or other, each for other. To this they ought to accommodate themſelves. 


eee eee le e, That 

epithet pins (pins Zneas) ſhines in Virgil. , =: > Poſt of, indy Aaron ac libero; honeſt cin 

rentio, dederint majors, an receperint. Sen. That is, methinks, 2 moving deſcription in 

S. Baſil (n ae of à conflict which a poor man had within himſelt, ben he had no daher 

way left to preſerve life but by falling one of his children. 
Y 
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eee prohibit. eee ee 
i og ing wat, mutand.... .. 
"The foundation F all niger] reloven, © laid in mornings +. 6 'Forrhe bucking 
wife having ſolemnly attachd themſelves each to other,. having the ſame 
hildren, intereſts, Cc. become ſo intimately related as to be reckand united, 
one fleſb, and in the laws of nations many times one perſon d. Ware ge Log 
ſuch with reſpect to the poſterity, who proceed from them jointly «. | 


ahiluren of this couple are related between themſelves by the mediation Mg the 


parents. For every one of them being of the /ame\blood with their common 
parents, they are all of the ſame blood (truly comſanmguiusi), the relations which 


they reſpectively bear to their parents, meeting there as in their center. This 
is the neareſt relation that can be d, nent to thoſe of man and wiſe, parents and 


heir children, who are immediately related by contact or rather continuity of 


blood, if one may ſpeak. ſo. Tbe relation between the children of theſe chil- 
dren gros more remote and dilute, and in time wears: out. For at every remove 
the natural. tincture or ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend; if for no o- 


ther reaſon, yet for tls. Every remove takes off half the common blood deri- 


ved from the grand parents. For let C be the ſon of TAE D the fon of 


GE of D, F of E: and let the rel of C te Tandy be 8 1: then the 


relation of D to A and H will be but 2; | becauſe C is but one of the parents 6F 
D, and ſo the relation of D to A Tand B is bur the half of that, which C bears 
to them. B e ee that the rela- 
tion of E to A and B is f (or half of the half), of F 3: and ſo on. 80 that 
the relation, which deſcendents in a direct line have by blood to their grand pa- 
rents, decreaſing thus in geometrical proportion e the relation between them of 


| collateral lines, een 


ee e e f. 
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If chen we ſuppoſe this af#8/ov or ſympathy, when it is permitted to act re- 
gularly and according to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt orabate it, to ope- 
rate with a ſtrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of relation, 
computed ag above, we may perhaps nearly diſcern the degrees of that obliga · 

tion, which perſons related lie under, to aſſiſt each other, from this motive. 
But there are many circumſtances and incidents in life capable of affecting this 
obligation, and altering the degrees ot it. A man muſt weigh the wants of 
himſelf and his own family againſt thoſe of his relations: he mult conſider their, 
ſex, their age, their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good 
offices, how. they will take them, what uſe they will make of them, and the 
like. He, who deſigns to act agrecably to truth, may find many ſuch things 
demanding his regard; ſome juſtly moving him to compaſſion, others holding 
back his hand. But however this may in general be taken as evident, that next 
after our parents and own offspring * nature directs us to be helpful, in the 5j 
place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to other relations according to their re- 
ſpective diſtances in the genealogy of the family, preferably to all foreigners b. 
And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in their wants ſhould be 
but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection towards them, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to ſerve them, as far as we honeſtiy and prudently can, and whenever the 
proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf, This naturs and truth require. 


Sect. IX. Truths belonging to a Private = 
| a 7 92 Mecking (Arete a bimſef. 


R Ea (or may know) beſt, Gn e 
ſonal circumſtances are, and conſequently what powers he bas of ating, and 
governing himſelf. Becauſe he only of all mankind has the internal knowledge 
of himſelf, and what he is; and has the only opportunity by refexion and * 
periments of himſelf to find, what his own abilirics, pathons, Ge. se d. 


r . any mere thas = mew 
and his ſelf. Otherwiſe confiderd diſtinetiy, the one of them ought always to be the frff care of 
the other. b M eiu ry rer reif trite. Hef. „Ter many I'acknowlodge 
there are, who ſeem” to be without reflexion, and almoſt thought. Tis 405 . rn r 
| PTE EIS GER | Wor” ern M 8 

; N II. * 


a a 204} Galt ee Sai! en things at” 

r. That there are /owe things common to him not only with ſenſitive animals 
and vegetable, but alſo with inanimate matter. as, that his body is ſubject to 
the general law of gravitation; that its parts are capable of being ſeparated or 
diſlocated; and that chereſprs be Kan danger from falls, and all impreſſions of 
violence. 

e e dg tlic hit wh A and only nf. 
malte as, that he comes from a ſeed ſuch the original animalculum may be taken 
to be); grows, and is preſerved by proper matter, taken in and diſtributed 
through a ſet of veſſels; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, dies; is ſubject to 
diſeaſes, may be hurt, or killed; and therefore wants, a they'Jo, ee, 
ment, 2 proper habitation, protection from injuries, and the lie 

3. That he has other properties common only to bim and the ſemſitive tribe: a8, 
that he receives. by his ſenſes the notice of many external objects, and things; 

perceives many affections of his body; finds pleaſure from ſome, and pain from 
* and has certain powers of moving himſelf, and acting: that is, he is 
not only obnoxious to hurts, diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alſo ſeelt 
them; is not only capable of nouriſhment, and many other proviſions made 
for him, bur alſo injoys them; and, beſide, Sb n ren We vine vo er. 
ther his injoyments, or his ſufferings. -— 

4. That befide theſe he has other faculties, which J 
be either in the inert maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the ſenſitive 
kind, at leaft in any conſiderable degree; by the help of which he inveſtigates 
truth, or probability, and judges, whether things are agrecable to them, or not, 
after the manner ſet down in ſect. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale ©. 

5. That ho is conſcious of a liberty in himſelf to act or not to act; and that 
therefore he is ſuch a being 2s is deſcribed ſect. I. prop. I. ae RO 
may be morally good or evil. Further, : 
= * That there are in him many inclinations and ee frm whence Ber: 
ſuch affections, as deſire, hope, joy, habe us e, pity, anger, &%. all 
which prompt bim to act this or that way. 5 

7. That be is ſenkble ef ee in the ulc-of Ul 


faculties, and powers of action, upon many occaſions : as alſo, that his paſſions. 


ad 33: rravre noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ſoldum eſſe ditum, verùm etiam ut be- 
ns ners norimus. Cic. ad Qu. fr. d Non ſentire mala ſua non eſt hominis: & non ferre non 
efe viri. Sen. who condeſcends bere to be ſomething like other men. As alſo when he Gays, Alia 
bent, que ſapientem feriunt, etiamſi non pervertunt ; ut dolor capitis, c. Hee non nego [entire ſapi | 
entem, Kc. © ui ſe ite mri, aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, Rec. Cic, | 


— belonging to 4 Private Man, &c. (69 


- are many times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, et, 
In other words, that he is in many reſpects fallible, and infirm. b, F lf. 


Laſtly, that he deſires u be happy: as = crery ling mal, which ders 
what, is meant by that word. lk 


II. / be doth find 1huſe things to beſo, rl. will aft as be 1 whit 
15 agreeably to truth and fact) be muſt do ſuch things as en k. 
1. He muſt ſubjeft bis ſenſual inclinations, bis bodily paſſions, and the motions of alt. 

his members © to reaſon, and try every thing by it. For in the climax ſet down be 
cannot but obſerve, that as the principle of vegetation is ſomething above the iner 
tia of mere matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that again; ſo r24/on muſt be ſome-- 
thing above all theſe a: or, that his uppermoſt faculty is reaſon *. And from hence 
it follows, that he is one of thoſe beings mentiond ſect III. prop. XI. and that. 
. beenden - en a dn vi ud pate r vb H wet 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experiment, if he pleaſes: Becauſe he 
cannot (at leaſt. without great violence to his nature} do any thing, if he has a. 
greater reaſon againſt the doing of it than for it. When men do err againſt 
reaſon, it is either becauſe they do not ene eee advert, aud ue their- 
welten or wer enough; or becauſe their faculties aredefective. ; 

And further, by ſect. III. prop. X. to endeavour to act according to right rea- 
ſon, and to endeavour to act according to truth are in effect the ſame 
We cannot do the one, but we muſt do the other. We cannot act according 
to truth, or ſo as not to deny any truth, and that is we cannot act rigbi, unleſs 
we endeavour to act according to right reaſon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to ſubject one's ſenſitius inclinations and paſſions to reaſon is to- 
K net. 


. . e van ue (n Jewiſh lagusge) NDYVA MAT, o Sos Zo 
Spams To arapagrile, Chryſ. e The author of S. Hhared, reckons eight, the right uſe of 
which comprehends all practical religion: the heart, the eye, the mouth, noſe, car, hand, foot, and. 
Tan a. margins min ge gp roger Dn ern Seo! ome _ © Cas. 

ria ſans hac, Mer vivere, intelligere: & lapic oft, & pecus wivit, nec tamen lapidem 3 
pecus intelligere : qui autem intelligit, eum & eſſe & vivere certiſſimum. eff. IN 
excellentins judicare, cui omuia tria infunt, quam id cui duo vel m deſit. S. Aug. Thus reafon.. 
{ts man above the other viſible orders of beings, &c. Trad. off dawing omninms GO regu. 
reti. Hae ut imperet An parti mind, que ebedire deber, id videndum oft vire. Ge. on * 
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his nature: and that is to deſert wankind - and to devy Hit ſelf to be whit be 
knows himſelf by experience and in his own conſcience upon examination to be, 
and what he would be very angry if any body ſhould fay he was not. 
If, a beaft could be ſuppoſed to give up his /enſt and activity; neglect the 
| eilt of l p02 and thoſe appetites by which he (according to his nature is to be 
| refuſing to uſe the powers, with which he is inducd in order to get 
5 be. Sehe preſerve his life, he ſtill in ſome place, and expect to grow, and be 
fed like a plant; this would be much the ſame caſe, only not ſo bad, as when a 
man cancels his reaſon, and as it were-ſtrives to metamorphize himſelf into a 
brute. Ang yet this he does, who purſues only ſenſual objects, and leaves him-. 
ſelf ro the impulſes of appetite and paſſion. For as in that caſe the brateneglects. 
the law of bis nature, and affects that of the order below him: ſo doth the wan 
diſobey che law of his nature, and put himſelf under that of the lower mm, 
to whom he thus makes a defection b. | 
I inis be ſo, low wrerchedly do they violate the order of nature, and ia 
truth, who not only reje& the conduct of reaſon to follow ſenſe and 
but even make it /ab/ervient to them © 3. who uſe it only in finding out means to 
effect their wicked ends 4, but never apply it to the conſideration of thoſe ends, 
or the nature 1 whether they are juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong ? This 
is not only to deviate from the path of nature, but to invert. it, and to become 
ſomething more than brutiſh ; brates with rea ſon, which muſt be the moſt enormous 
and worſt of all brutes. When the rute is governed by ſenſe and bodily appetites, 
he obſerves bis proper rule; when a man is governed after that manner in defiance 
of reaſon, he vie/ates his; but when he makes his rational powers to ſerve the bru- 
tiſh part, to aſſiſt and promote it, he heightens and increaſes the brutality, inlarges 
its field, makesitto act with greater force and effect ©, and becomes a monfeer. 
His duty then, who is conſcious to himſelfof be truth of thoſe things recounted 
under t the foregoing propoſi tion, is to examine N. thing n and to ſee ; 


* Abjette homine in ſrtvefire animal tranſire. "Ev md Ar Tun xe ; Ta 1 — 
g & f T6 75 5, Segen recen. Arr. Pertinet ad omnem officii queftionem ſemper in prompts ba. 
bere, quantum naturs hominis pecudibus reliquiſque: belluis antectdat. Cie. dns v r 
e See, carte, Chryſ, © A thing too often done. Due enim libido, qua avaritia, 
quod facinus aut ſuſcipitaar ni conſilio capto, aut ſme — ratione ptrficitur : Cotta ap. Ge. Some 
thing like him. who in Chryoftom's words, 2/g F ue xaraJvu 70 4 © © This makes 
Cotte fay, Satins fuit nullam omnino nobis à diis immortalibus datam eſſe rationem, quam tanta cum 
pernicie datam : with other bitter things. Tho an anſwer to this may be given in the words 
which follow afterward: A deo tantum rationem habemus, ſi modo habemus: bonam autem rationem, 
2 & nobis. gl " 
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mmm 
that all his offeFions, concupiſcible and iraſcible, be directed comes duck ob- 
jedi, and in ſuch meaſure, time, and place, 1s that allows. Every word * andac- 
tion, every motion and ſtep in life ſhould be el Wen ame, 
the foundation and indeed the ſum of all virtue Hum 
23. He muſs take cars not to bring upon himſelf © want, diſeaſes, trouble 3 but, 
en the contrary, endeavour to prevent them, and to provide for his own comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, as far: as; be tan without contratifting any truth d (that is, without 
denying matters ef fact, and ſuch propoſitions, as have been already or will in 
the ſequel here be ſhewn to be true, concerning God, property, the ſuperiority 
of reaſon, &c.) To explain this limination: if a man ſhould- conſider himielf 
as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, diſeaſes, and the ref; then, to ſup- 
ply his wants, take what is his neighbout's property; and at laſt, in vindica- 
tion of himſelf, ſay, I act according to what I am, a being obnoxious: to 
«G hunger, Cc. and to act otherwiſe would be incompliance with truth; this 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify him. The grand rule requires, that what he 
does, ſhould interfere with no truth but what he does interferes with ſeveral. 


Fer by taking that, which. by the ſappoliton). OO TR 


F » This certainly excludes all that talk, which familirizes yice, takes off thoſe, reftrants which 
men have from nature or a modeſt education, and is ſo utterly deſtructive of virtue, that Ariſtotle 
baniſhes it out of the commonwealth. o aαν⁰ On '# . Samy A * M T n 
Sine Nici e lννaνν. Grits F a v red cd. d True. manly, 
reaſon: which. is a very different thing from that ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, which carries things too 
far. As v. g. when the Jews not contented to condemn 7523 119. or 71871 M22), and every 
W ee een ren 
„ ˙ E ˙ Ewa PLS ID tym, There are other 

_ ings of this kind to be ſeen, many of them, among thoſe, which R. El. de Vidas has collectel: 
that particularly, M 72025 h rebw PAY IMA Py D. What Alis reports of Anaxa- 
gera- and others, belongs to this place; that rhey never laughed : with many other unneceſſary a- 
Nterities, which might be added. | N. . 4b. 4 16- 
r [rar cart; e d g - wins A deb as 4 T a cg Shea # ligne Ai 
They, who treated the body and things pertaining to it as merely 4g, 

ultra and ve © , . 
»yere to itſelf (2 [oper] Hf rei vi 3421): they, I ay, might injoy their own philo- 
fophy ; but they would ſcarce gain many proſelytes now a days, or ever perſuade people, | that the 
pains they feel are not theirs, or any thing to them. Nor indeed do I much credit many ftories that 
are told of ſome old philoſophers : as that of Aua xarebur, when he was put te n moſt cruet death 
by Nicocreon ; I QporiraTes n ringe, ery egg Arbor Rees * v. e 
. r. a and others. ht, Rk 
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thoſe truibs in ſect. VI, VII. veſpecting property: hen by not taking what is 
his neighbour's, he would contradict no truth, he would not deny dimſelf to be 
obnoxious to hunger, Ge. There are other ways of furniſhing! hümſelf with 
conveniences, or at leaſt neceſſaries, which are conſiſtent with 'property and all 
truth and he can only be ſaid to deny himſelf to be what be i5 by omitiing to 
provide againſt his wants, when he omits to provide againſt te 
"thoſe ways; and then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 28. Anf. to Obj. 3) 
Zo again, when a man does any thing to avoid bet Ang oi gene 
trary to the expreſs dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of forementiond truths, he 
* afts us a /enfeivebeing only, not as being what he really it, ſenfitivo-rationalis. 
But when there is no good argument ag4i»/} his doing of any thing, that may 
-gain him protection from evil, or a better condition of life,” he may then look 
upon himſclf any as a being, who needs that which is to he obtaind by doing 
it: bee ae A. W i not do it, . eee py hers cd ding 1 
i ;\Garatinly Ta RIAL withour rranſzreſſngehelimits proſeribeconſulc his 
own fafery, ſupport, and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; and eſpecially 
when he takes a counter courſe, and expoſes himſelf *, he forgets many of the 
J Foregoing fraths, and treats himſelf as zot being what e is. This is true with 
| reſpect to futurity, as well as the preſent time : and indeed by how much future 
time is more than the preſem, by ſo much the more perhaps ought that to be 
regarded. At leaſt injoyments ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, 
Thar no one ſhould preclude, or ſpoil more, to come. 
It may eaſily be underſtood here, chat rho/e- ne 
to prevent, he muſt endeavout to bear patiently, and decentih, i. e. as ſuch; and 
moreover, ſuch as are made by this means lighter d for when they cannot be to- 
tally prevented, as much of the effe# muſt be prevented, or taken off, as can 
be. And in order to this eee * 
the Jaft, great one.. %% A Herd <2£ 'T 
73. 2 c 
timations, which many times be not only may, but ought to hear ten to. W hat is ſaid be- 
fore of the ſubjection of paſſions and apperites to reaſon mult always be rememberd. 
They are not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, trad | 
© Ne offcramas nes pericais fas cauſa: quo nibil pore oſs Slting,——Iu eng, 


werſam optare dementis ef. Cic. e ee nefas. Hor. 
Aare de was à great man's definition of philoſophy. 


not 
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not be unſeiſonable or immoderate. Being bor rogulared;/ fer to a tis biaſs and 
freed from all eruptions and violence, they become ſuch as are here intended ; gentle 
ferments working in our: breaſts, without which we ſhould ſertle in inactivity © 
and what I think may be taken for juſt moti ves and good arguments to act upon. 
For if a man finds, that he has uus only a ſuperior faculty of reaſon, but alſo an 
inferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenſions and ayers 
ions, theſe cannot be denied to be any more than that; tho they muſt be taken in 
deed for what they really are, and not more. When they are checked by reaſon 
and truth, or there lies a reaſon againſt them ſas there always will, when they are 
not within the foreſaid reſtrictions), they mult be taken as clogd with this circum- 
ſtance, as things overruled and diſabled but when they are under no prohibition 
from the ſuperior powers and truth, then they are to be conſiderd as unfetterdand 
free, and become governing principles. For (as it has been obſerved upon a par- 
ticular occaſion before p. 165.) when there is no reaſon againſt the complying 
with our ſenſes, there is always one for it by prop. XIV: ſect. III. the inclinati- 
on itſelf; heing precluded by nothing above it, is in this caſe #ppermop, and in 
courſe takes the commanding poſt: reer a man eee Nerve he 
is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this ſection. 

- The/prings of all human actions are in 6a, Aber u Genſe of h e 
of ſome pleaſure or profit to be obtaind, ſome evil or danger to be avoided; that 
is, cither the reaſonableneſs of what is done, or the manner, in which ſomething 
doth or is like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded 
either in reaſon, or paſſion and inclination. (I need not add they may be in both.) 
This being ſo, what ſhould hinder, when: engen does nene nan ee | 
inferior ſprings ſhould retain their nature, and act. 

Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when. they: obſerve enn eee er 
reaſon, and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to 
be as it were aſſeſſors to it upon the throne, are of admirable aſe in life, and tend ma- 
#y tines to noble ends. This is applicable to the iraſciole, as well as the concu- 
piſcibleaffections and the whole animal ſyſtem. Love of that which is amiable, 
. » 5mm. 


nes ee irt 10 or? WhentheStoics by, eee 
| relieve one, who wants his help, without pitying him; I own indeed he may, but I very muckdoube 
whether be would. If he had not ſome compaſſion, and in ſome meaſure felt the ails or wants of the 
other, I ſcarce know how he ſhould come to take him for an object of hig charitx. 0 is 
d Ne, 33 us If geo e, tri e bs Oh, Core, © . ee Arift. To be angry under 
theſe conditions is a different thing from rage, and thoſe tranſports which perhaps ſcarce comply with 
any one of them: ſuch as that of Alexander, % YL TI IN oie 
9 Arr. | 2 Fn 
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ſubſiſt. By which it appears, that the Author of nature has placed-theſe cong- . 


tus, cheſe tendencies, and reluctancies in us, to diſpoſe us for action, when 
there are no arguments of a higber nature to move us. 80 far are they, rightly 
mange, from being mere infirmities. And certainly the philoſopher, who pre- 
tends to 1 maims mh and nee enn or 1 
tom whit «, 
Aena eee e ee dat, 
become exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exat# diſcipline, that by way of 
prevention or caution it is adviſable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede 
mare from the worſe extreme 4.. This very propoſition itſelf, which, when reaſon 
is abſent, places ſenſe and inclination in the chair, obliges not to permit the reins 
to our paſſions, or give them their full carreer; becauſe if we do, they may (and 
will) carry us into fuch exceſs, ſuch dangers and miſchiefs, as may ſadly affect the 
ſenſitive part of us: that part itſelf, which now governs. | They ought to be 
watched, and well examind ; if reaſon is on their fide, or ſtands neuter, they are 
to be heard (this is all, that I ſay): in other caſes we mult be deaf to their appli- 
cations, ſtrongly guard againſt their cmotions, try . 
ling againſt the ſovereign faculty. 
I cannot forbear to add, tho 1 fear Iſhall crate awe that from 
what is aid here and juſt before, not only the liberty men take in 
what they like beſt, among preſent injoyments, meats, drinks, Ec. ſo far as they 
are innocent; but all thoſe prudential and /awful methods, by which they endea- 
vour to ſecure to themſelves a comfortable and a OY r 
and that obi. D XIII. in ſect. I. een 


regeln according to/Tulh, Civil e, quy apes improbes lim. > edit 
ri Ta .ind fav Tar Ta Kane; due Adi, clan voor, Se, 2——— 
bus & © M geen, © xan To N puns eurxgon, A. Ariſt. When one called Xenophanes coward, 
becauſe he would not play at dice with him, - er ade Made Tom mges Os d Ar 
Naar. A wiſe man is not d, but Ehe. Arif. ap.  Diog. L. =. "CS 
roxe2iuares T pirs danxopt F Ae; iar .——7 5 4 Kg, To An ici aH To oi ar 
re. Arif In the fame chapter he gives two other excellent rules, which I cannot but ſet down 
here. Lan Of ee & @vrol A ˙ 0 icy; Giri br 
Bar pawpina F Frame gd dre reid props err | 
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en eee ee RE, to 
trent that appetite according to what it is, is to deny it: but if it is not, to uſe 
it as it is, is to conſider it as an appetite clear of all objections, and this muſt be 
to comply with it. The humoring of ſurb appetites, as lie not under the inter- 
dict of truth and reaſon, ſeems to be the very means, by which the Author of 
nature intended to ſocton the journey of liſe: and a man may upon the road 

well muffle himſelf up againſt ſun-ſhine'and blue sky, and expoſe himſelf bare 
to rains and ſtorms and cold, as debar himſelf of the innocent delights of his na. 

ture for aſſteted melancholy, want, and pain. Vet, ö 

4. He mult u/e what means be cas to ture bis own duftet, or at leafs to prevent 
the effets of them z learn to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper diſtance ; 
even mortify,” where mortification is neceſſary b; and always carry about bim the 
ſenſe of bit being but a man. He who doth not do this, doth not conform 
himſelf to the ſeventh particular under the preceding prop. doth not own that 
to be true, which he is ſuppoſed to have found trus in himſelf ); denies a de- 
fett to be what it is, eee ee eee 
ed; and is guilty of an omiſſton, that will fall under ſect. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention ſome precautions, ian e kinds and dee of tier 
tification or ſelf. denial, which men will commonly find to be neceſſary. But 1 
ſhall not preſcribe; un- RR or wel phos ee 
diſeaſes, to ſelect for themſelves the proper remedies. + 

I ſhall only take notice, that ſince the ſelf-denial here recommended can only 
reſpect things in themſelves /awful and not unreaſonable, and in favor of ſuch 
our bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and directions, 
it looks as if this advice to deny ones ſelf or inclinations inferred a contradiction. 
But this knot will be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in 
order to better our natures, or prevent crimes, tho to follow thoſe inclinations 
might otherwiſe be right; yet in tbeſe circumſtantes and under this view there a- 
riſes a good reaſon againſt it, and they, according er ererrr er muſt 
eee way: which wallthat is imended ©. 


| 8 A ples 3 bee peue 5 Lowe, FRO ten tat Gas e Max. 
To appoint things, as the Fewiſh Doctors have done, to be "TW d, or PS pe wg 
Tvayn m TIRN, would be right, if they were judiciouſly choſen, and not fo very particular and 
rrifliog. Some of their cautions are certainly juſt: as that N π]ꝰ]ͤ UR-MWS2I Im Doron 
en vp in . Paſſin. o What ſhould a man do to live ? way vm. As. No 
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be laſt clauſe of the propoſition takes in a; great com- It will oblige men, 
if they do bur chink well what «be; are, -and-conſequently-what otbers of the ſame 
Humble, and rather diffident of themſclyes;, not to cenſure the failings of other 
tp0 hardly, not to be over. ſevere in puniſhing or exacting juſtice %,-and'parti». 
2 cularly not to be revengefulz but candid, placable, manſuete: and ſo forth. . | 
+ Sul ought 10.examine Fer own aFions and conduct, and where be finds be bat 
tren/ereſſes *, to repent, That is, if the tranſꝑreſſion be againſt his neighbour, 
and the nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at leaſt as far as he can: 2 
other caſes, when that which is done cannot be recalled; or repaird, or termi- 
nates in de only, to live however under a ſenſe of his fault, and to prove 
by ſuch acts as are proper, chat he deſires forgivene/3, and heartily wiſhes it un- 
done; which is as it were an eſſay towards the unden; of it a, and all that now 
can be*; and laſtly, to uſe all poſſible care not toitelapſe. All this is involved 
in the idea of a fault, or action that is wrong, as it preſents itielf to a rational 
mind. For ſuch a mind cannot approve what is unreaſonable, and repugnant 
to truth; that is, What is wrong, ora fault: nay more, it cannot hut diſapprove - | 
it, deteſt it. No re/40nal animal therefore can act according to truth, the true 
nature of himſelf and the idea of a crime, if he doth not endeavour not to 
Ccommir.it;z, and, hen it is commited, to repair it, if he can, or at leaſtſhew 
himſelf to be peaitent f. SO on TE EONS 98 gue ig Wii! 4 * | 83454 A N 
It when a man is ciminal, he doth not behave himſelf as ſuch; or, which is 
the ſame, behaves himſelf as being not ſucb, he oppoſes truth confidently. . 
And further, to act agrecably to what he is ſuppoſed to find himſelf 10 be, 
is to act as one who is in danger of relaging : which is to be upon his guard 
for the future. - ts Sat r * i 3 oa et | * 1 
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6. He muſt labur to improve bis rational faculties by ſuch means, a are (fairly). 
pratticable by him, and confifient with his circumflances. If it be a diſadvantage to 
be obnoxious to errer, and act in the dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch 
truths as may prevent this: if ſo, it is a greater advantage to know, or be capa ; 

ble of knowing, wore ſuch truths8: and then again, not to endeavour to improve 


* 1 0 D385 e von (which worde 1 underſland in the ſenſe, that Raſhi 
ſeems to put upon them, Gen. xliv. 10.) ' > Nj raise; v tie; 7 per Ne d dri 
Lav. cars, — < u Þ tyits f n h e ie,; + , ty bees; 
tdaqnas 5 pe cohexy: Ph Fad, | © Dem penites pectaſſe, pen? eff inyorers. Sen- Even 
r IMPe TANNER. s. Hhfd. | © Exudipica;; Ynbynoe 
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thoſe faculties, by which beg rutbs are upprehended, i556 fin them our, as 
being not What they are 7655 1 AH 
And moreover, eee 
2 that is, we advance our natures), and become more attentive te rufi. 
onal injoyments, er e n een 
n e ee Idee kioptopitigy cf micids'wre the inftration of able 
men, reading, obſervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportuni- 
ties, or capatuty for theſe, or but in fome low degree; and no man is obliged be- 
yond his abilities, and eee ere; AN f e e eee 
„ ee by ſuch mam, &. lt 

' Beſide health, eee — 
to the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part camot 
dwell eaſy, all purſuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improve- 
ments (Commonly) imperfect . And ſo rraſon itſelf (which cannot betray itꝰ 
own' intereſt). muſt; for its own ſake concurr in ſeeking and promoting that, 
which tends to the preſervation and happineſs of the whole. But the doing of 
this ingroſſes time and induſtry; and before that which is fought can be obtaind 
(if it is ever obtaind), probably the »/e of ir is loſt: ee eee 
the profeſſion of ſome part of learning. 4:1. 26609 £71208 * 8 9 

And as to them e eee eee ee ine bei alc: 
imployment brings them into a ſtricter acquaintance with lettera, after all their 
endeayours (ſuch is the great variety of human circumſtances in uber reſpect) 
they muſt be contented with ſeveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some 
are bleſt with clean and ſtrong conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helpa, 
ſuc incouragements, uſeful acquaintance, and freedom from diſturbance: 
whilſt others, under an ill ſtate of body, or other diſadvantages, an forevgto 
be their o guides, and make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithſtanding all this, every man may is /ome degree. or ather en 
to cultivate his nature, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful truchs. . And not-todo this. 
is (again) to caſt off rea/on- (Which never . ae 8 
uh en inco the betin life . _— 5 eyes 


„ee Var who Scl vc 
ve deut. Aft. Ariflotle being asked. 'what be gor by philoſophy, anforerd, To Sed. 
ret cdi d r A * Wd” Pres PIC #iZeu; And another time, bow the bernd diferd from - 
the unlearned, mahnen r orc, ht + 
ran dene nabend. D. Laert. Are Þ, ge, T2 nn ebe Are 
ture; ven n N adcHral Nd N daes, rA. Aviſt. d Nam fuit quoddans tem, 
cum in agris homines paſſim beſtiarum modo vagabantur, ee. Cic. * 
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a 8 attend to in fruſtion; e dane Sheena nlp 6s 
_ conſequence. Not to do this is to deny, that his facultien ars limited and defee- 
Vue, or that; he is fallible (which is com to that, which be is 
ee ann that da n polls far-atiother is dase nba ho 
"tot hy f THC gan TITLE ne 
8 . re 
ments are, the more doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon ſome occaſions 
to be informed. In how many countrey affairs muſt the ſeboler tale the ruffic 
for his maſter? In how many other men of buſineſs, r. And 
In the other fide, in reſpect of how airy things does the generality een 
Want to be taught by them, ho are laanned and boneft? | 
eee ee eee ene ee e eee eee 
well as of other things: and where men have not theſe of their booed, dra 
they ſhould thankfully-reveive what may beimporced from other quarters. " 
I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and h, to follow de ten 
| of evacher > (this other boingifellible $00) as well as: ich unten bee dis.” 
| ſelf a good reaſon ſo to do, Which many times happens; but by the aſſiſtance of 
another, and hearing what he has to ſay, to ind ant mre certainly on which 
de rea/an, truth; and bappine/s — AO Aebeengs ere 
| thug it is ndocch a mak wn m at laſt, which governs. | 
He, who is governed by what anoiber ſays (or does) ee enn 
it and making che reaſon of it his own, is not governed by his own reaſon, and 
that ia, by un raab that: be bas. * To fay one is led 1 N 
wong pe-) ges itmmediuely the idea of A brute 4. cke | 4 
1 The edc eee e mg | 
""* medica ſanatus, ex ma ximu: 19 
N their e eee In . . 
ee idee might adh be zin. Not only we. | Th; fo Hart Was uſell in the 
fame fear by the Greeks, 4 mil mogi pr ſtand of, quam v. e- vt ſequamur 
rr may perhaps be 
expected in this place concerning vogue and faſhion, which ſeem to be public dec of ſome 
general opinion ; ſhewing how far they ought to ſway. with us. I think, % ſar as to keep us 
from being contemned, derided, on marked, where that may lawfully and conveniently be done; 
cat ch fig tr Bat further a wiſe man will ſcarce mind them. 0 
is a good ſentence in Dame yhilus, New W W 
. Tbs | 
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- Laſtly, He muſt labor to tlear bis mind of thoſe preoceupations and incumbrances 
which hang about it, and binder bim from reaſoning freely, and judging Impartialſy. 
We ſet out in life from ſuch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under 
ſuch remains of ſuperſtition and ignorante, ſuch influences of company and 
faſhion, ſuch inficuations of pleaſtre; £92. that it is no wonder, if men get ha- 
bits of thinking only in one 4047 ; that theſe habirs in time grow confirmed 
 obſtinare ; and ſo their minds come to be overcaſt with thick prejazices, ſcatce 
penettable by any ray of truth or light of reaſon, He therefore, who would 
uſe his rational faculties, muſt in the firſt place diſentangle chem, and render 
them fir to be uſed? und he, who doth not do this, doth heteby declare, that 
he doth not tend to uſe them; that is, he proclaims himſelf irrarional, | con- 
uu to truth, if ſuppoſition the fourth be us. 

The ſum of all is this: it is the duty of every man, if that word expreſſes ſuch a 2 
being as is before deſcribed, to behave himſelf in all reſpects (which I cannot 
pretend to enumerate) as far ade i able e to reaſon. eee 
ir will follow, further, that, 


IV. Hae © obliged 14 1 4 5 eee. 
miſe; and truth bh is to live after that manner. For from the contents of the 
foregoing ſeftions-it'is apparemt, that one cannot practice reaſon (or act accor- 
ding to truth} without behaving himſelf roverently and dutifully toward that 
Almighty being; on whom he depends; nor without j#fice and a tender regard 
to the properties of other men: that is, unleſs his injoyments be free from im- 
piety; virtuous and harmlefs.' And as to thoſe virtues, which reſpect a nan 
ſelf, the ſame ching will be as apparent, when I have told what I mean by 
 ſomeof the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but chooſing kalle ting; i ape 
been duly weighd) and uſing, che moſt reaſonable means to obtain ſome end, bar 
is reaſonable. - This is therefore directiy the exerciſe of reaſon. - 

"Temperance permits us to take meat amd drink not only as phyſic for hunger and 
thirſt,but alſo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againſt the cvilsof life,or even ſome 
times, reaſon not refuſing that liberty, merely as matter of pleaſure. It only con- 
Wu quantities . anne 


re 1 — rolls" vatie; Sim: 
v l offs dicebat-Sotrares veritatem G&ꝰ virtue. Id. Viz. That à man cannot practiſe rea- 
ſon without practiſing them. 414 ue, vd desge my dre. That fing 
rp wo Plato, with whom he had ſupped the night before inthe Academy, ſhould be renem- 


berd. Ted bo ht The roman ifi. Ap. Athen, —_ 


ps aging eee | 
made only to cat and drink here b; that is, ſuch as ſpeak us to be what u- .. 
| : . Chaſtity does not pretend to extinguiſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part 
of our nature: it only bids us not to indulge them againſt, reaſon and truth + 3 
not not give up the man to humor the brute d; not hurt otbers, to pleaſe our ſelves 3 
| to, divert our inclinations by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt amuſement, till we can 
gratify them lawfulh, . conveniently, regularl e; and even then to participate of 

' 1 4 775 of loye re as 9 8 ane dr 1 | 
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ſeen N in Nr calendar of his expences 3 s apprebinſive of the world, 
and accidents, and new occalions, that may ariſe, rho they are not id in be- 
ing e; and therefore endeavours wiſcly ro lay in as much, as miy give him ſome 
Kind ef ſecurity againſt future wants and caſualties, without which ne 
no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, or circumſcribed within the preſent mi- 
nute, can be very eaſy b. To this end it not only cuts off all profufon and v. 
travagance, but even deducts ſomething, from that, which according to the 
preſent appearance might be afforded ; and chooſes, rather that he ſhould live 
upon half allowance now, than be expOſed (or ;expoſe any body elſe) to the 
danger of ſtarying hereafter *, when full meals and former plenty ſhall make 
poverty and faſting more inſupportable, But ſtill it forbids no inſtance of gene- 
/ilyy or even magnificence, which is agreeable to the man's ſtation and circum- 
Pres Py (which eee ee eee Ann 63. 
88 \ 6442 583 jd 


. Corps onuſtum Heſternis vitiis animum que: pregravar und, &. Hor. l 
it ſolo vivendi cauſe palato f. Jav. Sic prandete commilitones tanquain ION oi 1 
ab. Val A.) mr be tum u ann enen how near his death may be. 


© Ti , -,; R T xv Ar,. d Venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum 
N ln which words are comprehended reh (T3 „ 7%; n bre eTocs ha 
x6). f Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom. ſce Diog. L. Sext. Emp. & al.), and indeed. 


03 a i nl are aid to have done: | quibus in propatulo coire cum "coljugibus mis fuit. 
Lactant. Of whom therefore Cicero ſays with good reaſon,”  Cynicorutn ratid [al. atio] toty oft eji- 
cienda. Eſt enim inimics- verecundie, ſine qua nibil radum ofe poteſt, nibil honeſtumn; Nn Nun In 
Nya IU. S. Hhas. That in Herodot us, "Apa h. o Ivoire conmdveras e or 
. ought not to be true. Vrrecundiã naturali habent proviſum lupanaria ipſa ſteretum. Aug. 
ld e drin fre aPogirs. Ph. . — — 2 
Se vd i- H . 8 h. Stab. i Non intelligent bomines quan 
magnum wetigal ſit parſimonis · Cie. Al thee; mb te e e ages lea: 
ug, as in Athen. * IE liberalitate atamur. que. profit amicis, noceat nemini. 
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notion ot them muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood : and therefore I 
ſhall only give this general advice. That you may take the truer proſpect of 
any act, place your ſelf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it in time), and 
ſuppoſe it already done, and then ſee how it looks; always remembring, that a 
long repentance is a diſproportionate price for a ſbort injoyment. Or, fancy it done 
by ſone' other man, and then view it in that /peculum : we are commonly ſhar- 
per-ſighred in diſcerning the faults of others, than of our ſelves . And further, 
as to thoſe virtues, which are ſaid to conſiſt in the mean, it may be ſometimes 
 fafer to incline a little more to one of the extremes, than to the other: as, rather 
to ſtingineſs, than prodigality z rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill 
nature, than to dangerous complaiſance, or calineſs in reſpect of vice, and ſuch 
things as may be hurtful; and fo on®. 

Since then to live virmuouſly is to practiſe res/on and act contformably to trarb, he, 
who lives ſo, muſt be ultimately happy, by ſect. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reaſon, but even the deſire of happineſs (a motive, that can 
not but work ſtrongly upon all who think) will oblige a man to live ſo. 

It may be collected even from experience, that the virtuous life compared with 
the contrary, if one looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the bappier life e; or, 
that the virtuous pleaſures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer d. 
Who ſees not, that the vitious life is full of dangers and ſolicitudes, and uſually ends 
ils mmm. or at leaſt in a nnn. 
tent ©? | 

Lam not of opinion, that virzue can make a man happy upon rack real 
lent ſit of the ſtone, or the like t; or that virtueand pradence can always exempt 


HiFi WARE mend a trait forrune, or rectify an ill conſtiru> 


FTE ur þ quid dedeceas is aliis, vi- 
genns C ipſi. Fic enins neſcio quo modo, ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam in nobifmet ig, i quid 
delinquitur. Cic. d "Oler, cs de agerbu rig dvr ; pou Wore ye, walk ere wr 
aa Plat. | e Even Epicurns himſelf Axe ue! A e vw 
apr Ei and als rw e Tas dr Is a. Diog. L. 4 Iſocrates gives one reaſon 
for this, where he compares vitious pleaſures with virtue. Ed pp r ie, de dd 
per brad 5 7 Tas Ares Tas vas ive | © Whereas virtue is ede ars s 
Bias ap, S. Baſ. For who can bear ſuch rants as that, Epicurns air, ſapientem, {6 in Pha- 
laridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Dulce oft, & ad me nihil pertinet t Sen. Tully reports the 
Game. It is i the power of very few to act like him, qui dum varices exſecandas praberet, 
legere librum perſeveravit : r 
9 Agree. on. 
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tion v amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, fo many infirmities as attend life; be 
cannot but be ſometimes affected. eder and ſay again, chat the natu 
mul und uſual effect of virtue is happineſs ; and if a virtuous man ſhould in 
ſome reſpects be unhappy, yet ſtill his virtue will make him leſs unbuppy: for at 
leaſt he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaſt oonſcious of no evil. And which 
kind of life I pray ought one to prefer: that, which naturally tendsto\bappineſs, 
tho it may be diſturbed; or that, which naturally tends to unhappineſs ? In brief, 
virtue will make a man bere, in any given circumſtances, as happy as a man 
can be in thoſe circumſtances: or however it will make him happy berrafrer in 
| Home other ſtate: for wlrimately, all taken together, happy he muſt be. © | 
Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues I have not ſo much as once 
named one of the cardinal, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to: 
I mean fortitude. That that, by which ſo many heroes have triumphed over 
enemies, cven the greateſt, death itſelf; that, which diſtinguiſhes nations, 
miſes empires, has been the grand theme of almoſt all wits, attracts all eyes, 
opens all mouths, and aſſumes een een, of excellences Iu 
this ſhould be forgot! . 
& A atone for this cotton Lwill make 3 
account. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, activity, plen- 
ty of ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers reſulting from theſe), this is conſtitu- 
tion and the gift- of God *, not any virtue in us: becauſe if it be our virtue, it 
conſiſt in ſomething, which we produce, or do our ſelves b. The caſe is 
he ſame with that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or 
ſtrong.walls, which may indeed be great advantages, but were never called vir- 
tues ©. To have theſe"is not virtues e. aun wager, fu 
reaſon,” if we have them 
That this is juſtly ſaid, may perhaps appear den wine b buch lan the 0- 
ther fide. It may be a man's misfortune, that he has not more courage, agrea- 
i ter ſtock of ſpirits, firmer health, and ſtronger limbs, if he has a juſt oc- 
caſion to uſe them; but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to #/e what 
he bas not : for otherwiſe it might be a crime not tobe able to carry ten thouſand. 
pound weight, or outrun a cannon- ball. of pom ft, | 


E e xagrages lern, 956 mu wo! rey ine. Hom... | . 
in virtute refle gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, ſs id donum I deo, non a nobis haberemus. Cic. | 
e As that word is uſed here. For when it is uſedas in that ap. Tuc. apera bp rh pear ©- vb, and the 
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© Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtanding and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers andoppoſitions, when they cannot be avoided without the violation of rea- 
fon and truth. Here it is, chat he, ho is endowd with natural bravery, a healthful 
conſtitution, good bones and muſcles, ought to uſe them, and be rhankful to the 
Doner: and he who is not fo favord, muſt yet do what be can: if he cannot con- 
quer, he muſt endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is natural- 
ly timorous, or weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may have as much, or more ot the vir. 
rut of fortitude, than the here himſelf; who apprehends little, and feels little, com- 
Parel vun the other, or poſibly may find pleaſure ina ſcene of dangerous action. 

If a mati'can prevent, or eſcape any peril or trouble, /alvd veritate, he ought 
to do it: otherwiſe he fieither conſiders b7m/elf, nor them as being what they 
are; them not as unneceſſary, himſelf not as capable of being burt by them; and 
ſio daſhes againſt truth on the worſe fide *. But where that cannot be done, he 
muſt exert himſelf according to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer 
the ſiicceſsts the Divine providence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which 
is nothing but endeavouring firmly and honeſtly to act as truth requires ; and 


therefore is directly deducible from that notion, A : 


he morality of human acts. | . 

Iͤt has for its object not only adverſaries, noxious animals, and bold ut 
bar in gener all the evilsof ifo; which a man muſt labor by — 
off, and v here this cannot be done to bear with reſignation, decency, and an hum- 
ble: expectation of an adjuſtmen of all events in a future fate: the belief of which 


Tam now going to prove, in my manner, to be no yain nor groundleſs conceit. FN 


V. Every one, that finds himſelf as before in prop. I. finds in bimſelf ar the ſane 
time a conſciouſneſs of bis vwn exiſtence and acts (which is life), with a power 0 

apprebending, thinking, reaſoning, willing, beginning and flopping many kinds and 

grees of motion in his own members, &c. e: He, who has not theſe powers, has 
no power to diſpute this wich me: therefore I can perceive. no room for any 
diſpute here, unleſs it be concerning the power of beginning motion. For they» 
who fay there is always the fame quantity of motion in the world, muſt not allow 
the production of any new; and therefore muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to 


ge urn den Ni. Hom. sd de Mere vr 
aura d phrxpar; rowers, I irrte viſes „ i due dd, d, l re- 
ins bre. Ph, F. Nw is indus cororis + e cms ferred rid fe, fd magi 
virtute animi.—Fure ea fortitudo vocatur, quando unuſquiſque ſeipſum vincit, iram contines, nullis it 
decebris emolli ur atque infleftitur, non adverſis perturbatur, non extollitur ſeeundis, &c. . 
en cen primie aqui ſence þ dart dimen, ce cr 
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7 put into motion a „ aA 
from it their directions into theſe or thoſe canals, according as it intends to move 


this or that limb. But to this may, be anſwerd, that, if the mind can give theſe 
ne directions and turns to the ſpirits, this ſerves my purpoſe as well, and what 


1 intend will follow as well from it. And belides, it could, not do this, n. i 


not excite thoſe ſpirits being at reſt. _ 

It is plain I, can weve mn hand upward. or downward. or horizeazally, faſter 
or flower or not at all, or ſtop it when. jt is in motion, juſt as wil, Nowif 
my hand and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which it is put. into motion, were left 
to be governed by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already i 
upon them, the effects would be determind by rules of mechaniſm, and be ne- 
cefary : the motion or reſt. of my hand would not attend upon will, and 
be alterable upon a thought at N pleaſure. If then I have (as I am ſenſible 
have) a power of moving my hand in a manner, which it would not moye in by 
thoſe laws, that mere bodies already in motion or under the —— — 
on Would obſerve,. this moth ſolely upon my will, and begins 


PI. That, "which in man is the ſubje# or ſuppoſitum if Ae 
thinks, ard bas the e i faculties, muff be Le A Tenen "9 bis body « or 
mY rt tote: 

"For, firſt, he doth not « I fappoſe find kinfett to 
obey, in any part of his body but the ſeat of cogitation and reflexion he fin 
in His brad >; and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects a 
conveyd to him, all tend to the fame place. It is plainly ſomething, . whic! 
refides there ©, in the region of the brain, that by the mediation, af theſe nerves 
governs the body and moves the parts of it (as by ſa many reins, or wires] d, 
feels what is done to it, ſees through the eyes, hears through the cars, Cc. e. 


; Lr. ee ene bs „ ate, Ne ies Je 
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n ira a vet cue . d h irh, cue irt. 
r. © e. Plut | © Nos ue nunc quidens oculis cernimus aa, que videmu: : neque 
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enim eſt dikes is ave, I quaſi quadam funt ad oculos, ad anres, l 


animi per ſorata. Ttaque ſape ant cogitatione, aut aliqus vi morbi im pediti, apertis atqus integri: & 
eculis & axribus, nec. videntus, nec audimus : ar facild intelligi poſt, animum & videre, th. audire, 
renn e eee 
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Upon amputation of a limb : this thing (whatever it is) is not found to be 
diminiſbd d, nor any of its faculties . Its ſphere of acting, while it is con- 
ſined to che body, is only contracted, and part of its infrument loſt. It can- 
not make uſe of that which is not, or which it has no. 

If the ches be ſhut, or the ears ſtopt, it cannot then ſee, or hear: but remove 
theobſtruftion, and it inſtantly appears that the fen, by which it apprehends 
the impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation, remaind all that while intireg 
and that ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or cars had never been opend againsz 
or, if the eyes had been out, or the cars quite diſabled. This ſhews in general, 
that, when any /en/e or faculty ſeems to be impaird or loſt by any bodily hurt, 
after a fever, or through this doth not come to paſs, becauſe it is the body 
that perceives and has faculties in itſelf; but becauſe the body loſes its in- 

Prumentality; and gives that which is the trus ſubjef# of theſe faculties no opportu- 
ity of exerting them, or of exerting them well tho it retains them as much as in 
the caſe before, when the eyes or ears were only ſhut . Thus diſtinct are it and 
itsfaculties from thabody and its affections. I will now call it the ou. 

Again, as a man peruſes and confiders his own body, doth it not 

-appear to be fomething different from the confiderer ? And when he uſes this 
:exprefſion my body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who 
i meant by me, or what: my relates to? It cannot be the body itſelf: that can- 

not ſay of itſelf, it ir my body, or the body of me. And yet this way of ſpeak- 
ing we naturally fall into, from. m inward and habitual ſent of ourſelves, and 
What we ares even tho we do not advert upon it. 

Wb I mean is this. A men being ſuppoſed «perſon confiſting of bu pare, 
foul and body, the whole per/on-may fay of this or that part of him, the ſoul of 
me, or the body of me : but if he was either all ſoul, or all body, and nothing clic, 
he could not then ſpeak. in this manner: becauſe it would be the ſame as to ſay 
the ſoul of the ſaul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun there- 
fore in that ſaying my body, or the body of me) muſt ſtand for ſomething elſe, to 
which the body belongs®; or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it is only apart, 
vx. the pexſon of the whole man Aulthen eve th wie, tht thee 
another part of him, which is not body. 2d 


1 or eren durade corpore mulro, as TLucretius ſpeaks. — © popes & Þ. modi Inns 

F eee ie [4 dvi wore. Chryſ.. . © Therefore Ariftecle faye, if an old man-had 

VILLE SE: ee e & 5 iS. "Des v3 ee 8 16 „. J ee, 22 co 

wis, 3) ee, rA. 4 Hierocles (with others) accounts the ſoul to. be the true 

ye b 4 yuh e & ape oh, * So Plato uſes 'Avri; for the whole of the man; by 
the foul, as one part of it, is called ar 

R 


. . bn | 


che other paſſion: which, being many times directly oppoſite, muſt belong to 
ferent ſubjefts. There are upon many occaſions eonteſts, e ee 
| ee mg ſo far are they from being the /anie thing.” 


\ Laſtly, there is we may perceive /omerbing within us, i hee bon | 


| (keepvit'up), directe its motion for the better prefervation of it; when any burt 
or evils befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without Which 
ir would fall to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The bo- 
O therefore muſt be confiderd as being under the AH] and run of ſome 


other thing, which is (or ſhould be) the governor of 1 it, and e fly upon | 


this account tuft beconcluded SOOT * different from it. OOTY 


rut: * T6! 
VII. The: ſoul connot br rubber For if it is, e ee 

ink; or the difference muſt ariſe from the different modification; magnitude» 

Neurr, or motion; of ſome parcels of matter in reſpect of others; or a faculty 


of n mme 


to other. But, „ i 
In the firſt place; that poſition, which makes ao bean Gin 
eee eee e e knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can 
It be true, unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be contrived only to dereius us Me per- 
* the leaſt ſymptom of cegitation, or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, G. 
- Why doth the ſcene of thinking lie in our beads, and all the miner of Ul- 


tion make their reports to ſomething here, if all matter beapprehenfive, and bo- | 


gitative? Forinthet ea Rt WO BEI TOO WTI 

Nor enrol! and every were'elſe; as in our B¾t. 
If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo re pe eee 

be of dees and Yefititivn of it: whereas by matter no more is meant buta 

ſubſtance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And ſince, for this reaſon, 

it cannot eg tut dt forgery cr eee eee 4c gn 

property), it cannot think as matter oni. 

; EEA, we hould hor ontyrritind 20 e Ui IS Wa fs 

n annihilated, and ſo the aſſertor of this doctrine would ſtumble upon 


2 Oe Os * 0 whe > 2bj6 #uſbeads, tl DAE 57. 


Whether any form, modification, pr motion of matter can be a-human' ſoul, ſeems to be much ſuch 
| Cn oe wack Re An juftivia, l W e 
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3 but we muſt alſo . ever 
ſince that matter was in being; nor could . 
actual thinking which does not appear to be our cafe. __ 

If rhinking; felf-conſciouſneſs, c. were es! to contter, n 
muſt have them: and then no Hm could have them. For a ſyſtem of mate+. 
nal parts would be a ſyſtem of things conſcious every one by itſelf of its own ex- 
iſtener and individuality, and conſequently thinking by itſelf. but there could 
be no one 4 of ſelf-conſciouſneſs or thought common to the whole, Juxta- 
poſition in this caſe could fignify nothing: the diſtinction and individuation of 
the ſeveral particles would be as much retaind in (how vicinity, np Whey" were | 

In the next place, the fuculties of thinking, eee e 
texture, or motion of it: becauſe bodies by the alteration of theſe only become grea- 
ter orleſs; round or ſquare, c. rare, or denſe; tranſlated from one place to another 
wich this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite 
different from that of thinting; there can be no relation between them . Theſe 
modifications and affections of matter are ſo far from being principles or cauſes 
of thinking and acting, that they are themſelves but effect, proceeding from the 
action of ſome other matter or thing upon it, and are proots of its paſſivity, 
deadnefs, and utter incapacity of becoming cogitative. This is evident to ſenſe, 

They, who place the eſſenee of the ſoul in a certain motion given to ſome matter. 
5 (if uy — really be) ſhould conſider, among many other things, that 

to'move the body ſpontancouſly is one of the faculties of the ſoul >; and that 
this, which is the ſame with the power of beginning motion,” cannot come from 
motion already begun, and impreſt ab extra. © 

Let the materialiſt examine well, whether he does not feel ſomerhing within: 
himſelf, that acts from an internal principle - r 
liberty ſome power of governing himſelf, and cboofing +. whether he does not injoy a 
kind of inviſible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, ſends them to 
this or that place, imploys them about this or that bufineſs e, forms ſuch and ſuch: 


Nu dd oape D Ti; Þ ar Tu drr rv yourn. Salluſt. d That the Gul is the 
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deſigns; 


0 
! 
| 
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ever faſhiond, or proportiond; which, if nothing ſhould protrude or communicate 
motion to it, would for ever remain fixt tothe place where it happefts. tobe, an e- 
ternal monument. of its own being dead. omen ein EEE 155 
the ſubject of ſo manyipowers, be itſelf nothing but an accident ? Y 

- When I begin to move my (elf, I do it for ſome rea/on, „eee 
and, thomean; to effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, concerted within 
my ſelf: and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concernd), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine matter to 


ane eee een Rang vers 


and pullies? 

| Wenotonly wer our ſclves upon reaſons, which ain ,in 
on reaſons imparted by words or writing from others, or perhaps mercly at their 
deſire or bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, again, no body ſure can imagine, that the 
words ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the ſtrokes on the paper) can 
by any natural or mechanical efficience cauſe the reader or hearer tomovein any 
determinate manner (or at all). The reaſon, requeſt, or friendly admonitions.. 


| Which is the true motive, can make no impreſſion upon matter. It muſt be ſome 


other kind of being, that apprehends the force and ſenſe of them. 

Do not we ſee in converſation, how a pleaſant thing (aid makes people break 
aut into laughter, a rude thing into paſſion, and ſo on? Theſe affections cannot be 
the phyſical effefis of the words ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the ſame 
effect, whether they were underſtood, or not. And this is further demonſtrable 
from hence, that tho the words do really contain nothing, which is either plea- 
ſant, or rude; or perhaps words are thought to be ſpoken, which are not ſpoken z 
yet if they are apprehended to do chat, or the ſound to be otherwiſe than it was, 
the effect will be the ſame. It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an 
immaterial thing, that by paſſing through the underſtanding and cauſing that, 
wines the fe eee eee 
theſe motions in the ſpirits, blood, muſcles. | 


What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the foul is that i in Lucretius : un eee 
gwembra, Conripere ex ſomno corpus, Cc. videtur ( Quorum nil fieri ſive racti poſſe videwus, Nec tactum 
yorro ſine corpore); nonue fatendum eft Corpored naturd animum conflare, animamg; / If nothing can 
For? the dat Lge ther bay, what moves this ? The body might as well move itſelf, as be moved 
„ anc Got Hee. 1 e | ; 
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They Who car fancy, that matter may come to live, think, and act ſpontene- 
ouſly, by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts placed after a 
certain manner, or being inveſted with ſuch a figure, or excited by ſucha particular 
*90n: they, I ſay, would do well to diſcover to us that degree of fineneſs, that 
#lteration in the ſituation of its parts, Cc. at which matter may begis to find itſelf 
. liveandcogitative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces theſe impor- 
. untproperties. If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular cri- 
Fs, it is a fign they have no good reaſon for what they ſay. For if they have no rea- 
Ton to charge this change upon any particular degree or difference, one more than an- 
_ "other, they have no reaſon to charge it upon any degree or difference at all; and 
then they have no reaſon, by which they can prove that ſuch a change is made 
"at all. Beſides all which, ſince magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of 
matter: not mater, and only the ſab farc is truly matter; and ſince the ſubſtance of 
any one part of matter does not differ from that of 6 
ryan e e But this we have ſeen cannot be. 


o ane thing e e that thinks; 
this muſt be a particular privilege granted to it: that is, a faculty of thinking 
muſt be ſaperadded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muſt 
infer the exiſtence of ſome Being able to confer this faculty; who, when the 
ineptneſs of matter has been well conſiderd, cannot appear to be leſs than mi- 
potent, or God. But the truth is, matter ſeems not co be capabis of fuck im- 
provement, of being made to think. For fince it is not of the eſſence of mat- 
ter, it cannot be made 0 be ſo without making matter another kind of ſubſtance 
from what it is. Nor can it be wade to ariſe from any of the modifications or 
— — nn. 
ſet e made from come: t6-anedace 
cogitation, that ſome even of them ſhew it incapable of having a faculty of thiak- 
ing ſuperadded. The very divifibility of it does this. For that which is made 
to think muſt either be ane part, or more parts joind together. But we know 
no ſuch thing as a part of matter purely one (or indiviſible). It may indeed 
have pleaſed the Author of nature, chat there ſhould be an, whoſe parts arc 
analy indiſcerpible, and which may be the principles of other bodies: but 
ſtill they conſiſt of parts, tho firmly adhering together. And if the ſeat of cogi- 
tation be in mort parts than one (whether they lie cloſe together, or are looſe, or 
ina ate of fluidity, it is the ſame thing), how can it be avoided, but that either 
there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds, or thinking ſubſtances, as there are parts (and 
6. ,,] CO API 

B 


nn nnn to 
unite their acts, and make their thoughts to be one? ee Rn 
be, but ſome other ſubſtance, which is purely ons? n 
Matter by itſelf can never intertain ee and ust e e 
in our minds are . For could it reflect upon what paſſes within itſelf, it could 
poſlibly find 
and metaphyſical ideas could not be printed upon it b. How could one abſtract 
from matter who is himſelf nothing but matter? And then as to materia! images 


themſelves, which are uſually ſuppoſed to be impreſt upon the brain (or ſome 


part of it), and ſtock. the pana and memory, that which peruſes the impreſ- 
Hons and traces there (or any here) muſt be ſomething diſtinct fromthe brain, 
or that upon which theſe impreſſions are made: otherwiſe it muſt contemplate 
itſelf, and be both reader and book. And this other diſtin contemplating being 
cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can perceive and think 
without a ſoul. For ſuch a corporeal being muſt require ſenſe, and ſuitable. or= 
gans, to perceive and readtheſe characters and veſtigia of things; and ſoaxcther 


organized body would be introduced, and the np Ar Ber e 


Sabi, concerning the ſoul of that body and its faculties ©. e. 
If my. ſoul was mere matter, external viſible objects could uur be pertiived 


within me according to the impreſſions they make upon matter, and not 'other- 


wile. Er. gx. the image of a cabe.in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be 


always under ſome particular pruſpect, and conform to the rules of perſpetiur; 


nor could I otherwiſe'repreſent it to my ſelf: whereas now I can form an idea 
of it as it is in itſelf, . its run ere e vs 
it with my mind. 61 ien 4 | 

I can within myſelf corrett ee eee eee ro 
and advance, upon the reports and hints received by my ſenſes; to form idtas of 
that are not extant in matter. By ſecing a material circle I may learn to 

form the idea of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution ofa ray about its cen- 
ter: but then recollecting what I know of matter upon other occaſions, I can con- 
clade there is noexa# material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps was 
raiſed from the hints I received from without, but is not truly to be faund there. If I 


an tower at a great diſtance, which according to eee 


A dense tha fin coals for the cable, and the por, coal vt by his eyes Ge Ply ws pee & 
Ig Diog. E. Fate, & % reps: (more generally) ay, that ſoul indeed perceives 
objects of {ſenſe by the mediation of the body ; but there are ere, Which it doth 24 dur - 
pax. n ee err = h . 18 
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nothing but materia and particular impreſſions; abſtraftions = 
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material organs ſcems little and round, I do not therefore conclude it to be either : 

there is ſomerbing within, ane neee eee dne the appearance, 

and as it were commands my ſenſe, and corrects the impreſſion: and this muſt be 
ſomething ſuperior to matter, ſince a material ſoul is no otherwiſe impreſſible itſelf, 

but as material organs are. Inſtances of this kind are endleſs. (v. p. 53, Fa) + 
I we know any thing of matter, we know, that by itſelf it is a lifeleſs thing, 
5 inert, and paſsive only ; and acts neceſſarily (or rather is ated) according to the laws : 
of motion and gravitation. This paſsiveneſs ſeems to be eſſential to it. And if we 
know any thing of ear ſelves, we know, that we are conſcious of our own exiſtence 


and acts (5.2. that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; that we can move. 


our ſelves ſpontaneouſly z and inſhort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the 
effect of gravitation, and impreſs new motions upon our ſpirits (or give them new 
directions), only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change 
the nature of it; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, 
neceſsity into liberty. And to ſay, that God may ſuperadd a faculty of thinking, 
moving itſelf, c. to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be 
the ſuppoſitum of theſe faculties (that ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame 
in effect as to ſay, that God may ſuperadd a faculty of thinking to incogitativity, ot 
| acting freely to neceſſity, and ſo on. What ſenſe is there in this? And yet ſo it 
muſt be, while matter continues to be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, ſo much talked of by ſome as ſuperadded to certain 
/ytems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, tho it be ſo 
called, muſt in reality amount to the ſame thing as another ſubſtance with the 
faculty of thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea 
of a human ſoul, which is indued with many faculties; apprehending, reflect- 


ing comparing, judging, making deductions and reaſoning, willing, putting 
the body in motion, continuing the animal functions by its preſence, and gi- 
ving life z and therefore, whatever it is that is ſuperadded, it mult be ſomer hing 
which is indued with all thoſe other faculties. And whether that can be a fa> - 
culty of thinking, and ſo theſe other faculties; be only. faculties of a facul. 
* or whether ee not all be rather the faculties of ſome ſub- 


6 wart} Gd hn Mas. Tyr. "nt the. place job b cha The author of 
the Eſſay conc, Ham. Underſt has himſelf exploded it, or what is very like it. To ask, fays he, 
whether the will has freedom, is to ask, whether one power has another power, one ability another abi- 
lity ; @ queſtion at firft ſight tos groſly. abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 
ſets nat, that powers belong only to agents, and are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers them- - 

? Thereis, if my memory does not deceive me, another paſſage e n ee 
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flante , which, being (by their own conceion ſperaed men mat do 
ee it, Ido leave the unprejudiced to determin. 
If men would but ſeriouſly look into themſelves, I am perfinded the tal wle | 
not appear to them as a faculiy of the body, or kind of appurienanceto it; but ra 
ther as ſome ſubſtance, properly placed in it, not only to uſe it as an ĩnſtrument, and 
act by it, but alſo to govern it (or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, t.) 
according to its own reaſon. For I think it is plain enough, that the ming, tho it 
acts under great limitations, doth however in many inftances perv the bodylir- 
burarily and it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe this governor to be nothing but ſome fit 
diſpofition or accident (ſuperadded) of that matter which is governed. A p it is 
true would not be fit for navigation, if it was not built and provided ina proper 
manner: but then, when it has its proper form, and is become x /3ftem of materials 
fitly diſpoſed, it is not this diſpoſition that governs it. It is the mon, that other ſub- 
ſtance, who ſits at the helm, and they, who manage the ſails and tackle, that do this. 
So dur veſſels without a proper organization and conformity of parts would not be 
capable of being acted as they are; but {till it is not the ſhape, or modification, or 
any other accident, that can govern them. The caparity of being governed or 
uſed can never be the governor, applying and uſing * that capacity. No there 
muſt be at the helm ſometbing diſtinꝭ, that commands the ren and without | 
which it would run adrift, or rather fink. © | 
For the foregoing reaſons it ſeems to me, ane ner chink, erke 
made to rhink. But if a faculty of thinking can be ſuperadded to a ſyſtem of matter, 
withour ting an immaterial ſubſtance to it :; I ſay, if this can be, yet a human 
 bodyis nobſticha ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in ſuch a 
marifieras to tranſmit the impreſſions of ſenſible objects up to the brain, where the 
| percipient, und that which refef#s upon them, certainly reſides: and therefore 
that, which there apprehends, thinks, and wills, muſt be that fem of matter 
to Fhicha faculty of thinking is ſuperadded. All the premiſſes then well con- 
fiderd, judge I beſcech you, whether inſtead of faying, that this inhabitant of 
our heads (the ſoul) is a ſyſtem of matter, to which a faculty of thinking is 
_ . d, it might not be more reaſonable to ſay, it is a thinking ſubſtance in- 
_ Wigs 8 b to ſome fine material * which bas its refidence in the brain. 


* ＋ Ae accident (or attribute) of the bo, 3 
e other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we ſay, 12) 71550 n ] -m un 
8. Harun.  * "Ergo I v Ae g e., Plato, Or, if 10's thinking ſub- 
france can be ſuperadded the modification of ſolidity. Which way of ſpeaking, tho 1 do not remember 
to have — 105d en ee oo nn ray 11a ä 
. | 
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Tho I underſtand not perfectly the manner, how a cogitative and ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance can be thus cloſely united to ſuch a material vehicle; yet I can underſtand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as 
how the particles of the body itſelf cohere together), and much better than how 
4 thinking faculty can be ſuperadded to matter: and beſide, ſeveral phenomena 
may more eaſily be ſolved by this byporbefs 5 which (tho I ſhall not pertinaciouſſy 
maintain it) in ſhort is this. Yiz. that the human ſoul is a cogitative ſubſtance, clo- 
thed in a material vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were i»/eparably mixt (Z 
had ulmoſt ſaid incorporated) with it ·: that theſe act in conjunbtion, chat, whicltafs_ 
feats the otic, affecting the other: that the ſou i is detaind in the body (the head or 
brain) by ſome ſympathy or attraction between this material vehicle and it, till the 
habiration is ſpoild, and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned 
into an averſion, that makes it fly off), by ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the de- 
eays and ruins of old age, or the like, happening to the body: and that in the inn - 
rim by means of this vehicle motions and „ ee eee mn. 
BuroP this perhaps folnettiing wore by and by: 1 


VII. The ſoul of men ſubſp after the diſſolution of bis body: "or, is Amari, For, 
I. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and therefore incapable of being diſ- 
| ſolved or demoliſhd, as bodies are b. Such a being can only periſh by annibila- 
tion: that is, it will continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other being, able to do 


this, doth not by a particular act annibilate it. And if there is any. reaſon to 
believe, that at the death of every man there is always ſuch a particular anni- 


hilation, let him that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce-any /ubfance 
into nothing requires juſt the ſame power as to convert nothing into ſomething : and 
CEC e eee ene, dre well; n 
admit any ſuch power. 

2. If the ſoul could be e thatis) ifthireconldbe auy muttrytharmight 
be the ſubject of thoſe facultiesof thinking, willing, &r. yer ſtill, ſinee we cannor 


but be ſenſible, that all theſe are faculties of the ſelf-/ame thing z and that all the ſere. 


nul acts of the mind are acts of the ſame thing, cach of them individual and truly one +- 
Lay, finee it is ſo, this matter mult be ſo perfect united in itſelf, fo abſas 


r te ae ane beech areper aantiine- of Dinh . 
power of matter. Hence may be conjefiured, that created; ſpirigs are not totally ſeparate from matter, 
they are both alive and paſſive. - Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is only adive; pure matter is only paſ-- 

; theſe Beings, that are both aitroe and paſfve, we may judge to partake of both. Hum. Underſt, 
K The ſoul is altogether 40«2avr@-, and therefore aA 


Which Cicero interprets thus: nec diſcerpi, nec diſtrabi poteſt ; nec interire-igiturs— _ 
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doduce matter wich a new and oppoſite property z.and that is to introduce anew 
[pecies of matter , which will differ as eſſentially from the other common wntbink- 
ing kind, as any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite in ſcala predicementali, 
even as body doth from ſpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal 
| ,..Andiit.fo, this thinking matter muſt always continue to think; 
"till either it — or there is a tranſmutation of one ſpecies into ano- 
dcbers and to take refige.in either of theſe expectations ina eee. 
 nipotence ſhould interpoſe eto help out a bad cauſe... | 1; A eee 
If any one ſhould ſay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence . 
to certain parcels of matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not perhaps diſpute the 
Divine power: but I might fay, chat ſuch matter, cxaſting under four dimenſi- 
ons, would eſſentially differ from that, . which cannot exiſt under four, or which 
can exiſt but only under three; and that this four-dimenſiond matter muſt always - 
remain ſuch, becauſe no ſubſtance can be changed into or become another, eſ- 
fentially different, nor do we know of any, * e TO 
| way to be, or is reduced to nothing- 

3. The next argument ſtall proceed by wunete een debe, Baanſon 
nrquovad of the principal objection againſt any thing is a good argument for it; 
05 j. It ſeems as if thinting was not eſſential to the ſou], but rather a capacity of thint- 
ing under certain circumſtances. For it doth not think, hen it lies conceald in the 
primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings. of infan- 
cy, infleep, in aſwoon: and the reaſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances of 
the body, which either is not ſufficiently extended, and prepared; or ſor a while im- 
ploys the ſpirits wholly in the digeſtion of its aliment, and other offices in the animal 
cconomy; or by ſome external attack, or the working of ſome enemy got into it, 
bath its parts diſorderd, and the paſſages ſo poſſeſt, that the blood and other fluids 
can ſcarce break through; or aſter ſome ſuch manner is preternaturally affected. 


And therefore the queſtion to be reſolved is not, whether the ſoul is material or in- 


material; and much leſs, whether it will be annibilated at death; but, whether that 
foul be it what it will), which ceaſes to think, when the body is not fitly diſpoſed, 


. Lacyetin: ſees to be aware of this. Fam triplex animi el naturs teperta': "Net fenen hac ſat 


ſunt ad ſenſum cunts creandum. Sc. Wenn “ 
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nity of actuating it any more, or operating by it. Anſ. If this objection can- 
not be fully anſwerd, till we know more of the nature of /piritual beings, and of 
that viaculum, by which the foul and body are connected, than we do at preſent, 
it mult not therefore be lookd upon as. certainly unanſwerabls in it ſelf; and much 
leſs, if only it cannot be anſ werd byme. It may perhaps be poſſible to turn iteven 
ima an argument for the. immortality of ili ſo¹lüd .... 

I be ſoul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which acts under i- 
mitatiaus: cheſe limitations at different times are different, its activity and faculties 
being more obſtructed or.clogd at one time than another and moſt of all in ſleep, 
ora deliguium as theſe obſtructions are removed, it acts more clearly and freely . 
and therefore if the ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement! there) may be 
conſiderd as one general and great limitation, why, when this limitation ſhall be 
taken off (this great obſtruction removed); may it * not be allows to act with 
ſtill greater freedom and clearneſs; the greateſ it is capable of? Whilft it remains 
in the brain, it can as it were look out at afew aprriures; that is; receive the no- 
tices of many things by thoſe nerves and organs, which are the inſtruments of 


| henee, that the foul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more in/arged pit cumpances. That, 
Which, being confined to the body, and. ahle to acß n according. zo. the ap-" 


| BY. Wan Hs de 
* If Lucan means all manner of and there is no that 
Adis: e e Ft re da Far He 
part be true, the other will follow, p. d n Iintins careers : eniifſus [nin]; Sen. 
© Thoſe kinds of animals, which do not ſpeak, do not reaſon - but theſe, which, do- the one, do the 
other. Therefore m N (or Arab. POND) is a rain animal: and 4 fignifies both /peech 
and racſen, an going together. - |... 2&7: 6 N ate +> N N ane L Nd . 
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8 xn now cr vie ajeres oy with rr 
two windows ©), becauſe there arte no more, might doubtleſs ſee with four, if 
There were ſo many properly-placed and re mar bh or if its habitation were a 
eye (window all round), mightſce all round. And ſo, in general, that, which 
aw can know many thing by the impreſſions made at che ends of the neryes, 
ot by the intervention of our preſent organs, and in this f rtuation and incloſure can 
know them no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be loo out of 
that priſon d, know them immediately, or by ſome other medium. That, which 
is no forced to make ſhift with words and gui of things in its reaſonings, may, 
hen it ſhall be ſct at liberty and can come at them, reaſon upon the intuition of 
things themſelves, ox uſe a language more ſpiritual or ideal: I ay, it is not impoſſible, 
That this ſhould be the caſe; and therefore no one can ſay, with reaſon, that it is 
not: eſpecially, ſince we find by experience, that the ſoul is limited chat the 
limitations are variable; that we know not enough of the nature of ſpirit to de- 
termin, how theſe limitations are effected: and therefore cannot tell, how far they 
may be carried on, neee eee 09 eee _— 
"tion." r . rat inoggir > 
Aman, . Fon. nue (which phinſeimplics what lam go- | 
l ing to ſay i immediately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the /ame ſou] that he 
was beforchisficep, or fainting away. I will ſuppoſe, that he is alſo conſcious to 
Himſelf; that in thoſe intervals he thought at az'a/(which is the ſame the objector 
muſt ſuppoſe): that ii, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to duſt, 
he could not have thought 4% for there is no thinking leſs than thinking wor 
4 all. From hence then I gather, chat the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking, 
Ee. under theſe cireumſtandes and indiſpoſitiors of the body, in which ir thinks 
wo more, chan if the body was dry; and that therefore it may, and will preſerve 
it, when the body is deſtroyd. And if fo, what can this capacity be preſerved for? 
Certainly wot, that it may never be enerted. The Author of nature doth not uſe 
to act after that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppoſed to the objec-· 
tion. In ſleep and fwoonings che ſoul doth either think, or nor. If it Joes, the objec- 
don has no foundation: und if it dl net, chen all that willfollow, which I have 
juſt now faid. Krad . 

Tt we Thould oppoſe the fin! to ben being by nature made to inform ſome 
Lady, and that it cannot exiſt and act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from allbody; 
Ewald nocfollowirom hance, thar what wecalldeath, muſt therefore reduce it 


« Oaids $ Loos f 16k &s bole Bu — . 9 
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to a ſlate of abſolute in/enfibility and nativity abs anti 
none ener. For that body, which is ſo neceſſary to it, may be ſome fine ve- 
bicle, that dwells with it in the brain (according. to that hypotheſis p. 1930 and 
goes off with it at death. Neither the anſwers to the objection, nor the caſe 
after death will be much alterd by ſuch a ſuppoſition. And ſince I confeſs I ſee 
no abſurdity in it, I will try to explain it a little further. We are ſenſible of 
many materia impreſſions (impreſſions made upon us by material cauſes, or bo- 
dies) : that there are ſuch we are ſure. Therefore there muſt be ſome matter 
within us, which being moved or preſſed upon, the foul apprehends it immedi- 
ateh. - And therefore, again, there muſt he ſame matter to which it is immediate- 
hand intimately united, and related in ſuch a manner, as it is not related to any 
other. Let us now ſuppoſe this ſaid matter to be ſome refined and ſpirituous 
wehicle , which the ſoul doth immediately inform; with which it ſympathizes; 
by whietviraltey | and is acted upon; and to which it is vitally and inſeparably 
united : and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the brain, among the heads 
and beginnings of the nerves. Suppoſe we alſo, that when any impreſſtuus are 
made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects of chem are carried by 
the nerves up to their fountain, and the place, where the ſoul in its vehicle is; 
and there they communicate their ſeveral motions or tremors to this material ve- 
bitle ſor by their motions, or tendency to motion, preſs upon it); ſo that the /onl, 
which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is thoroughly poſſeſt of it, ſhall be 
of theſe motions or preſſures: and moreover, that this vehicle ſo 
guarded and incompaſſed by the body as it is, can be come at or moved by exter- 
nabobjects no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves; nor the ſan, by 
with them, any other way. And as we ſuppoſe the ſau? to receive notises of things 
from without inthis manner, ſo let us ſuppoſeꝭ on the other fide, that by mo- 
e, wenne e, ergebe une uh IN 
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eee r bug, that, which 
VPN ud dee rde, e ee municates life. £6 Snake nes wb 
pai le, al Heerde bo. . This fine body be dals ald ere, i, ahi reger Srapua. 
| In Niſhm. bbhaiy. there is much concerning that fine body, in which the ſoul is chithed, and from 
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and ſo move the body: I mean, e e to be moved. 
Let us ſuppoſe further, that the ſoul/by means of this vebicle feels or finds thoſe 
prints and portraits, or thoſe effects and remains left by objects on the mind in 
ſome manner or other, which cauſe the remembrance! of words and things: 1 
mean again, when they are not filled up, or obſcured by any thing; or, when 
there are any ſuch to be felt. And laſtly, let us ſuppoſe, that if the ſoul in its 
matter, to ſerve it, the matter of this vebiele is that which is always with it, and 
ſerves it. All which it is eaſy to underſtand, and perhaps not very difficult to ſup- 
poſe. On the contrary, by many ſymptoms it appears moſt probable; that 4bar 
matter, to whichthe mind is immediately preſent, and in which-is its true ſbekinah, 
is not the whole groſs body, but ſome ſubrile body, placed (as I have faid) in the 
regiom of the brain. For there all the conveyances of ſenſible ſpeciet conſpire to 
meet, and itbere inreflexion we find our ſelyes: when a limb is loſt, the ſoul/ tis 
true, loſes an opportunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, and of uſing it, 
but perceives no loſs in itſel f and tho the body, many parts of it at leaſt. are in a 
perpetual flux and continually altering, yet I know chat the ſubſtance, Which 
thinks within me u (or rather, which is I), is, all the changes 

my body has undergone, the very ſame which bought above fiſty years ago, and 
ever ſince; when I playd in ſuch: a field, went to ſuch a ſchool, was of ſuch a 
univerſity, performed ſuch and ſuch exerciſes, c. If you would permit me to 
uſe a ſchool term, I would fay the egoity d remains. Now to #»/wer the objecti 
on, and apply all this to our purpoſe. Why do we not perceive external objects 
in our ſeep, or a ſwoon? Becauſe the paſſages are become impracticable, the min 
det ſhut, and the neues, being obſtructed, or ſome how renderd for the time 
uſeleſs, can tranſmit no information to it. Why however does it not reaſon and 
think about ſomet bing or other ? Becauſe, all the marks by which things are remem- 
berd being for the preſent choked up or diſorderd, the remembrance of thoſe ob- 
jedi, about which it is wont to imploy itſelf, and even of the words (orother ſigue), | 
in which it uſesto reaſon, and to preſerve the deductions and vont luſions it makes, 

is all ſuſpended and loſt for the time; and ſo its tables being coverd, its books cloſed, 
and its tools locked up, the requiſites for reaſoning are want ing, and no ſubject of- 
fers infelf, to exerciſe its thoughts, it having yet had lirtle or no opportunity to 


' ' » Claw corpors queridie a- fluent, e e ee quor 
quatidie commuramur f aut alias ſui. chm dicem annorum eſſem ; alias, cum triginta ; alla dum quinqua- 
E So it muſt be, if our ſoula are nothingdifferent from 
eur bodies.  Þ Tilly has Lentulitas and Appietas ; in the fame form, tho not juſt the like ſenſe... 
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take in higher, ohhetiſ and more refined matter for contemplation, And to conclude, 
if it he demanded, why any one ſhould imagin, that the ſoul may think, perceive, 
add uſter diath, when it doth not do this in ſeep, &c. the anſwer is; becauſe thoſe 
inniaſures and impediments, which occaſiond the formentiond intermiſſions, and 
+ thoſe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body; When itſball in its proper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight inta the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the immediate impreſ- 
ſions of objects: and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which affected the nerves 
chat mov xd and affected the vehicle and ſoul in it, aft rbe vebicle immediately,when 
they are immediately made upon it, without the interpoſition of the nerves? The 
hand, which feels an object at the end of a faff,, may certainly he allo wd to feel the 
ſume much better by immediate contact, without the ſtaff, Nay, why ſhould we 
not think, that it may admit of wore objects and the knowledge of more things, than 
it can nowʒ ſince being expoſed ali round to the influences of them, it may be moyed 
not only by viſible objects juſt at the extremities of the optic nerves, by ſounds at 
the ends of the auditory, &c. but become as it were all eye to viſibhle objects, all ear 
to audible, and ſo on? And why ſhould we not think this the rather, becauſe then 
the ſaul may be alſo perceptive of finer impreſſions and ethereal contacts, and con- 
of more kinds of objects, ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And 
then, this being ſo, why ſhould we not preſage, that otber indowments, as faculties 
ofreaſoning, communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to ſuch 
noble opportunities of knowledge? There ſeems to be 933 
impoſſible z and therefore nothing, but what may be. 

If we do but attend, we muſt ſee every where, that many cee 
which we do not, nor can underſtand; and therefore we muſt be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be; and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not ſalve the difficulties init, and what is ſuppoſed here ſhould be all rejected 
as chimerical, yet ought to be no prejudice againſt the belief of the m of 
the ſoul, if there is any (but one) good reaſon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in our preſent cms 
much, as can be expected) account for the difficulties objected, and thoſe the grea- 
zeſt belonging to this matter, and ſhew how it is poſſible that they may conſiſt with 
immortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one it- 
ſelf. This I hope is done: or if I have. not ſpoke directly to every part of the ob- 
jection, from what has been done that defect may eaſily be fupplied. _ 

4. We may conclude the ſouls of men tobe immortal from the natave of God. 
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aaa with perfet or right veaſon. ' And then b ee 
fance of any being, can come from Him as its cauſe, which it is not agreeable to 
fach reaſon ſhould be: or (which is the ſame), He cannot but deal reaſonably with 
all His dependents. And then again, if we are in the number of theſe, and 
che morzatity of the human ſoul does not conſiſt with reaſon; we may be ſure it 
is immortal e as ſure as we can be of any ching by the uſe of our faculties j and 
that is, as ſure us we can be of any ching. IS eee eee eee ee 
wann or not, is to be inquired. £3” e men 

To produce a being into a W e eee WP ee can be no in- 
jury to it; or into a ſtate of mixt happineſs, provided the happineſs certainly over= 
balances the contrary, and the unhappy or ſuffering part be not greater thian w hat 
chat being would cbο i in order to obtain the happineſs, or rather than loſe it. 
Nor, again, can any wrong be done by producing a being ſubhect to more miſery 
than happineſs, if that being hath it in bis om power, to avoid the (miſery, 
or ſo much of it, as may leave the remainder of miſery not greater, than what 
he would rather ſuſtain than miſs the proportion of happineſs. The only caſe 
then, by which wrong can be done in the production of any being, is, when 
it is neceſſarily and irremediably to be miſerable, wirhout any recompenſe, or ba- 
lande of that miſery*: and this indeed is a caſe ſo grievous, ſo utterly irrecon - 

cilable to all reaſon, that the heart of a reaſoning and conſidering man ean ſearos 
bear the thought of it. So much every — RA a9 tea 
reaſon and juſtice as to allow theſe things for truths inconteſtable. 

Now chen he hege üs ee e eee eee 
either that God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, cruel Being ; or that no man in reſpect of 
this life (which according to him is all), has a greater ſhare of miſery, unavoidable; 
than of happineſs. To ſay the former is to contradif that, which I preſume has 
been proved beyond contradiction. To which I may add here, that this is to avom 
ſuch an unworthy, impious notion of the Supreme being, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the worf# of men; ſuch a one, as even the perſon himſelf, 
who ſays this, muſt know to be falſe. For he cannot but ſee, and muſt own many 
inſtances of the reaſonableneſs and bene ſicence of the Deity: not oxe of which could 
be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs were His inclination; ſince He has power to ex - 
ecute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is a Being uniform in his nature. Then 
to ſay the latter is to contradict the whole foryof mankind, and even ones own ſenſes. 


That paſſage in C. 19qar. imports much the fame thing, that has been fad here-: — 
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Conſider well the dreadful effects of many wars, and all thoſe barbarous deſola- 
tions, which we read of: what cruel tyrants there are, and have been in the 
world, | who (at leaſt in their fits) divert themſelves with the pangs and convulſi- 
ons of their fellow-creatures* : what /averyis®, and bow men have been brought 
into that lamentable ſtate: how many have been ruind by accidents unforeſeen: 
how many have ſufferd or been undone by unjuſt laws, judges, witneſſes, c ©. 
how many have brought incurable diſeaſes, or the cauſes of them, and of great 
torments, into the world with them: how many more, ſuch bodily infirmities 


and diſadvantages, as have renderd their whole lives uncaly : how many are 


born to no other inheritance but invincible poverty and trouble? Inſtances are 

endleſs; but, for a little taſte of the condition of mankind here, reflect upon 
that ſtory. related by Strabo (from Polybius) and Plutarch, where, even by or- 
der of the Roman ſenate, P. Enylius, one of the beſt of them too, at one 
prefixt hour ſacked and deſtroyd ſeventy cities, una wares, and drove fifteen my- 
riadi of innocent perſons into captivitiy; to be ſold, only to raiſe pay for the 
mercileſs ſoldiers and their own executioners. Peruſe that account of the gold- 
works in the confines of Egypt given by Diodorus : and think over the circum- 
ſtances of the unfortunate laborers there, who were not only criminals, or men 
taken in war, but even ſuch as calumny, or unjuſt power had doomd (perhaps 
for being #00 good) to that place of torment z many times with all their relations 


2c. cn Senators & Equites — cecidit, torfit, now queſtionis, ſed animi caust. Deinde quoſ- 
dam ex illi ad lucernam decollabat. — Torſerat per omnia, que in rerum natura triftifine ſunt, 
fdiculis, &e. Sen. e e ee eee Id. d Slaves were rec- 
kond among beaſts of old. Ore Þ yu nigung, zer os d ovy K. Exrip. And ſometimes as 
mere inſtruments and tools. O 4 952% ie irre, - 75 & ih Ae Wea. Ariſe. Their 
fad condition I will ſet down in Plato's words. Oz ade; ror y is! 15 na ne, ro laid], Au 
rü ro, F xpifler rab, lc & d irs Alge =; Sers, wa Niers dch aur; 
arg 3. , A Zu 5 u © Thoſe Ahr © Ages dbrexia, which the , had 
drought upon the cities of Aſia, are too many to be tranſeribed: but ſome account of them is to be 
ſeen in Plat. v. Luc. which may ſerve for one inſtance out of thouſands. It may be reckond madneſs 
indeed, maximas virtures, quaſi graviſſima delicia, punire ; 25 Val. M. ſays, ſpeaking of Phocien's caſe: but 
ſuch madneſs-has been very common, and men have ſuffered even for their virtue. Ochas cruelly put to 
death, Ocham ſororem —, & patruwm cum centum amplins filiis ac nepotibus—, nulla injuria laceſitzs, 
ſed quadin his maximam apud Perſas probitatis & fortitudinis laudem confiftere videbat. Id. And Senses 
having recommended the example of Gracinus Julias (Julius Gracinus, ap. Tacis. the father of Ju- 
lius Agricola), adds, quem C. Caſar occidit ob hoc unum, quod melir vir erat, quam eſſ q 
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and poor cbiluren . Or, once for all, take « view of ſervitude, as it is | 
Pipnorius. To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pberæ, Apollodorus d, and 
the like, of which biſtory ſupplies plenty; conſider thoſe terrible proſcriptions 
among the Romans ©, with the reigns of moſt of their emperors, more bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even ſome of the Chriſtian emperors not 
excepted. Read the direful and unjuſt executions reported by Amm. Marcelli- 
unte among hundreds of others that of Euſebius d. Every whiſper in thoſe times 
or light ſuſpicion brought upon men the queſtion and tortures inconceivable. 
Men's very dreams were once interpreted to be treaſon; and they durſt ſcarce 
own, that they had ever flept ©. What inhuman puniſhments were uſed a- 
mong the Perſans „ in an arbitrary manner too; and many times extended to 
whole families, and all the kindred, tho not concerned 8? But inftead of emume- 
rating here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel, impalings, 5x=" 
dend, Fc. I chooſe to refer you to thoſe authors, who have deſignedly treated 
ol the torments and queſtions of the ancients. Look into the hiſtory of the Cbriſti- 
an Church, and her martyrologies: examin the priſons of the inqui/ition, the 
groans of which thoſe walls are conſcious, and upon what ſlight occaſions men 
are racked and tortured by the tormentors there: and, to finiſh this detail (hide- 
| ous indeed, but too true) as faft as I can, conſider the many maſſacres, perſecu- 
tions, and miſeries conſequent upon them, which falſe religion has cauſed; au- 
thorized, ſanctiſied. Indeed the hiſtory of mankind is little elſe but the hiſto- 
ry of uncomfortable, dreadful paſſages: and a great part of it, however things 
are palliated and gilded over, is ſcarcely to be red by a good natured man without 
amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look into a news-paper, or out at his 
window, but hardſhips and ſufferings preſent themſelves, in one ſhape or other. 
Now among all :ho/e millions, who have ſufferd eminently, can it be imagind, that 
| there have not been multitudes, whole griefs and pangs have far outweighdall their 
injoyments; and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 
a eee N Dus i c mega, wori H} Avro, wore 5 8 
ere Tara; cue, > Mentiond by Cicero with Phalaris. He was tyrant of Caſſandris, and 
is repreſented (out of Poly ans,) as Mud © rer een, we Tug Er » Tape BH 


pois drehe. Yet Alias fays, E F cos ine © line, ze Pouxdrre, A. 
< It is ſaid of Sylla's peace, after Mariuss party were broken, Pax cum bello de erudelitate certavit, cp 
wiciz. S. Auſt. Qui its eviſceratus, us cruciatibus membra deeſſent, implorans calo juſtitiam, 
trum renidens fundato peflore manſit immobilis, &c. In the reign of Conſtantine.  * Marebant- 
que 4, quidam, quid apud Atlentess natinen efſent, adi memorantur ſomnis non videri 
. Hrtox. n od ny ojed nog Amm. Marc. 
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prudence, or any power in them, to eſcape that bitter draught, which they have 
drunk? And then, how can we acquitthe jufice and reaſonableneſs of that Being, 
upon whom theſe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch great loſers 
by their exiſtence, if there be no future ſtate, where the proper amends may be 
made? So that the argument is brought to this undeniable iſſue; if the ſoul of 
man is not immortal, either there is no God, upon whom we depend; or He is 
an wrea/onable Being 3 or there never has been any man, whole ſufferings in this 
world have exceeded his injoyments, without his being the cauſe of it n 
But ſurely no one of theſe three things can be ſaid. Ergo- 
That, which aggravates the hard ca/e of the poor ſufferers mentiond above, ie 
chere be no future ſtate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be brought into the ac- 
count, and recompenſed, is, that many times their per ſecutors and tormenters paſs 
their lives in plenty and grandeur: chat is, the innocent have not only the portion, 
that properly belongs to the criminal and unreaſonable part of mankind, but 
guilty have that, which belongs rather to the innocent *. Such a tranſpo- 


fition of rewards and puniſhments, ending in itſelf, without any reſpect to ſome-- 
thing which is to follow hereafter, can never conſiſt with the nature of a Go- 


yernor, who is not very much below rational: a thought, which God forbid any 
one ſhould dare to admit of Him. To ſuppoſe the virtuous and wiſe left ultimate - 
ly but in the ſame ſtate with the unjuſt and profligate is to ſuppoſe ſuchaconfli- 
tution of nature, as never can flow from a principle of reaſon, a God of truib 
and equity : and therefore ſuch a conſtitution, as eavesthe ſorter in-aww/e com: 
dition than the other, can much leſs be ſuppoſed. 

O j. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make men + lives happy even here, Eci . 
and how then can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo very miſerable ? Anſ. In or- 
dinary caſes virtue doth produce happineſs: at leaſt it has indeed a natural tendency ; 
to it; is the mean, by which it is moſt likely to be attaind; and is therefore the way, 
which a wiſe man would chooſe for his on ſake. Bur then it doth not follow from 
hence, that there are no pertur bat ions in human affairs; no caſes, in which the uſual 
effect of virtue may be overpowerd by diſeaſes, violence, dyſaſters. It dot not ren- 
der men in vulnerable; cannot command the ſeaſons ; nor prevent many great cala- 
mities, under which virtue and vice muſt fallundiftingui/bd. (There may be adiret 
road toa place, and ſuch a one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to be found 
in, and yet it is poſſible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incom- - 
mode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the other ſide, vice and wickedneſs may be ſo 


Dies deficiet, ſo velim numerare, quibus bonis mals evenerit : [vec minke, = commeneren, guilue . 
improbis optimd. Cic. This is juſtly ſaid; tho I account his inſtances not the moſt appoſite. 


cix- 
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circumſtantiated as to be attended with much greater pleaſure than pain, contrary. 
to the tendency of its nature: that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, 
born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the 
advantage of a ſtrong body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky hits, he 
may derive pleaſures, which ſhall FORT g meren ref die 
naturally following from his vices -. 

2; — ͤ— ꝶ—— eee 
or ſufferings, as well as their virtus or vice. No body ſure ever ſaid, that al} de- 
pends only upon theſe: nor, when the natural tendente of ibem is aſſerted, is the 
natural tendence or effect of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is ſaid 
that virtue naturally tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, 
That it tends to make men happy in proportion to their circumſtances; and vice 
does the contrary. It is naturally productive of that part of happineſs, which is 
in our omi power, and depends upon our ſelves; makes men more truly happy, 
whatever their circumſtances are, than they could be without it, and commonly 
| tends to mend their worldly circumſtances too: but it is not aſſerted,” that vir- 


tue can always intirely correct them, or make men ſo completely happy in the 


life, as that their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortifications ; no more than 
he vices of ſome particular men, tho they bercave them of many ſolid pleaſtifes; 
and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoyments from be- 
ing greater than their preſent ſufferings. Not only our being, but our place, 
with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the ſcheme the manner of bebaving our ſelves in our ſtation faccording to our in- 
dowments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been himed already) He has ſo orderd things on purpoſe, that from the various 
compoſitions of men's circumſtances with the natural effects of their virtues and vi- 
ces, and the many inequalities ariſing thence, they might ſee the neceſſity and cer- 
tainty of another ſtate: and that for this reaſon there ſhould always be ſome re- 
markable inſtances of oppreſt innocence and flouriſbing wictedueſ. 

The upſhot is, that upon comparing thoſe pleaſures, which are the natural ef- 
fects of virtue with thoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conſtitu- 
tion or other calamity, theſe are many, very many times found to exceed: and o con- 
trario, upon balancing thoſe evils, which are the genuin effects of vice, nee 


; © Yet according to Ariſtorle he cannot be happy for all that. His opinion Dig L. repreſents 
we ol ate po Tow Gordges Tgis ddr ck. i F r oh wipe e F barbs aye. 
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advantages reſulting from a fortunate eſtate, theſ may often be found to outdo the 
other. Both contrary to reaſon, if all e cad after death be 
For my part, if there were only ſome few, nay but one inſtance of each kind in che 
world (unfortunate virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would be to me a ſuffici · 
ent argument ſor a future fate: becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in 
any ons inſtancę. It muſt not be forgot here, that many times men of great vices have 
alſo great virtues, and the natural effect of theſe may qualify that of the other, and 
being added to their favourable circumſtances may help to turn the ſcale. 
If there is no other beſide the preſent being, the general and uſual ſtate 4 
kind is ſcaree conſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonoble Cauſe. Let us conſider it a lit- 
tle*, Not to mention what we muſt ſuffer from the very ſettlement and condition of 
this world by hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and indiſpoſitions; like leaves one gene- 
ration drops, and another ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten b. As we come 
iy, eg — with the labor of our mathers, we ſoon go out of it with aur um. 
ilghood and youth axe much of them loſt in; inſenſibility or trifling, vanity and 
rudeneſs. 3. obnoxious to many pains and accidents; and, when they are ſpent in 
3 are attended with labor and diſcipline. When we reach that 
Page ef liſe, which uſually takes us from our neareſt relations, and brings us out 
into tha world, with what difficulty are proper! impleymants and ſtations found 
for us? When we are get aut, and left to ſcramble for: ourſelyes, how many 
bardſbips and tricks are put upon us, before we get the ſagacity and dexterity 
to ſaye ourſelves? How many chances do we ſtand Ho troubleſome is bu/ine/+ 
made by unreaſonableneſs, ill nature, or trifling and want of punctuality in the per» 
ſons with whom we deal ꝰ Ho do we find ourſelves inſtantly ſurrounded with 
ſnares from delgning men, knayes, enemies (of which the beſt men have ſome), 
oppoſite intereſts, factions, and many times from a miſchievous breed, whoſe chil- 
io or diabolical humor ſecks pleaſure in the uneaſineſs of other people? Even 
in many of thoſe injoyments, which men principally propoſe 10 themſelves, they 
are greatly diſappointed, and experience ſhews, how unlike they are to the 
recedent images of them,” They are commonly wirt e; the apperatus to 19055 
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t upon a © of things, Which rarely dur u right "theyre 
Saen — chan in theory; hut die altnaſt as ſbom as 

and perhaps they intaib upon us a br to be puidl uſter they ure ge 
Vase the history of bumun ly tho affuirs . — 
— rn woo ors, and with it new occaffons of folien art introdu- 


ed. accornpanied' with many frors and Wider appreben/fons: At length, f a 


man, through through many cares and toils and various adventures, arrives ut 01d age, 
| then he feels moſt comithonly his preſſirer rather inicreaſed, than diminiſhd, and 

 hithſelF 4 ab 16 ſupport them The Bufineſd Be Ras to de grows urge 
hits, and calls for hab r moſt of his faba and 

ro fail him apace* relations and friends, ho might be helpful to him fand 
— perhaps the dear Conſort of all his joys, and all his cares e) leave 
him, never to return more Warits and Paint all te while are multiplying upon 

bim: : and under this additional loud he Conties —— 1 and 
bending toward the earthy" till he either 
Kim! into the grave ©,” or frinting falls of himſelf. And — 16 
this the peridd of his being? Is this a? Did he come inte che world Gily*'ts 


mate bis way through the preſs, amidſt many jaſtlings and hard ſtruggles, with 
a ar Veſt © a few deceitful, "little" fugacious pleaſures interſperſed; ant (6 go var 
of * Cut chu be am end worthy « rſt: Cauſe peru vba Would 
en de ee ub ſenſe and good nature, fend another upon a HHR 
Journey, in which, tho he mightperhapsnowand — — 
get an interval for reſt and contemphtion, or be flatterd with ſbme ver- 
dures and the finiles of a 33 on the banks of the rod? yet upon the 
whole he müſt travel rHroup rt, take mn weatifons taps; be conti- 
axally inqu inquiring after ſome 2 hd few through the ti 
and incricacies of it, be puzzled how to get 4 competent” viatienms and pay his 
reckonings, ever ind anon be in danger of being loft in deep waters, upd beſide 
forced all the while to fence à Ant Weather, aceidents, and cruel robber: who 
are cet) where lying in Walt + Rim; 11 would any one ſend man upon 
fich ajibrmeyis this, only that the man might fülnt and expire at the end e 
and all his thoughts periſh; chat is, either for o end at all, or for — its 
of one, whom I ſuppoſe never ere c nor ever to ung 


eee, 
. & leviſſimic quoq; auris imhar: as Seneca, of himſelf, in Tae. Wande e inde 
W yur I 100. fexi, Soph. of 
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mane or vitious husbands, falſe or. peeviſh wives, refractory or unhappy chil- 
_ drenzand, if they are other wiſe, if they are good, what ſorrow by the loſs of them? 


Ho many are forced by neceſſity upon drudging and very ſhocking: imploy- 


— 


n bim? And impute Sade enen in below ch 


commer :6'of mix? enen S120; He con ot hog, 
* 2 fneciabebeldaidh nary, thew 
are mary, who, i at the end of their courſe they were put to their ention, be 


| ther, without any reſpc&@ ron furkre fates they would repeat all the pleaſures 
| they have had in life, . n 


ments, th fare vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the ſame ſe 
cret pangs und tedious hours,” the ſame labors of body and mind, the ſame 
pains and fickheſſes; would be far from accepting them at that priced. oy 
But chert the caſe, as I have put it. onſy reſpects them, ho may be reck 
among the mare fortunate paſſengers :. and for one, that makes his voyage ſo well, 
thouſands are toſt in and loſt . How many never attain any 
ble ſettlement in the world? How many fail, after they have attaind it, by various 
misfortunes? What melancholy, what diſtractions are cauſed in families by inhu- 


ments for a poor livelihood? How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and o- 
ther ſhiſta, nor can do otherwiſe ? How many meet with ſad accidents, or fall into 
deplorable diſeaſes? Are not all companies, and the very ſtreets filled with com- 
plaints, and grievances, and doleful ſtories? I yerily: believe, that a great. part 
of mankind may aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. ' Seriouſly, thepre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind is unaccountable, if it has not Jome.conmexion with ang 
tber, and be not as it were the porch. or entry to ĩt 4. 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. Toad 
carefully peruſes the ſtory and fuce of rhe world, what appears to prevail init? Is 
it not corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaſt? Are not, debauching :, getting 
per fas aut nefas, defaming one another, exeRting ryrunniey of one kind or other, 
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nefsof this world? And are not all theſe contrary to reoſon?.-Can-any: one-then 


: with reaſon imagine, that reaſon ſhould be given, tho it were but to afewy only 


to be run dow und trampled upon, and:then'extinguiſod? May we not rather 
conclude; that: there mult be om worlu, man 
prevaitond triumph? Some kingdom of reaſon to come? Prot eel witch 
F. In the laſt place, that great expeZation, which men have, of oonrinuing to 
live in another ſtate, beyond tbe grave, has I ſuppoſe been commonly admitted as one 
proof, chat they Su de; and does ſeem indeed to me toadd ſome weight to 
as been ſaid. That they generally have had ſuch an exten, can ſcarce 
be denied. The hiſtoties of mankind; their deifications, rites, ſtories of appari- 
tions, the frequent mention of a badet, with-tewards and puniſhments hereafter, 
De. all teſtify, chat even the Heathen world believed, that the ſouls of men ſurui- 
wed their bodies. Their indeed of the ſeats and circumſtances of the de- 
rs and ſuperſtitiont; and theſe have been multiplied by 
| — nbeylores, but this, being no more than what iv uſual in 
| þ gt Leg PORT go, 1 nn Nt 
Cicero d, tho be owns there were different opinions among the Greek philo- 
| ſdphers about this matter; that, quod literis exter, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit, 
ani bominum efſe ſempiternos; that Pythagoras and his ſchool confirmed this 
opinion; chat Plato was the man, ho brought a reaſon for it, &c. yet tells us 
plainly,” naturam ipſam de immortalitate animorum tacitam judicare; that neſcio 
quomodo inheret in mentibus quaſi ſæculorum quoddam angurium; that permanere 
animos arbitramur conſenſa nationum omnium z and more to this purpoſe.” Now 
i this conſent was only the effect of ſome tradition, handed from parents to 
their children; yet ſince we meet with it in all the quarters of the world (where 
here is any civility or ſenſe), and in all ages, it ſeems to be cb val to mankind 
itſelf, and born with it. And this is ſufficient to give a great authority to this 
of the ſoul's immortality. But this is not all. For it is ſupported byall 
= foregoing arguments, and many other reafonings and ſymptoms which we 
may find within, ourſelyes. All which, put together, may at leaſt jufify an 
expectation of a future ſtate: chat is, render it a juſt or reaſonable expectation⸗ 
and then this reaſonable empettation grows, by being _ ana, 
* that there will be ſuch a ſtate. 


* Beſide, there being no faticty of knowledge in this A Ll eg ts 
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Brevit oft hie fructus bomullis, may be juſtiy ſaid for (all Lumetins. 


Fance; a man walking j in ſome retired field, far from noiſe, and, free from pre. 
to debate this matter with himſelf: and then judge, Whether ſuch me- 
ditations as theſe would not be juſt. I think I may be ſure, that neither lifeleſs 
« matter, nor the vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree have any 
reflex thoughts: nor do the /enjtive animals, that ſheep, that ox, ſcem to have 

: any ſuch thing, or but in the loweſt degree, and in reſpect of preſent objects 


. only. They do not reaſon, nor diſcourſt. I may therefore certainly pretend to 


<« be ſomething much. above all theſe things *. I not only apprehend and conſi- 
& der theſe external objefs acting at prelent upon my nerves, but have ideas 
« raiſed within my ſelf of a higher order, and many: Ican, not only repreſent 
60 to my ſelf things, that are, or have been, but deduce. many other from them, 
& make excurſions into futurity, and foreſee much of what will be, or at leaſt 
« may be; by ſtrict thinking I had almoſt faid, get into another world before- 


& hand: and, whether I ſhall live in ſome other ſtate after death, or not, Iam. 


&« certainly a being capable of ſuch an expeZation, and cannot bur be ſolicitous a- 
cc bout it: none of which things can he ſaid of theſe clodi, or thoſe brutes b. Can 


ec T then be deũignd for nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, fleep, walk about, 


& and act upon this earth; that is, to have no further being, than what theſe 
e brutes have, ſo A benkath me? CanTbe made capable of ſuch great expectati- 
, which thoſe animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I 
cc am, if we muſt die alike), only to be diſappointed at laſt ? Thus placed, juſt upon 


e the confines of another better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, 


and injoying it, only to make a ſbort appearance here a, and then to be ſhut our, 
c and7otally ſunk? Muſt I then, when Tbid my laſt farewell to theſe walks, when 
L cloſe theſe lids, and yonder blue regions and all this ſcene darken upon me and 
go out, mult I chen only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of 
4 theſe berds and plants, or with this dirt under my feet? Have I been fer ſo far a> 
e hove them in life, only to be leveld with them at death) 

e This argument grows fronger in the apprehenſion of one, whois conſcious of a 
bilities and intellectual improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of 
ſhewing and uſing, through wane o& SUNNY ee confidence Lerman ra 


- « Methinks thoſe philoſophers make but ne en Barks wk looking big and füt 


- ous, at the ſame time profeſſed, that their own ſouls were not ſuperior to thoſe of gnats, Oe. 66 
er enonaxiTy, nd dr Thu ze ias Mapięio ar zur v iv, Ne. 


c lugs ——Tlw' cd ard Piherepurarer VYojou, is Euſth. „Alexander after 
death might be in the ſame ſtate with his muletier (M. Anton.), but fire not with bis mb. 

0 ie cxphs 
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It grows ranger fill upon the mind of one, who regecting Upon the bad 
treatment he has met with from this world, the little cauſe he has given for it, 
the pains and ſecret uneaſineſs he has felt upon that ſcore, together with many 
other ſufferings which it was not in his power to prevent, cannot but make 3 
SE on Kendra hat ab who is e and. who he 
muſt believe will not deſert bim thus. 8 | 
Laſtly, it is /rongeft of all to one, who, tefidesall this, endeavours | & 
duct of his life to obſerve the laws of reaſon (that is, of bis nature; anda. of 
the Luthor of nature, upon whom he depends); laments, and labors againſt his 
owndnfirmitiesz implores the Divine mercy; prays for ſome heiter fate hereafter; 
acts and lives in the bopes of one; and denies himſelf many things upon that yiew:: 
one, who by the cxaltation of his reaſon and upper facultics, and that, which is 
certainly the effect of real and uſeful philoſophy, the practice of virtue, is ſtill 
approaching toward a higher manner of being, and doth already taſte ſomething 
and above this world. To ſuch a one there muſt bea ſtrong expecta- 
tion indeed, and the argument built upon it muſt be proportionable. For can he 
be indowd with ſuch capacities, and have as it were overtures of immortality 
made him, if after all there is no ſuch thing ?. Muſt his private acts and conceald 
exerciſes of religion be all loſt ? Cana perfect Being have ſo little regard to onc, 
who. however inferior and nothing to Him, yer regards Him Kors, to: his 
beſt abilities in the government of himſelf? 
Are ſuch meditations and reflexions as theſe well founded, Tenor? If they's are 
ir miſt be reaſondble to think, that God will ſatisfy a reaſonable expeftation. 
There are otber arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, 7wo of whichT will 
leave with you, to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The one is, that, if the ſouls of 
men are mortal ( at death), the caſe of brutes is by much preferable to 
chat of men. The pleaſures of brutes, tho but as are PIT, being 
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led or diminiſhd by no diverting conſideration: they go wholly into them; 

a ng they ſeem leſs to want them, not thinking of them. 
Their /afferings are attended with no reflexion *, but are ſuch as they are ſaid to 
be p.34. ob. 8. They are void of cares ab vnder no tppretdetBols allies 
and poſterity z never fatigue themſelves with'vain inquiries, hunting after Zyowe 
bug which muſt periſh with them; are not anxious about their future fate®, 

nor cum be diſappointed of any hopes or expectations and at laſt ſome ſudden 
blow (or a few minutes munen party r toy] oppor. "eaten agg: 

as Enron chat they were mortal. Wen ae 3 , 2M t 
hehe, that the foul is principle of tife : that which brings g 
the boch. For how ſhould that, which has been proved to be a ſubſtance, ah 
at the fame time is alſo u principle of life, and as ſuch (as being what' it v9 is 

alive; Thy, how can that die <, unleſs it is annihilated? 
_ Here T'begin to be very ſeuſible how much I want a guide. Bu kit fe 
waive i is my theme, I muſt at preſent content my ſelf with that night which 
#afure affords ; my buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only to ſhew, what a Heatheh 
philoſopher, without any other help, and almioft re., may be ſuppoſed ro 
think. I hope that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elſe containd in this 
Deline#tion, can be rhe keat-prejudice to any other trus religion. Whatever is 
inimediarely reveald from God," a8 well as any thing elſe, be freated as be. 
in What n, which cammot be, if it is not treated Wick the Higheſt 
Birded und cy. That therefore, which has been ſo winch infifted on by me, 
and is as it were the burden of my ſong, i ffs clerk fie ee 
religions, chat it rather paves the way for its reception. This I rake this oppor 


tunity to remark to You once for all. And fo returning to my philoſopher, 
not imagin but that even B would have at leaſt ſome ſuch e 


theſe, which make up almoſt aasee GE" this e 


e e ae W — Pies (fly an 91 Þ 10 
Une us dο⁰ WH U u. S. Iqquar. 8 
fentio,) c ſemper" agitemur anima. | nec principium- metas babeat, quia ſe ie moveat ;. ne 

ud habitwrum offs mots, quia nunguan ſe ipſe fit reliaurus. Cic. That in Greg. Thaw, 
is like this thought of Twlh-:. ' N evreximrTes den, adirors F lows Naaru: 4xoaud7 vg u 
reins. vd d bort Jer 75. 5 4d c d dre, . But that in S. Aua comes ſomething 
nearer to my meaning: eee eee e e! 
deal animus mori. mg wor Pe wh e e ee ee "Nt 
Ys 1 A., lin ebb we” * 0 1 6 2 þ 5 84 N, 8 v 
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hap they arr bi Ro Ou To thoſe theretare muſt be de 
 tothols they are adjudged by the courſe of nature, aden. 
ſtixuti things, or rather by the Author of them. b in 
| " Whilethe foul i in the body; ir bas fome poweraand opportunities of mov? ng.it 
ſpentancouſly, or otherwiſe than it would be, mayed by the meer laws of, gra- 
vitation and mechanifit. This is evident, But pet, this, the 

weight of that þody, to which at preſent. it is limited (among, other caules). con: 
ſcrainsit, to act fora while upon #bis. age. Tha general law, to which bodies | 
are ſubjected, makes it fink. in this fluid of air, ſo much lighter than itlelf , - 
keeps it down 3, and ſo determincs the ſeat of it, and of the ſoul in it, to be 
che ſurface of this earth, where, or in hoe neghbourkaed is way ark 

ks But then, a he fo Gabe egg bom the l 

which now incloſes and incumbers it, and either become nated — 
Ne eee, vehicle, it muſt at the ſame time be ci. 
ther freed-from the Jaws of bodies, and fall under ſome ather, which will carry 
it to ſome. proper manſion, or ſtate <1 or at; leaſt. by the old ones. be capable. af 
mounting upwards 4, in Proportion to the volatility of .its vchicle, and of e- 
merging out of theſe regions into ſome medium more ſuitable, and lik che phi⸗ 
loſopher may ſay ſo) Ahe gte Thus _ as to Ae © general fate of ſouls 
after death. Bur chens, „ ee e aan een : 


Nui IP i t e Ty + Gti a ears Earns pe” 
eee <P de darn Es eee ee 
mime dignior quam ſchols, ne refelli quidem ferid debet ; quod qui facit, videtur vereri, ne quis id cre- 
dac. So Ladtantins. Indecd who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Homer's having been a 
camd'in Batiria, &. X > e v dee mph 79 ige. Hiorocl, | Ex bbumili 
argue depreſſs in eum emicabit locum, quiſquic ille oft, eee eee or nc 
Sen. 'H © Sri; ena, , Yi F gerd, r ed enen -e er 
„ eee ee 4: Depofit# ſartind, levier uolabit ad 
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the differences of particular fouls among themſelves, as they are more or leſs perfe# 
in their kind; We ſee even inanirnate bodies, which have different gravities, 
4 impulſes,” (57: ſettle into ſome brder among themſelves, agreeable to 
_ theſe differences. And ſo by the ſame” univerſal rule in nature (viz. that diffe- | 
retices in things are attended with anſwerable relations and effects) ſouls mult 1 
allo take their firuation in ſome Lind of ert l 
„ The, great. difference. of  bomas fauls, with reſpe® ie perfetion and 
impetfeBtion, lies in their different degrees and habits * of reaſonableneſi or anreaſon- 
aner v. That is to lay, not only in men's different improvements, or negleQts. 
and abuſe of their rational faculties; but alſo in the greater or leſs influence of 
cheir actions, and by conſequence in their different degrees of virtue, WW - 
or vice. For a that's accounted a reaſonable man, when he reaſons rightly, and * 
follows his Sen: in which/expreiion Virtus mult be included, being ( iq 
eee eee | 
That men are reaſonable, or the contrary, Hrs Mega is ain Some 
reaſon well upon ſome ſubjects, but in reſpect of others, to which they have 
not been accuſtomd, are dim and confuſed: or they are partial to their vices 
and paſſions; "their old impreſſions and parties; and ſo their reaſon is not gene- 
ral; nor has its due extent, or influence. Others, whoſe reaſon is uncultivated 
and weak, tho they have virtuous inclinations, many times fall into ſaperfition b 
and ab/urdities; miſled by authorities, and over-awed by old or formal modes 
of ſpeaking, and grave now-/enſe. Many, if not the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarce 
any den of reaſon ior virtue ar alh, but act fortuitoully, or as they ſee other 
folks act moved either by bodily propenſions, or by example. Some few | 
there are, who endeavour to improve their underſtandings, to diſcover what is | 
to reaſon, and to fix their opinions; and conduct their lives accord-- if 
And in all theſe ſeveral kinds there are various degrees of elevation in | | 
| 
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. then # icreaſinghlace01 
Pre wrap Soren Thigis huza.copolary from whar goes before, 
O. Why ſhould, we think, that God cauſes things to be in ſuch, manner, 
as dla in the Fafrrt fate men ſhall. be Placed, and treated according to their 
merit, and the progreſs they have made in reaſon and virtue, when, we ſer the 
caſc to be widely: c in this? An. It muſt be rememberd, that this is 
gaping very reeſqxs on which the belief of the, ſouls immortality is found- 
ed. Nom, if it be reaſonable to believe there is a future tate, becauſe becauſe. things 
e dealt wequally now, upon that very t nenen thighs 
they are dealt egyally, Þ in that other ſtare, A 01 zn rofl; x 055 _ 
Here bodily wants andaffeRions, and ſuch things as proceed fro q | 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit, knowledge with no 
rance : and hence it comes to paſs many times, that had men injoy much, and good 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, in their wrong places. But, when 
the corporeal cauſes of milplacing ſhall be remoyed, ſpirits (or ſpirits and their i 
mwperas) may be ſuppoſed more xegularly to take their dus polts andprivileges: 
the impudent and yitious will have no ſuch opportunities of getting into cixcum+ 
ſtances, of which they arc unworthy, nor improvedand virtuous minds find ſuch 
to keep them dawnin ci des unworthy.of them, Be ſure the 
more advanced and pure any ſtate.is, the moreproperly willtheinhgbirants be ragk- 
| ed, andthe jaſer and more natural will the lubordigation of its members be. 
Even here we commonly find men inthatkindof buſineſs; for which they are 
educated and prepared; men of the ſame profeſſions generally keeping together; the 
ye OT vs ye YE | 
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and the vitious (as they ſcarcely cannot be) with heirs. And why ſhould we not 

think, that an aſſociation and communion of ſouls with thoſe of their own ſize, 

diſpoſition, and habits may be more univerſal and compleat, when thoſe things, 

which in great meaſure hinder it here, ſhall be no more? If we may think 
certainly thoſe fields or ſtates, in which the virruous and wiſe* ſhall meer, 

de different from thoſe in which the fooli/b and wicked ſhall herd together b. 
The very difference of the re wil itſelf create a vaſt difference in the 

manner of their living. 


XIII. The manſions, and conditions of the virtuous and reaſoning part muſt be 
propertionably better than thoſe of the fooliſb and vitious. The propoſition can- 


not be inverted, or the caſe be otherwiſe, if the conſtitution of things de- 
pends uro a reaſonable” cauſe: ] have endeavourd to they it does. 1 


op. Hence it follows, that 7he praffice of reaſon (in its juſt extent) nel 


great preparative for death, and the means of advancing our e throogh 
all our ſubſequent duration. But moreover, 


XIV. In the future flate reſpect will be had not only to men's e and 
virtues, or the contrary, but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings here ©. Becauſe 
the forementiond inequalities of this world can by no means be redreſt, unleſs 
men's injoyments and ſufferings, taken together with their virtues and vices, 
are compared and balanced, I ſay, taken together: becauſe no reaſon can be 


aſſignd, why a vitious man ſhould be recompenſed for the pains and miſchiefs 


and troubles, which he brings upon himſelf by his vices, as the natural conſequen- 
ces of them; nor, on the other ſide, why any deductions ſhould be made from 
the future happineſs of a good man upon the ſcore of thoſe innocent injoyments, 


which are the gepr. W pai, other virus and found 
nne 


Cs. Wicked men will not only be leſs happy than the wiſe and virtuous, but 
be really unhappy in that fate to come. For when all the happineſs, that anſwers 


to thoſe degrees of virtue, er they had, and thoſe ſufferings, which they 
underwent, above what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs; I fay, when 


0.1 aich cd or of dg Prabreper, in Plato's dye. b TAwrireira; d 
ee jw 6. T r age r- % Men, cr3&d, > Thu" avrog ouerrnre A , ha 
ien, saab xaxc emory;, Plato. © Bi wAter F appagrnudruer xe)iGiras [6 ,-], e 
Arxarorimng avrs Af. Chryſ. 
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bo "Thus there will be rewards, and puniſoments hereafter : cs MN Ka 
955 or unhappy, according ROS: e e 
this preſent life. But, r Paws * 


XV. eee wins OY * 
contrary cant. To ſay, when a bou/e is ruinous and fuln, that it once had 
an inbabitant, and that he is eſcaped out of it, nnn 
can involye no contradiction, or abſurdity d. en, RINGS 


XVI. Fee of de ft Pant e pri DE ee 
even 45 a chance poſſible, yet fill @ virtuous life is to be preferred before its contra. 
ry. For if the ſoul be mortal, and all perception periſhes for ever at our death, 
what in this caſe does 'a good man Joſe by his virtue? Very rarely more tlian ſome, 
acts of devotion, and inftances of mortification, which too by cuſtom grow _ 
habitual and eaſy ©, and it may be pleaſant by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) 
reaſonable. On the other hand, what does a vitious man gain? Only ſuch in- 
joyments, as a virtuous man leaves: and thoſe are ſuch, as moſt commonly 
| owe their being to a vitiated taſte; grow inſipid in time; require more trouble 
and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth; go off diſagrerably. 3 


— in Lacyetias can convince no body. Nunc queniam, quaſſatis undique vs- 12 
fe, Diſlere humorem, & laticem diſcedere cernis; Crede animam quoque diffundi, Nc. And Praterek 
tun pariter cum corpore & un Creſcere ſentimus, paritergue ſeneſcere mentem, &c. Diare mi 
quoque diffobvi fateare neceſſe et; Duandoquidem penetrant in cum contagia werbi, Nor thoſe in 
Pliny (N. H. 7. 55.): if there really are any at all. For to plead the antegenitale experimentum is 
to beg the queſtion ; which may be put thus, Whether we ſhall after death be more conſcious of 
our exiſtence, than we were before we were born. And if Dicearchus's Lesbiaci were extant, I be- 
deve we ſhould find nothing ſtronger in them. The truth ſeems to be, 035 Suarras 5 n, Aer 
* who axis Yoo: but he comforts himſelf with this thought, that 5 pers Shred dau 
will future ſufferings. | This is d 73 e «bas zarepryi. Hierocl, | Nor that the 
ho oo RE Oe TY 9 Domus ab babitatere deſerts dlabitar. 
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are followd many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter in the rear; and 
at beſt after a ſhort time end in nothing, 45 they bad never bern. This is all-. 
But then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we have all the reaſon in the world 
to think it will), what does the virtuous man gain? His preſent pleaſures (if not 
ſo many) are more fincere d and natural ©; and the effect of his ſelf-denials and 
ſubmiſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, is the happi-- 
neſs of that ſtate: which, without pretending to deſcribe it, may be preſumed 
to be immortal, becauſe the ſoul is ſoz and to be purerand of a more exalted na- - 
ture (5. e. truer, and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, becauſe 
that ſtate is every way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked 
man lee That happineſs, which the virtuous gain as ſuch; and he ſinks, be- 
fide, into ſome degree of the anbappineſi of that future ſtate: of which one 
may ſay in general, that it may be as much greater than the unhappineſs or ſuf-"- 
ſerings of this world, as the happineſs and joys of that are aboye thoſe of this. 


Ins tate that-is ſpiritual and clear every thing will be purer, and operate 
rr rr 
ſpirit: there will be fewer obſtructions to either happineſs or unhappineſs: the · 
ſoul will lie more open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of ei- 
ther: ſo that each of them in their kind will be more inten/e, the one nearer - 
to pure or mere happineſs, the other to the contrary 4.” But to enter further 
into the nature and oecopomy of the yet unknown world is too arduons an un-.. 
dertaking for my philoſopher. 


wh Iſhall only add, that the reaſoning Mii es ee 
tage over the fooliſh and profligate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot a 
ways rectify that which is-amiſs in himſelf or his circumſtances, they will find 
means to alleviate his preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him under all 
the anomalies of life, with comforts of which the other knows nothing: par- 
ticularly this, F 
felicity hereafter, ſincere and durable. 
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vert you, who know very well how to improve any the Jeaft hint out of the 
Ancients, and I fear will want to be diverted. I have alſo printed a few copies 
of this Sketch, not with any deſign to make it public, but merely to fave the 
trouble of tranſcribing © ; being minded, ſince I have made it, to leave 
it not only with you, bit perhaps alſo with two or three other friends : 
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